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The reports on tlie foreign manoenvlrfs held in lOGO'^hear 
witness to the general effort made to attain to conditions assinih 
lating as far as possible those which would obtain in war. In 
most countries the inanoenvres were coiitiimoiis, biit#^iii France 
special ® permission had to be obtained for night operations, 
while in Iialy a fixed dail}^' halt from noon till 6 p.iii. was 
ordained for all except supply seiwices. The general opinion 
ill France seems to be «^that outposts and night operations are 
better practised during regimental and brigade training than 
during the actual inanoeiiyres. It may, moreover, be urged that 
if a state of war exists without break fiwn the cominencement 
to the end of the manoeuvres, commanders are apt, in view of 
the shortness of the operations, to call on their men for extreme 
exertions such as could, not with safety be required from tliem 
* under similar conditions in actual warfare. In the manoeuvres 
lield in the United States of America, where the greater part of 
the troops engaged w^re drawn from the National Guard, a 
state of warfare existed from 5 a.m. to 1 p.m. daily, the autho- 
rities deeming it unwise to try untrained troops too highly. ® 

The circular issued by the French War Minister calls 
attention to the disadvantage which operations organised on 
too large a scale have on the tactical instruction of the troops^ 
engaged (p. 40). 

Attention is directed to the amendments to the instructions 
to umpires in the German Army, given on p. 93 of the '' Report 
on Foreign Manoeuvres, 1908 ,” and to the arrangements for 
umpiring in the Xlth German Army Corj)s (p. 93). 

Features of interest as regards arrangements for umpiring 
are to be gathered from the reports on the Austrian anil 
JajDanese manoeuvres; in the former country, the extensive 
telephone system by which the directing staff were kept informed 
of the progress of events (p. 5); in the latter country, the 
presence of umpires at the issue of orders with the object of 
ensuring that no orders, particularly as regards supply and 
transport, were given, which were likely to produce a situation 
not in accordance with the scheme of the Director of Manoeuvres 

(p. 162 ). 

The complicated system of reducing fire effect to niathe- 
matical expressions, which was tried in the French manoeuvres 
of 1908 (see j). 37 of '‘Report on Foreign Manoeuvres, 1908”), 
has been abandoned (p. 40), while the method of indicating by 
^ luminous discs wlifch arm of an enemy is under artillery fire 
ooes nof appear to have been successful (pp. 14, 28, and 40). 



XlXtli German Army Corps (pp. 90-92), and in tlie Japanese 
Manoeuvre Report (p. 164j. 

^oiiie very interesting r^p^arks on tlie subject of the issu^of 
• orders and of staf^worl^^i^^lie German Army are to be fouivi- 
on pp. 98 and 99. g ® 

The system of th# occasional delegation of staff work to 
regimental officers iw the Japanese Aiiny appears noteworthy 
(p. 167). 

Some detailed notes on the cpiestion of the assessment of 
compensctfioii for damages are to be found in a report^ on the 
Vlth Army Corps (German) Manoeuvres (j). 95). ^ 

The spirit of the offensive so noticeable in the tactics of the 
French, German and Japanese armies is again commented upon 
this year. The danger arising in the® final phases of a fight 
from a blind worship of the offensive at all costs is graphically 
described in a report on the manoenwes of the XIXth German 
Army Corps (p. 100). ® 

A tendency is noted in the French Army to allow for an 
arnw corps a slightl}?’ greater frontage than has hitherto been 
considered safe (p. 42). Exaggerated extensions of front were 
also noticeable in the Austrian manoeuvres. In the German ^ 
iVrmy, on the other hand, the priilttiple is followed that every 
commander should keep his command Collected ai^l closed up 
under his hand as long as possible. 

^ While in the French Army great importance appears to be 
attached to the formation of a general reserve, the Japanese 
seem to prefer a comparatively small reserve in the defence and 
^lie early employment of every available inan in the attack. 
The views held in the Japanese Arpiy on the strength of the 
general reserve and on the employment of reserves in the 
counter-attack are stated on p. 168. 

An example of a French infantry attack is given on p. 69, 
and a comparison is at the same time drawn between the attack 
as witnessed on that occasion and an attack delivered over 
slinilar ground by German infantry described on pp. 85-86 of 
Report on Foreign Manoeuvres for 1908.” The various systems 
of the German infantry attack, quoted in various reports, are 
worthy of coniparisoii (pp. 103-105). The procedure followed 
by the Japanese infantry in the attack and the general principle 
uiideiiying it are to he found on j)p. 169-171. 

Details ^ regarding the various systems of lire direction and 
control which obtain in foreign armies can be learnt on pp. 6, 

7 and 8' ' (Austria-Hungary), pp. 44 and 71 (France), pp." 82 
and 103 (Germany), p. 132 (Holland), p. 141 (Italy), p. 169 
(Japan), p. 195 (Sweden), p. 190 (Russia). 

The absence of entrenchments in the attack is generally 
reported, and but few’- instances of*' any «such having been 
constructed were observed at any of the manoeuvres. • ^ 

A tendency^ is observed in the Ffench Army to maka flip ^ 



tlie tactical unit. It is pointed out that this ' system ^ makes 
■consideraMe, demands on the intelligence and training of Hhe 
':sec€on leader. * 

® An interesting account of som^ rn^^ht operationsAs to 'be 
■found in a report on the manoeuvres of ti A Xlth German Army 
Corps (p. 101), Though, during the €j|panese manoeuvres, 
there was a good deal of night marching, night attacks were 
never carried out, most of the attacks being delivered at 
.dawn. 

Attention is directed to the system of cavalry reconnaissance 
as followed ♦by the Austrian cavalry (pp. 8 and 9). Each 
cavalry division was provided with a cyclist company about 
100 strong. * 

Increasing attention appears to be paid in the French and 
German armies to dismounted cavalry work. The tendency of 
the German cavalry in this respect is discussed in an intbresting 
report on the manoeuvres of the XIXth Army Corps (pp. 109- 
111 ). Both in the Russian and Jaj)anese manoeuvres the cavalry 
constantly had recourse to dismounted tactics, and in the lay^er 
diock tactics were in no case observed. 

Some notes on cavalry armament in connection with the new 
carbine and bayonet is{|ued to the German cavalry and with 
regard to thermnserviceability of the lance are interesting. The 
arming of the cavalry with a bayonet to fit into the carbine is 
also brought to notice in the report on the J apanese manoeuvres 
(p. 17&).. . 

Indirect lire seems to be employed by the artillery of the 
majority of nationalities whose manoeuvres were witnessed in 
preference to any other method. But it is noteworthy that the 
Japanese have practically ahandoned the concealed position, 
except for heavy artillery, while with the Germans positions in 
the open or semi-concealed positions are the most popular ; the 
prevailing idea being to push guns forward regardless of loss 
to support the infantry. It was observed that French batteries^ 
iisiially occupied a position 50 to 100 yards in rear of the 
■crest, the battery commander observing by standing on an 
up-ended wagon close to the guns. Both in the Japanese and 
French armies the exceptionally bright flash of the powder 
betrayed the position of otherwise well-concealed batteries. 

Details regarding new patterns of artillery observation 
ladders are to be found on pp. 13, 14 and 117. 

A dummy -wooden shell used by the Italian artillery does 
not appear satisfactory; in some cases it did not break up at 
all, and as a result accidents nearly happened. 

The opinions of the Japanese General Dehara regarding 
the employment of ^nachine guns are of interest (p. 182). It 
was observed that the^ Japanese seem to have laid greater stress 
befoi^ in this year’s manoeuvres on the value and import- 
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are to be found on pp. 121-123. A significant fact is the idea 
prevailing- among German officers that iiiacHne gnus would 
’be^nsefiii in taking tlie^p^ce of artiller)^ in a close country, 
especially if a caiftpaigmi^ucla a country were fought oversea 
(p. 88). Both in the ^^stinan and French mancnnvres machine 
guns were used in |:|’iirs, and no case of massing of machine- 
gun* sections was okServed. The question of the employment 
of machine guns with cavalry is not yet decided upon in the 
Russian army ; in the Japanese manoeuvres, on the other hand, 
a , feature was the great use made of these weapons hy the 
cavalry (p. 180). c ' ^ 

The i)erformaiices of the ill-fated French dirigible La 
Repuhlique/' and of the German dirigible “Gross IL,” are 
given on pp. 52 and 86 respectively. The French balloon 
accomplished a notable performance on September 17th (p. 53). 

Interesting details in connection with billets, supply and 
transport in tlie Gemaii manoeuvres are quoted on pp. 123- 
127. 

The manner in which the sairitary reconnaissance of the 
manoeuvre area is dealt wfith in France, and the medical 
arrangements generally for this year’s manoeuvres in that 
country, are given in an instri^^ctive medical report on the 
French Army Manoeuvi*es (pp. 55 et seq.). 

The careful inspection and disinfection of billets before 
their occupation hy troops, as narrated in the Japanese 
Manoeuvre lieport, merits attention (p. 166). 

Information is given regarding the following subjects of 
interest : — 

The Hahn Rangefinder (Gennany) (pp. 108 end 109). 

Acetylene lamp and helio combined (Germany) (pp. 84 
and 85 j. 

The wireless telegraphy equipment used at the French 
niancnuvres (pp. 50 and 51). 

Travelling kitchens (Germany), p. 89 ; (Italy), p. 156. 
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TAUT I.— IMPERIAL MANCEUVRES. 

These manoeuvres took place in the iieighboiirhoQil of Gross 
Meseritech in Moravia from the 8th to the 11th Septeniher, 
both dates inclusive. 

STBEMGTH AITB COMFOSITIOK- OF THE OPPOSING- 

rOBCES. 

Northern Force (Red), 

Coniinander : — General H.I. and R.H. the Archduke Eiigen* 

1st Army Corps (Geiieral von Steinsberg) : — 

12th Infantry Division. ^ 

46th (Landwelir)'*--* Infantry Division. 

Corps troops, ^ 

IXt]:i,Arinj^ Corpus (General Rtimmer von Riimniershof) : — 
5th Infantry Division. 

10th Infantry Division. 

^ Corps troops. 

7th Cavalry Division (Major General-Count Huyn). 

The abovg units comprised 53 battalions with 17 infantry 
machine gun sections of two guns each, 37-|- squadrons with 
1 cavalry machine gun section of four guns, 1 cyclist company, 
3 horse, 16 field-gun, 8 field-howitzer and 3 heavy howitzer 
batteries, 4 pioneer companies, 2 bridging trains, 1 cavalry 
bridging train, 2 wireless telegraph stations, 4 infantry divisional, 
1 cavalry divisional, 2 army corps and 1 army telegraph or 
telephone units, 1 field balloon detachment, and 4 infantry 
divisional and 1 cavalry divisional medical units. Total about 
34,000 men. 

Southern Force (Blue), 

Commander : — General Ritter Versbach von liadamar. 

Ilnd Army Corps : — 

4th Infantry Division. 

25th Infantry Division. 

13th (Landwehr) Infantry Division. 

Corps troops. 

The Austrian La^idwelir and its Hungarian connteipart, the Sonvedy 
£g:e the respective standing- armies' of Austria and Hungary individually, in 
conti’adistinction to the “ con^on ” army (Gemeimames JTeer), which is the 
stapling army of the Anstro-Hiinganan Monarchy collectively.— -(Oreiieral 
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3rd Cavalry Division (Lt.-Gen. H.I, and R.H. the Arch- 
# duke Franz Salwtor). 

The above combed 41 battalions with 25 iiifaiiW 

iiiachiiie gnii sections t\^ guns eacli, 35 squadrons with 
a cavalry machine giiii/sectioii of four guns, 1 cyclist company, 
3 horse, 12 lield-gu^f 6 field-howitzer and 3 heavy howitzer 
batteries, 3 pioneer companies, 2 bridging trains, 1 caA^aliy 
bridging train, 2 wireless telegraph stations, 3 infantry divi- 
sional, 1 ^cavalry divisional and 1 army corps telegraph or 
telephone units* 1 field balloon detachment, and 3 infantry 
divisional and 1 cavalry divisional* medical units. Total about 
.26,000 men. 


COUWTRY. 

The iiorth-westeriF portion of Moravia is admirably suited 
dor maiiosuvre purposes. Though devoid of any very prominent 
liill. features, the whole country pci’esents a series of gently 
iiiid#ilating ridges, the general trend of which is north-west 
and south-east, though without any down-like regularity. 
Upwards of a quarter of the totaii area is covered with pine 
woods, and the remainder consists of r^ugh grass, «^tubble and 
potato fields, bounded only small ‘‘ grips.” These latter 
^constitute no obstacle, but in places the movement of formed 
bodies of mounted troops is somewhat hampered by the 
niiinerous granite lioulders with which the surface of the 
aground, is strewn. 

The eomiiiunieations are excellent, the whole ^^eigliboiirliood 
being intersected by a network of good 2nd class roads, coii- 
iiecting the villages and hamlets which are dotted about in 
every direction. The Oslawa and Iglawa, two small rivers 
^vhieli traverse the country, are bridged at numerous points, 
but even if this were not so, they are not of sufficient size to 
'censtitute serious obstacles. 


MATURE OP THE OPERATIOMS, 

The ii}aiiQ3iivres were based upon the following general 
idea 

The 4th Red Army has invaded Moravia from the north-east 
•and has received orders to advance so as to co-oporate with the 
1st and 2iicl Armies (imaginary) wffiich have invaded Bohemia 
from the north. , ' ' 

The Bliie forces are in the process of concentrating in the 
south of Bohemia. The Ilnd Blue Ariny Cojpsand the 3rd. Blue 
CavaliW' Division have been pushed forward into Mqravia to 
cover the detrainment of the Illrd iBlue. Army Corps (ima- 
ginary)/- The. Blue concentration is. to be completed ' on^.e 
10th September. 
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On tlie iiioriiing of tlie 8tli September tlie Cx.0.0. 4tli Red 
Army receives orders to act vigorously against tlie Bine right, 
so m to impede tlie concentration %^comp#l the Bine coin- 
matider to detrain his trodps as far possible. 

At the same time the G-.O.C. Ilnd Bint Army Corps receives 
orders to oppose the advance of the Red foh:j,es through Moravia. 

During the night of the 7th-~8th the Blue and Red forces 
have, after arduous inarches, reached the following positions 

The Ilnd Blue Army Corps — concentrated — about ^0 miles 
south of •Gross Meseritsch, with the 3rd Blue Cavalry Division 
immediately 6n its right flank ;*the IXth Red Army Corps about 
4 miles north of Gross Meseritsch ; the 1st Red Army Corps 
about 25 miles north-east of Gross Meseritsch ; and the 7th Red 
Cavalry Division about 18 miles east of the same town. 

The 8th September was deAT)ted exclusively to reconnaissance, 
the bulk of the op]posing forces remainiijg — by order of the 
Director of the Manoeuvres — in the above positions. 

On tlie 9th September a^ collision took place between the 
bulk of the three Blue divisions and the two divisions of the 
'[Xth Red Army Corps, the latter being repulsed. On the 10th 
September the G.O.C. Blue left a small force to observe the 
defeated IXth Red Ari:q,y Corps, and turned the whole of 
the remainder of his force north-east against the 1st Red Anny 
Corps. Daring this operation, however, the IXth Red Army 
(Jorps, which for purposes of instruction had been somewhat 
prematfurely restored to life, made a fresh advance and threatened 
to envelope the Blue left. In consequence of this movement 
Blue was compelled to renounce the offensive, and to fall back 
to a defensive position some 10 miles south of Gros Meseritsch. 

The manamvres were brought to a close on the morning of 
the lltli September by an attack upon this position by the whole 
of the Red forces. 

METHOB OP COUBBCTIMG TEE MAWCEBVBES. 

General MetRods. — The system of ‘‘free manoeuvres,” 
winch was inaugurated by the Chief of the General Staff two 
years ago, was again followed this year. The attaimnent of 
conditions as nearly as possible similar to those which obtain 
on service was striven after from first to last, and no attempt 
was made to produce a “spectacle” in any shape or form. 
From the hour at which the manoeuvres comnienced until the 
“cease fire” at their conclusion, the “state of war” continued 
without interruption, the commanders of the opposing forces 
being left an entirely free hand, subject only to the decisions of 
the umpires — ^who were intended to replace the bullets in actual 
warfare. « 

• While the soundness of this system was generally accepted, 
jt ivaa considered open t?) the objection that commanders, 
knoydng full well that the“ cease fire ” will sound at a given 
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hour on a given day, and that the troops will then have an 
o] 4 portiiiiity for a tlioroygh rest, are apt to call apoii their men 
to make extreme exertion^, such as could not with safe%" he 
required from them ii^i^^imilar conditions in the midst of« all 
the iiiicertainties of ^uaf warfare. For example, one infantry 
division is reportey to have marched from 40 to 44 miles 
between 4 a.m. on me 9th and 4 a.m. on the 10th September, a 
performance wliich, though fine in itself and liiglily creditable 
to the troops, would probably have led to disaster under similar 
Gonditidhs in war. , 

Umpires,— The umpiring w^as very efliciently*carried out in 
accordance with the instructions contained in paras. 221-256 
of the new ‘‘Vorschrift fur die Ti’^ppeiiubungeii des k.ii.k. 
Heeres.''** No supplementary instructions for the guidance of 
the umpire staff were issued. 

The number of genior officers detailed for duty as umpires 
was somewhat remarkable. The actual numbers were as 
follow^s ^ 

^ 9 lieutenant-generals, 

17 major-generals, ^ 

22 colonels, ^ 

3 lieutenant-colonels, c 
5 majors. ^ 

In addition to these, a number of General (Staff Officers and 
students at the Staff College were attached to the umpire staff, 
the latter as orderly officers to the umpires. 

Previous to the manoeuvres, all the umpires "were told off to 
the various army, army corps, divisional and brigade staffs 
which they were to accompany throughout the operations, such 
staffs being required to make the necessary arrangements for 
their accommodation and rations, and to provide them wdth 
orderlies. Consecpiently there were no separate umpires’ messes. 

In addition to the umpire staff, there was a smaller staff of 
* reporting officers wlio were distributed among the various staffs 
from brigades upwaixls. The duties of these officers were to 
keep the directing staff '‘au eourant'' wuth all orders issued by 
the staffs to which they were attached, and with the course of 
the operations in their vicinities. They -were also intended to 
supplj^ the umpires with similar information in so far as it might 
be required. The reporting officers j)erformed no umpire duty, 
but their existence did not relieve the umpire staff from tlie 
duty of recording and reporting to the directing staff the events 
wliich came under their notice. 

With a view to enabling the directing staff to be kept posted 
as regards the progress of events in various portions of the field, 
a special and somewhat elaborate system of telephonic com- 
munication w^as established throughout the theatre of operatior^. 
This system was entirely indepejjdent of the tele^phone^aiid 

“ Ma-nceiUTe and Training Begulations.”— (General 
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telegraph, lines laid out by the opposing' forces, and was, of 
course, regarded as neutral. 

The system consisted, at the commeApement of the operations, 
of tliree trunk lines radiating from the he|dquarters of the 
directing staff. All the principal empires and the reporting 
officers were provided with cavalry felegi oph patrols, by means 
of which they were able to connect themselves up with jiny 
convenient point in the above-mentioned tfhnk lines. Thus an 
intricate network of lines was built up throughout the theatre 
of operations. As the centres of interest shifted or the position 
of the l:|padquarters of the directing staff was changed, the 
trunk lines were modified, septions which had become super- 
fluous being removed, and new lines being laid as required. 
These operations were usiially carried out during the night. 

As might be expected, somewhat impossible situations arose 
from time to time during the course of the operations, but 
situations of this nature were remarkably few in number, and 
when they did arise, were speedily rectified by the umpire staff 
who simply ordered the withdrawal of one side and checked the 
advance of the other. * 

No individual casualties were made, and, so far as could be 
ascertained, no infantry units were put out of action even 
temporarily. Cavalry units, cTn the other hand, were dealt with 
more sumina}41y, one whole cavalry division (see page .10) being 
put out of action on the 10th September for the remainder of 
the manceuvres. 

« 

BEMABKS. 

Staff. — Th^ staff work appeared on the whole to be good. 
The General Staff gives the impression of being a body of 
cajDable though perhaps not brilliant officers who take their 
profession seriously, are well trained and pull well together. 

Only one order — that from a corps commander to one of liis 
divisional generals, ordering the division to attack — ^was actually 
seen in its original form. This order was clear and concise," 
and was put into execution with remarkable rapidity. It 
appears that the telephone is largely made use of for the com- 
munication of orders, even when they are of a highly important 
nature. No cases of mistakes due to this procedure came to 
notice. 

Infantry. — A considerable difference was noticeable between 
the various regiments as regards the physique of the men. 
Generally speaking, the units of the 1st (Cracow) Anny Corps 
produced a less favourable impression than those of the Ilnd 
(Vienna) and IXth (Leitmeritz) Army Corps. On the whole, 
however, the physical standard — though certainly not high- 
does not appear to b^ unduly low. 

^ *The standard of efficiency in the Landwehr regiments 
tappers to be in no way inferior to that in the regiments of the 
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“ common ” army, in spite of tke fact that the term of colour 

service is two year’s in the former as against three years in the 

latter irnits. ^ 

© # 

Companies w^re raise^jy means of reservists to an e^tab- 
lislinieiit of 130 menjlfmmml peace establisliment, 93 ; T/ar 
estaMisliment, 260' nmi). 

ill spite of tlie f^t that there were thus nearly 30 per cent, 
of reservists in the ranks, the marching powers of the infantry 
were excellent. The men of the 25th Infantry Division, the 
division ^vhicli, as mentioned above, covered a distance of at 
least 40 miles within twenty -four hours, were ‘"certainly 
thoroughly tired at the end of their march and were not in a fit 
state to take their place in the fighting line — as, in fact, they 
were called upon to do — but they could not be described as 
being completely exhausted. No authentic figures are available 
as to the number of men who fell out during this march, but 
the number is believed not to have been excessive, and it is. 
certain that very few stragglers were to be seen throughout the 
manoeuvres. e 

* The infantry had evidently been well trained in the use of 
ground and took every advantage of the excellent natural cover' 
which was available in many ;parts of the manoeuvre area., 
Comparatively little use was made, hovvever, of aa&tificial cover,, 
and when the troops were ordered to entrench themselves the 
work was usually carried out in a somewhat perfunctory manner.. 
No cases w^ere observed of infantry attempting to entrench 
themselves during the attack. 

The method of carrying oiit an infantry^ attack is not 
governed hj any hard-and-fast rules. Everything depends upon 
the circumstances of the particular case. The following appear, 
however, to he some of the principles regarding formations and 
fire ill the attack : — 

111 the first place, it appears to he accepted that an advance' 
milder fire can only be carried out in extended foriiiation. 
Consequently all infantry units, irrespective of the particulai" 
role which may have been allotted to them in the attack, adopt 
such a formation as soon as they come under the enemy’s fire. 
The distance from the enemy at which they thus extend is 
governed solely by the ground and by the enemy’s fire, and not 
by any fixed rule. The degree of extension is also dependent 
upon the intensity of the enemy’s fire. 

Similarly, the distance from the enemy at which fire should 
be opened is dependent upon circumstances, the principle 
followed being that the opening of fire should he delayed as 
long as possible, i.e., until the losses which are being incurred 
render it necessary to reply to the enemy’s fire. Infantiy 
endeavour, whenever practicable, to get within effective rang# 
before opening fire. ® 
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Fire once opened, the firing line is hnilt np to the required 
■ density hy a succession of extended lines, pushed forward one 
after the other. ■ 

^No cases were observed during the manoeuvres of men being 
closed up when cover was reachecl^'hning attack, with the 
otiject of getting them into hand. • 

As regards '' rushes ” in the attack, the principle appears, 
to be that they should be made by the largest bodies possible,. 
e,g,^ by a whole company, in the earlier stages of the advance. 
It is recognised, however, that, as the difficulties of the advance 
increase, the number of men pushed forward in a single ‘‘ rush ” 
would of negessity have to be reduced, until at last recourse may 
have to he had to a man-hy-nian advance. 

As regards the rate of fire, there is no word of command 
corresponding to our rapid fire.” The only recognised 
methods of fire are “individual fire” and “voUeys.” The 
former is that usually employed, the latter being made use of’ 
only by sections in close formation, or ocfcasionally for ranging 
purposes by extended sections or half sections. No cases of’ 
volley-firing were observed during the manoeuvres. 

No definite rate of fire appears to he aimed at in “ indiviciuall 
® fire,” hut stress is laid on the fact that deliberately aimed fire' 
produces a proportionately greater effect than rapid fire. ThO' 
rate of fire .is controlled by the various commanders in the 
firing line by means of orders such as: “slow,” “very slow,” 
“more rapid.” The regulations lay down that the rate of firei^ 
should he inereased — 

(а) In the attack, in order to establish a definite superiority 

of fire from a fire position occupied within decisive * 
rang% ; 

(б) In the defence, to repulse the enemy’s attack when it 

reaches close ranges ; 

(c) When an enemy has been repulsed, in order to inflict 

the greatest possible losses upon him as long as he 
is within effective range ; 

(d) When the enemy has been taken by surprise, or when 

the enemy is met witli unexpectedly. 

The magazine rifle M. 95 is sighted up to 2,600 paces. The- 
backsight consists of a hinged leaf, on which works a slide. 
The side of the leaf is graduated in emn hundreds of paces 
from 600 to 2,400. The slide can he set exactly to any of 
these graduations, but odd hundreds of paces must he judged 
by eye. For ranges of 300 and 2,600 paces special Y’s are 
provided, the former in the bottom of the “window” in the 
leaf and the latter in the upper edge of the leaf. The “ fixed 
sight” V is cut in the upper surface of the base of the leaf 
in its folded-down position. It -is graduated “ 500 paces,” and 
is known as the “loormal sight.” On ceasing fire the sight 
Is always f>ut hack to the “normal” position, and when opening 
^ fire 1^116 “ normal sight ’’"^is always used unless any other is. 
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ordered. The maximum height of the trajectory at 500 paces 
is ’78m. (31 inches); that at 300 paces is ’28 m. (11 inches). 
Tim musketry regulation^ lay down that in the event of troops 
being surprised, gr of tl^’ being attacked by cavalry, ilie 
normal sight” is alwayS^be used up to 600 paces. * 

As in the attack, sS also in the defence, there is no fixed 
rule ,as to the range^ at which fire should be opened. The 
principle followed in this matter appears to be , that fire should 
not be opened until the enemy presents a target against which 
fire is likely to prove effective. 

Firing during movement is prohibited by regulation. 

The “ Roksandic ” range-findgr is still the sewice instru- 
ment for the infantry, but infantry officers generally appear to 
have very little faith in it, and it was ^never once seen in use 
during the manceuvres. 

In the absence of mounted infantry, recourse was had on 
at least two occasions during the manoeuvres to the expedient 
of pushing forward small bodies of ordinary infantiy in country 
carts. 

® 

•Cavalry. — There was no opportunity for a personal view 
of the workingvof the cavalry during the manceuvres. Certain* 
details as to the reconnaissance ^n the 8th September were, 
however, published officially, and it ®is therefore possible to 
give a general sketch of the dispositions made by the opposing 
^commanders. 

Prior to the commencement of the operations an arbitrary 
zone, roughly 10 miles in width, had been fixed about half-waj^ 

^ between the opposing forces. No man of either force was 
allowed to enter this zone before 8 a.m. on the 8Mi September — 
the “ rest-day ” which was to be devoted to reconnaissance — and 
even then only single squadrons or companies (accompanied if 
necessary by cyclists or machine guns) were allowed to enter 
it. All restrictions regarding entry into the zone were removed 
at midnight on the 8th--9th September. 

At the time when he made his dispositions for the recon- 
naisaiice, the Blue commander was in the possession of infor- 
mation that bodies of hostile troops which were advancing 
towards him had reached points about 45 miles to the north 
by east and 50 miles to the north-east of the position of his 
corps, and lie had received orders to advance against these 
hostile columns. He accordingly divided the area in the 
direction of the enemy into one broad and three narrow sections 
(total width about 40 miles) to be reconnoitred respectively 
by his cavalry division and by the divisional cavalry of his 
three infantry divisions. 

His orders provided that the reconnaissance should be 
cmTiedon the 8th September as far as a#line about 40 miles 
distant from his main body, and on the 9th September to a liiie^ 
about 12 miles further forward. • 
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The only troops detailed to take part in tlie reconnaissance, 
exclusive of some small infantry detaehments pushed forwctrd 
to »eciire certain bridges in the probable 4ine of advance, 
w#re : — t 

Nine olficers’ patrols. 

Three i-econnoitring scpiadrons. ® 

Seven infantry reconnaissance detachments. 

One company" of cyclists. 

Idle exact route to be followed by each of tlie abote liodies 
was inditiated in a map wdiich was issued with the orders. 

The nine* officers’ patrol Av^re told off to advance on appinxi- 
mately parallel and equidistant lines, co\mring a front of about 
25 miles, and the recomi(?itring squadrons AAmre pushed forward 
on parallel lines about 7 miles apart, the route told off for 
the left reconnoitring squadron slightly overlapping that told 
off for tlie riglit officers’ patrol. » 

The SGAmn infantry reconnoitring detachinents — each, of the 
strength of one company — Avere oi'dered to advance by approxi- 
mately parallel and equidistant routes coA^ering a front of abcnit 
®24: miles in the centre of the sections to be reconnoitred. They 
AA^ere transported in carts foivthe first 10 or 15 miles of their 
advance. ? 

The cyclist company Avas ordered to advance on a point 
approximately in the centre of tlie section allotted to the cavalry 
division. 

Tli?^ Red recoiniaissance Avas carried out on a someAvliat 
different system. The Red commander simply divided the area 
to 1)0 reconnoiti^ri into tAvo sections, about 25 ami 15 miles in 
Avidtli respectively, and allotted one — the Avider — to his cavulry 
division and the other to liis most advanced army corps. He 
left his subordinate coinmaiiders entirely free as to the detailed, 
measures to lie adopted. 

The troops actually employed in carrying out tlie recon- 
naissance Avere as folloAA^s : — ® 

By the cavalry divdsion : — 

3 reconnoitring scxuadrons. 

2 officers’ patrols. 

(Also 1 cyclist company and 1 squadron to seize 
important points.) 

By tlie army corps : — 

3 reconnoitring detachments, each of 1 company and 
I squadron. 

1 reconnoitring detachment of 1 company and a 
composite cyclist section. 

1 officers’ patrol. 

(Also a feAv small detachments to seize important 
^ points.) ® 

It may* be mentioned tl^t Avdiile the Blue reconnaissance was 
•not considered altogether satisfactory, no criticisms were heard 
with regard to the results obtained by Red. 
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SoAAA'iil instances occurred of cavalry being used disttioiiiited 
bill, no tletalls of such aStioii are ava.ilal)le. The roiigliiiess of 
the groniicl restricted tlyj^se of shock actioii^ in some parfe of 
th(^ maiRcuvi-e area, but t?j.e tendency is evideiitlj to regrfrd 
shor*lv action as the iiornial and dismoniited. action as quite the 
oxecpiioind inethod of employing cavalry. 

It has already l;>een mentioned that on the lOtli September 
a whole caA'alry division was pnt out of action for the remainder 
of the nfaiioeuvres. The unit in question was tlie ord Cavalry 
Dh'ision, (‘omnianded by Lient.-General H.l. and S.J:L the 
Archduke Franz Salvator. 

No little reticence Avas observed by tlie authorities Avitli 
regard to the details of the eA^ents wfiicli led to tliis disaster, 
but, so far as could be ascei'tained, the division in question, 
after Awry ai'duoiis work throngliout the day of tlie dtli and the 
greater part of tlie night of the 9th-l()th September, was ordered 
on tlie lOtli to operate against tlie riglit (Avestern) flank of the 
1st Eed Army Corps AAotb a view to preventing a junction 
bdtween it andthelXth Fed Army Corps. The cavalry division 
Avas unsnccessful in preventing this junction, and AAdien toAvardia^ 
iiightfall the tAA^o corps joined bands, it aaiis squeezed out in 
rear of the Ked forces and Avas tlnis completely cnj;. off from the 
Bine arniy and from its OAm transport. The situation in AAdiicli. 
® the diA’ision tims found itself might not liave lieen an 
niifavouinlile one for enterprises against the enemy’s rear, Iiad 
the men and horses lieen tit for further work, but it appears 
® that botli were by this time nearly exhausted, AAntli the result 
tliat the Archduke Franz Salvator decided to Joivouac close in 
rear of the enemy’s troops. In this position the division Avas 
suiTOiiiided during the night by Red infantry and machine guns, 
and it Avas consequently ruled by the umpires to have ""been 
completely annihilated. 

It may be mentioned that during the same night the horses 
* of four squadrons of the 6tli Dragoons — one of the regiments 
belonging to the 3rd Red Cavalry Divisioii~took Right, 
probably at tlie flasli of a searchlight, and stampeded. On the 
following morning about 90 of the horses were still missing. 
A feAV men are reported to have been slightly injured diiriirg 
the stampede, and several horses received such serious injuries 
that they had to be destroyed. This is believed to liain been 
tlie third stampede of horses which has occurred in Austria- 
Iliiiigaiy this year.'*-*' 

Cavalry are^ not equipped AA-itli visual signalling apparatus 
ol. any kind. Fach regiment has a telegrajih patrol, consisting 
of four sergeants and four men and equipped Avitli a field 
telegraph apparatus and eiglit miles ofjvire. Each telegraph 
pati'olhas also a " taj)per ” Avhich can be attached to any existing 

Horses are secured ordinarily by heel shacldes, with heaA-vorn- and" 
peg. — (General Statf.) ’*■ 
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civil telegraph or telephone wire, and by means o£ which 
telegraphic or telephonic messages can he sent Avithout distm-bihg 
tJie Tirdinary communication along the line. • , 

*A11 the cavalry ndiich cvere seen were well mounted ; the 
men rode well, and the horses Avere in good condition. 

m 

Artillery, — While the field-howitzer regiments are still 
armed with the somewhat old-fasliioned, M. 99 equipiiient, the 
fielcl-guii regiments appeared at inanoenvres for |he first 
time with their new Q.F. ecpiipment, the issne of which has 
recently beem completed. Thig new eciuipment appears to give 
(aitiK' satisfaction, though it possesses two seemingiv grave 
d('fe( ts, Yiz., the ahsencg, of ‘'independent line of sight” and 
of an automatic fuze-setting machine. It remains also to be 
seen whether tlie forged bronze used for the consti*uction of 
the guns will fulfil the expectations of tlie authorities, wlio 
claim that liiis material is markedly i^iperior to steel in 
durability. 

With tlie introduction of tlie new ecpiipment has come^ a 
solution in tlie method of employment of the artillery. There 
.has suddenly arisen an excessive desire for tlie occupation of 
concealed positions — excessive liecause such positions are taken 
up in season ^nd out of season. 

At the best of times the Austro-Hungarian araiy is under- # 
artilleried, each infantry division (consisting of some 14 to 
16 batfalions) having onl 3 " four field-gTiii and two field-howitzer 
batteries, each of six guns, he., 36 guns in all. It is true that 
each field-gun j^egiment forms on mobilization one reserve and 
one Ersat;^ battery in addition to the four ser\dce batteries 
which exist in peace ; but even assuming that these batteries 
would not be required elsewhere and would therefore be 
available to take the field witli the infantry divisions to which 
they belonged, the number of guns per division would only he 
48 (c/. our 72 field guns and field howitzers for a division oi 
12 battalions). 

In view of this small proportion of guns it seems more than 
ever necessary that sncli artillery as exists should be utilised to 
the utmost possible advantage ; held back however as it is at 
present in concealed positions upon most occasions, it appears 
impossible for it to give effectual suppoi't to the infantry, at any 
rate in the later stages of an action. In this connection it may 
lie mentioned that there appears to be no system of comimmi- 
cation whatever between the artillery and the infantry, tlie 
telepboiies witli which the hatteides have recently been provided 
being used exclusively for connecting the batteries with their 
obseiudng stations, &c., while the visual signalling apparatus 
4 vith which both artillery and infantry are equipped was never 
once seen In use throughory: the manoeuvres. 

Depot or Cadre battery. — (Greneral Stafi‘.) 
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It is probable that the very frequent use of concealed 
])0?iitioiis observaliLe dinging the inanoeuATes is only a passing* 
pliuse, and, that miore nioiJerate views as to the uses and a1:mses 
(d‘ siudi positions will soon ^Jbtaiii. 

It may be mentioned that the new Q,F. guns are fitted with 
pairoraniic sights whicli render aiming posts superfluous and 
greatly facilitate the operation of laying for direction. 

The artillery is at present practically without a range-finder. 
Two different patterns are under trial, viz., the “ Erie and the 
“ Barr and Stroud,” but, so far as could he learnt, no decision 
has yet been arrived at as to which, if eithei*, is tf) be adopted. 
The foriiier appears to possess all the usual shortcomings of a 
two-inan instrunient, while it is believed that the latter lias been 
found to get out of adjustineut owing to the wear and tear of 
field use. Upon the only occasion on wliich close approach to 
a battery \\ais practic:;|ible, it was found that there was but one 
range-finder— of the “Erie” pattern — for the whole regiment, 
and that was with the regimental staff and not with the battery 
in« Cjiiestioii. 

Each field-gun and field-howitzer battery was acconqoaniecl 
by a store wagon {Gerdt eivagen),^ This is a liniliered vehicle, 
the limlier of which is fitted to car:yy two reserve rations of 
liiscuit, coffee, &c., for the wdioie battery, and a fete small stores. 
The wagon liody, wdiich is considerably longer than that of an 
ordinary ammunition Avagun, carries the material for a light 
bridge {Wtirfhrmlw}. This bridge, the invention of a Captain 
Heinrich Viktorin, is intended to enable the liatteries to cross 
obstacles sticli as steep-sided irrigation canals, c|c. The bridge, 
whicli can be constructed wuth great rapidity, is stated to be 
strong enough for the passage of 15-cm. heavy field liowdtzers. 

The material carried hy a single battery is sufficient for the 
construction of a bridge 2 ‘50 in. (8*2 feet) wide and 3‘60m. 
(11*3 feet) long, or of a footbridge double that length. 

Tlie road-hearers, three in number, are made of U-iiun, 
which is carried in lengths of 1 * 80 m. (5 * 9 feet), the two lengths 
required for each road-hearer being connected by means of fisli- 
plates and bolts. 

Each road-bearer is stiffened by means of a U-iroii truss 
[? * 60 m. (1 * 9 feet) in length], and two U-iron tie rods [? 1 * 9() in. 
(5 * 9 feet) in length]. 

The two shore transoms have recesses cut in them for the 
reception of the road-hearers. 

With the material carried hy two batteries a bridge 5*40 m. 
(17*7 feet) or pmssibly 7*20 m. (20*6 feet) in length can be 
constructed. 

The material can also be utilised for the construction of 
ramps for the entrainment or detraifiment of horses and 
vehicles. r 

On the top of the ivagon body is carried the observation ladde? 
liy means of A?liich an observer can be raised to a maximuin 
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lu.'idi.t of ai)r)Mt 18 feet above the gimmd. The apparatus 
coiafists n[ nvo telescopic fedders (each in three sections) liinged 
*togvi!KM' at the top.® The feet of the ladders liaA^e lengtlienitig 
pi(H*('s SC) as to enable the [f}3paratns to he set np on nneTeli 
ground. Near the top of the ladder are three liorizontal boards ; 
the observer sits on the middle one (leA^el with the third ning 
from tlie top), places his feet on the lowest one (level with 
the iiftli rung) and rises the one which, projects from the top 
rung as a« ami ling table. Although it is quite possible that 
the ladders veio employed during tlie rnanceiivres, none were 
actually seen in use. • * 

No cases were observed of artillery entrencliing tliemselves, 
1)nt the positions almost invariably selected Avere Avell down 
the reverse slopes of hills so that entrenebing rvas hardly 
essential. 

Some of— or possibly all — the horse-artillery batteries used 
Hags ( \vli.ite for infantry, red for cavaiiy, and red and white for 
artillery) to indicate tlie arm upon w]nch their fire was directed, 
1)nt*iioiie of the field batteries Avere provided with these flags, 
ami it is iiuderstood tliatthis system is now regarded as irieffectiA^e # 
and lias not been replaced by any c^lier. 

Tlie flashliglit apparatus for showii^g troops tliat they are 
under artillery fire has similarly heen discarded. A description 
«of tliis a])paratus, and of the method of using it, Avas given in 
“ Strefflenr’s i\lilitarisehe Zeitschrift ” for x\ngnst 1907. The 
apparatus was tried experimentally, but only on a very Ifniited 
^ scale, during the 1906 manoeuvres. 

No animimitioii columns Avere improAused for tjie manmuvres. 

The Three Arms Combined.— Allusion has already been 
made to the failure of the initial Bine reconnaissance. The 
immediate result of this failure Avas that the Bliie commander, 
ill ignorance as to the exact line of the enemy’s advance, con- 
sidered it necessary to advance on an abnormally broad front. 
("ATiisecjiiently, though numerically superior to the IXth Red 
Army Corps, the only liostile troops within striking distance, 
lie only just escaped being defeated by it in detail. 

Tlie subseqnent movements of the Blue forces seemed to 
indicate some indecision on the part of their commander. So 
far as can be ascertained the 40-mile march of the 25th Infantry 
Division, wliicli has been referred to above, Avas executed on a 
zig-zag course forining almost a complete letter W. 

The soniewhat exaggerated extensions of fronts formed a 
noticeal)le feature tbronghont the mancenvres. Generally 
speaking, extensions Avere carried out to such a degree that 
the reserves had to lie pushed prematurely into the fighting 
line, Avith tlie^ result that the commander Avas left withont 
means of driving liome his attack at AAhat should have lieeii^ 
the decisive point. ^ ^ 

xVllnsioii has already been made to another noticeable ^ 
feature in the operations, auz., the very doubtful nature of the 

ft 
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support afforded I)}- tlie artillei^y to tlie infantry and the want 
of co-operation between these two arnfs. "" 

' ^ " Medical SerYices — Each infantry and cavalry division was " 
provided with a skeleton divisionarmedical unit. 

Tlie infantry nnits consisted of — ^ 

3 am bo lance wagons (d-liorsed). 

1 aid-post wagon (2-horsed). 

1 equipment wagon (2-horsed). 

2 field hospital store wagons (4-horseii). 

The caitilry units consisted! of — 

2 ainbiilance wagons (4-horsed ). 

1 aid-post wagon# (4-horsed). 

Ihior to the commencement of the maiKeuvres, tlie i\loi‘avian 
(Toveriiment issued instructions that the various parish autho- 
rities were to take Btep3S to liave all saurces of water supply 
ivliieli were not fit for drinking purposes clearly labelled to 
that effect. 

Parish authorities were also instructed that any case ofi an 
« in lections disease was to be at once reported to the military 
authorities. 

A list of some ten *vill ages in wliich the vriter siqiply was 
known to be defective, or in whicli there had incently been 
cases of tv^plioid fe\'er, was circulated to tlie troops before tlie^ 
iriaiKeuvres, and. the billeting of troops in tliese villages Avas 
p roll it) 1 ted. 

Searcllligllts, — Each, infantry di\'ision was pro\'ided with a/** 
searchlight section, those of the Red force being transported by 
horses, while the Blue sections were proidded 'with motor trans- 
port. Each section had one 90-cm. (35-inch) searchlight. In 
addition, the horse-draught sections had a 35-cm. (13‘6-incli) 
and the motor sections a 60-cm. (23‘4-inch) searchlight each. 

No accurate details as to the motor sections are available, 
l)ut it is undei'stood that tbe 9(.)-cm. searchlights were carried 
on 80-H.P. motor ivagons, tlie motors of which could he utilised 
for working the dynamos. 

It is believed that the searclilights Avere frequently nsed in 
the outpost line. 

Maclline Guns. — Ever^-inlantry regin lentliacl at least one 
mac] line-gun section (of twn guns), one regiment of the IXtli 
Army Co]‘[)S and 10 out of the 13 regiments of the Jlnd Army 
Corps liaving tAvo sections each. It appears cleai* tliat tlie nlti- 
niate intention is to provide each battalion wit li one inachiiie-gun 
section, Avhich. Avill have tAvo gnns both in peace and Avar (not 
four guns in Avar, as was originally intended). 

* The establisliment of each section Avas increased during tlie 
mauoeuvfes to 22 men ami 6 horses. 

• The machine gunsAvere invariably used in pairs, i.e., sections 
Avere never sjilit up, and in no case AAmre tAvo or more sections 




o-roniH.1, and eoiiseqiieiith" the gun presented a very iiicon- 
spicuoiis targ-et. The position of a maeliiiie gun could usually 
only he lotaited wlien the gnu was actually firing, and tlien only 
hfH'auso the hlaidv cartridges produced a slight sinoke. It is 
nnderstotjd that the service cartridges produce no smoke 
whatever. 

Jkieh of tlie c*ava!ry divisions liad a machine--gun section of 
four guns. 


Field Bakeries. — Each of the seven infaiitry divisioiis was 
j^rovided witli a field bakeiy consisting of — 

0 4-horsed travelling field ovens. 

1 2-horsed country cai*t, for the trattsport of personnel. 

() 2-]io:rsed coiintry carts for utensils. . ‘ 

2) 2-lLOi'sed country carts for flT)ur. 

Each o\^eii is capable of turning out 50 loaves per hour, 


massed. The guns were generally well handled. They were 
frec^uently used for covering fire, especially enllade. 

The shields w^*e seldom made use of, and the guns wirre 
seldom entrenched. Upon® the only occasion on vdiicli igi 
entrenched/nurchine gun was seen, the entrenchment consisted 
of a. small excavation about 2 feet wide, 4|- feet long, arid 
() inclies deep, with tire earth thrown up in front. ^ This 
entrenchment afhn-ded fair cover for the man who was actually 
firing the^un, but uoiie wdiater^er for the man who ^vas feeding 
the annmuiitioii. # 

Wlien in action, the tripod was generally arranged so that 
tire macliine gun itself wms only just above the level of tire 
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Telegrapli and Telephone Equipment— Eacli army, 
army corps, and infantry and cavalry division was provided mtli 
a teleplione or telegrapli unit. No opportijpity occurred for 
inspecting the equipment of any of#tliese units, Init it is under- 
stood tliat the telegraph is rai^idly giving place to the telephone. 
Cables are used entirely it seems. No airlines were ^een 
throughout the manoeuvre area. 

Tile cavalry telephone patrols have been referred to above. 

Every company of infantry is now provided with J:ielephone 
equipment which can also be used for telegraphic communica- 
tion. Tlie equipment which ^ was in constant use during the 
manoeuvres consists of one terminal station with battery and 
1,500 metres of light cavalry wire. It is carried on the company 
ammunition wagon. Wfien likety to be required for use it is 
removed from this wagon and carried hy three men in special 
wallets fitted similarly to and in the place of the ^‘Patromen- 
tornister ” (a large cartridge pouch carrieti in the small of the 
hack suspended from the knapsack). 


Infantry Telephone Equipment, 



Metkod of laying Telephone Wire, 



The wire is rolled on a light metal reel which, when the 
%ire is being paid out or rolled up, is suspended in a light 
metal carrier with a handle^at the top, A crank-shaped handle 
can be attached to the end of the reel for use in winding up. 

:E' 
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Full details are already known as to the telephone equipment 
cap^ied by the fiild artill§ry/'‘'' 

Wireless Ti^egrapliy'.: — As in former years, each force 
was provided with two fielc^ wireless stations. This year there 
were in addition two stations of a new type at the disposal 
roi" the directing staff. ■ 

Remarks in connection with the older type stations will he 
Joiind in the Report on Foreign Manoeuvres, 1907.” 

The igew type stations are said to have a greatly increased 
Tange of communication, extending to 520 kilometijes (over 
(300 miles), the plant being procured from the ^Telefrmkeii 
Siemens ” firm in Nauen, near Berlin, at a cost of only 1,000L 
per station. « 

The mast utilised is of the “ Leidl ” pattern, and consists 
of ten 4 * 5-inetre (nearly 15 feet) lengths of collapsible steel 
tubing. For the l%rge range of communication the whole 
length of mast is erected ; for the manoeuvres, a length of only 
27 metres (about 88 feet) was used, this being sufficient for a 
dif^tance of 200 kilometres (124 miles). 

The time required for the erection of the mast and preparation 
for opening of communication is, for the whole length of mast, 
2^ hours; for the shorter length, alluded to above, half that 
time. ® 

# The equipment is conveyed in one double four-horse wagon, 
the receiving apparatus being carried in the hinder-carriage, 
the sending in the fore-carriage. • 

® Visual Signalling* — -All artillery and infantry units are 
provided with signalling flags, and infantry units have both 
acetylene and paraffin lamps in addition. 

Every company of infantry has three flags (one red, one 
white, and one yellow), each about 3 feet square, with a jointed 
p)ole about 6 feet long in three sections. The flags and poles 
together with the two company lamps can be carried in the 
telephone box on the company ammunition wagon. AVhen 
likely to be required for use the flags, in their case, are either 
:slipped through the straps of a inan^s knapsack or strap|)ed 
^011 to the barrel of his rifle. The lamps can be carried strapped 
•on to a mail’s knapsack. 

Thi^ee men per company are specially trained in optical 
signalling, but all officers and (full) N.C.O.’s, as well as the 
more intelligent lance-corporals and privates, are expected to 
be able to read and send messages. It is believed that the 
■standard of efficiency of the signallers is far from high. The 
flags were never seen in use during the manoeuvres, but the 
writer had no opportunity of seeing whether the lamps were used. 

Balloons* — Each of the opposing forges was provided with 
.a field balloon detachment. It is believed that thg^se detach* 

■ ^ ^ ^ 

Extracts from “Artillerie XJnterriciit 8 cm. Eeldkanonen, M. 

' , / .(General Staf.) ^ 
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meiits were equipped with "both spherical and sausage-shaped 
balloons, but only the latter were used. No |ree balloons , or 
airships were used during the manoeuvres. The sausage-shaped 
ballWis are provided with 600 to ^650 m. (doO to 710 yards) 
of cable, but it is doubtful if they eVer ascended to much more 
than half that height. On more than one occasion balloons 
were seen in a position where they could apparently have been 
easily ^knocked out” by the hostile artillery firing from their 
ordinary carriages. 

On the first day of the manoeuvres one of the^ balloons 
ascended* to^a very moderate height, at a distance of barely 
2,700 m. (2,940 yards) behind their own artillery who were 
engaging the enemy’s artillery at a range of less than 2,500 m. 
(2,720 yards), the latter *bemg in a position whence it would 
have been quite easy to push forward a single gun or a section, 
under cover of a wood, to a position whence the balloon would 
have formed an easy target. ® 

Cyclist Companies. — Each cavalry division was provided 
with a cyclist company about 100 strong. These conipanies 
diad been specially improvised for the occasion. Formerly a 
rifle battalion was attached to each cavalry division, but these 
have recently been withdrawn, and it is not improbable that 
permanent cyclist companies will soon be organised to take 
their place. 

Auftomobiles, &c. — Extensive use was made of automobiles, 
motor cyclists and mechanical transport during the manoeuvres. 

The Austrian Volunteer Motor Corps now numbers some 
50 members, of whom about 35 to 40 were present at the 
manoeuvres with their cars. Some 75 members of the Volunteer 
Motor Cyclist Corps were also present, out of a total membership 
of about 100. Owners of small 8 to 14 H.P. motor cars as 
well as owners of motor cycles are eligible for membership of 
this latter corps. « 

Some of the above motor vehicles were utilised in connection 
with the Imperial- Headcpiarters ; the remainder were distributed 
among the various staffs. 

Mechanical transport was also extensively used for supply 
purposes. No accurate details are forthcoming, but it is 
believed that at least 30 motor wagons, each drawing two or 
three ‘‘ trucks,” were present at the manoeuvres, in addition to 
a miscellaneous collection of traction engines, petrol wagons, 
travelling repairing shops, &c. 

The actual number of motor wagons in the possession of the 
Austrian ]Var Department is not known, but it is believed that 
there are altogether 124 trucks,” and that 80 more are now 
under order. ■ ^ 

m 

Travelling Kitchens. — Great progress has recently been 
'made in the eqtdpment of the army with travelling kitchens. 
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Nearly every coinpany/ battery and squadron was provided 
■witli one of tliesoi kitclien^ for tlie manoeuvres and it is believed 
tbat the kit.cbens proved a great boon to tlie men ; at tbe same 
* time, they were not always ft band when required, and in some 
cases were placed witb the baggage instead of with the fightiiig 
' „ traiig/'**' 

xi traA^elling kitchen (see “ Manoeuvre Report, 1908”) is 
capable of cooking for 250 men. Units which were too* sinall 
to be provided with these kitchens were equipped with cooking 
chests ” (Koehhisten), These consist of a box^shaped cooking 
vessel, roughly 24" b}^ 10" b^r 10", which is (parried in a 
heat-proof chest on a wagon or pack-animal. The cooking 
vessel, after being filled with the food which is to be cooked, is 
placed on a special stove for about 20 minutes and is then put 
into the chest. The heat is retained sufficiently to complete the 
cooking, and the food is stated to remain hot for 24 hours. 

All the Austro-Huhgarian mountain troops ” are equipped 
with these chests instead of with travelling kitchens. 

In Aiistria-Hungary tlie regimental transport is divided into “Pigliting 
train ” and “ Baggage train.’' — (General Sta:ff.) * 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


PART II.~ARMY CORPS MANOEUVRES. 

Tlie manoeiiYres of the Illrd (Graz) Army Corps District 
took place ii^ Carinthia on the 9t]i, 10th, and 11th September. 


STBEMGTH AMB COMPOSITION OP THE OPPOSING* 

FORCES. 

The first day was allotted to Brigade exercises. On the 
two days following the 6th Infantry Bivision (Lieutenant- 
General F. AYilmllil) opposed the 22ncl (Landwelir) Infantry 
Division (Lieutenant-General Otto v. Meixner). Each division 
comprised 13 battalions, 4 field gun and 2 field howitiJer 
^Datteries, 3 squadrons, and 2 companies of pioneers, while the 
22nd Division had in addition a cyclist detachment. 

COITNTRY. 

The operations took place near Volkermarkt in the valley of 
the Ditin, a deep, broad river with but few bridges. This is 
the district in which were held the Imperial Manoeuvi'es of 
September 1907 {vide Report on Foreign Manoeuvres, 1907,’' 
p. 8). The country is very hilly and much wooded. From 
some of the higher hills in the area, however, a good view is to 
be obtained, as also from the mountains which run parallel to 
the River Drau on both banks at a distance of some six miles. 
Between the woods the ground is closely cultivated but there 
are no fences. The roads are everywhere fairly good. « 

METHOB OF CONBBCTING THE MANCEWRES. 

Umpires. — As in the case of the Grand Manoeuvres, the 
umpiring was quietly and efficiently carried out. When a crisis 
was reached, a decision was promptly given and one side ordered 
to retire, upon which fire was again opened. 

Casualties were practised in the corps manoeuvres, while 
on one occasion 3 whole battalions of infantry were placed out 
of action as summarily as the cavalry division alluded to in 
the report on the Grand Manoeuvres {see p. 10). As a rule, 
however, troops were not put out of action altogether; they 
were informed by the umpires (as laid down in the official 
instructions on the subject, see footnote, j). 4), that they had 
^sufierecla certain percental of losses in men and had expended 
an estimated amount of ammunition. 
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* Conferences.— Conferences were conducted on a nniforni 
system. The deneral cesponsihle for the scheme himself 
explained the Gtneral and Special Ideas and descrihedhthe 
whole of the operations, criticising as he went. Indmdnal 
commanders and other officers were called npon to explain 
certein incidents as required. Explanations were allowed but 
anything in the shape of arguing was promptly repressed^ The 
conference ended with some remarks hy the senior officer 
present, this case the Inspector-General (Lieutenant-General 
Ferdinand Fiedler). 

The chief faults found at the Conference were as? follows 

(а) The incorrect use of “ indirect ” fire hy the artillery. 

The General laid down tll^t as long as the enemy’s 
main columns only were fired on indirect ” fire 
was correct. If, however, it became the duty of 
the artillery to support the infantry attack the 
“ direct ” method should he employed. 

(б) The w^ay the infantry on the Blue side got out of 

* hand, e.g,, 1 battalion was sj)read over the whole 

front of the action. Also insufficient scouting anck 
reconnaissance. 

(c) The neglect of the infantry to build up*a dense firing 

line ; and, on the other hand, reserves too far to 
the front. 

(d) Neglect of communications. 

Distinguisliiiig Marks— One side wore a broad red 
cotton hand round the head— this was very distinctive without 
being too conspicuous. 

lJmj)ires wore a similar band of white material. 

Troops out of action for a specified time wore white hands 
round their caps. 

Manoeuvre Rights, ' Crops, Compensation. — Appar- 
ently manoeuvre rights need not be acquired. Crops and woods 
were freely entered, bnt troops were blamed if they damaged 
crops when the situation did not make it necessary. When 
the manoeuvres are over an officer is left behind to receive 
claims for damages ; lie visits the locality and makes a very 
liberal offer of compensation (often twice what the damage done 
is really worth). Should the owner be not then satisfied he 
may write to the Ministry, and special officials are sent to settle 
the matter. It is said that this very rarely occurs. 

Billeting and Distribution of Supplies, — Troops were 
allotted billets from the maj) wdthout any visit being made to 
the locality by any Staff or other office/; -when allotted, regL 
nients sent their representatives Ao arrange accommodation. 
The capacity of the district as regards houses, provisions and 
water was reconnoitred beforehand. The systern pf siijjirly is 
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tliat tlie company qiiartennaster-sergeant (or equivalent) buys 
locally whatever food is required, which is cool|ed in the co^l- 
paiij kettles carried in the transport. J 

Officers* — The 3rd Army Corps is commanded by Feldzelig- 
nieistei- 0. Potiorek, wdio is a man of great character, energy 
and capacity. He appears to command the confidence of all 
ranks, and the high degree of efficiency to wdiich the corps has 
attained 4s said to be largety due to him. 

Among file officers generally there appeared to be much 
greater freedom in intercourse and in dress than is usual among 
officers of continental armies. Their habits in this respect seem 
more like ours. As far as could be seen, both staff and regh 
mental officers 'were efficient and well acquainted with their 
duties. They were not as a rule good linguists, only a very 
few being able to sjDeak either English or French. 

Infantry* — The actions on all three days were encounter 
Joattles. There %vas therefore no opportunity of seeing a prepared, 
systematic attack. The extensions generally seemed much the 
same as wdth us — as much as 20 paces between the men in the 
initial stages, ^gradually making up the firing line to 1 man per 
yard, and in some cases even double rank in the final fire 
position. The supports and reserves w^ere not always well 
handled, but were frequently observed lying down in the open 
some 100 yards in rear of the firing line when good cover was 
to be obtained another 50 to 80 yards in rear. No use app)eared 
to be made of scouts; that this -would have led to disaster 
in the fog of the 11th September and in the wooded country in 
which the manoeuvres took j)lace can scarcely be doubted. Fire 
discipline and control apjeeared to be good. Bayonets were 
always fixed at under 300-200 jm^ds, even during the close 
fighting ill the -woods and fog. ^ 

The rank and file ivere not ivearing the ne'w field service 
uniform, but many officers wore it. It consists of a blue-grey 
coat with pockets like our khaki frock but loose at the waist, 
grey riding breeches and Stohwasser gaiters. All officers w^ere in 
possession of Zeiss field glasses. 

Cavalry* — Very little cavahy was present, there being only 
3 squadrons of Uhlans, 3 of Hussars, and a troop of Hussars 
Yvhich furnished the horses for the staff and did orderly duty* 
The information brought in by the cavalry wns had and led to 
surprise Gil the first day and to mistaken conclusions on the 
second. Whether this -u^as the fault of the cavalry, or "whether 
it was due to the ordej,'s given to it, was not ascertainable. 

The lipTses were of the right stamp and, though on the 
light side, looked well. Tlie men, especially the hussars, rode 
\'ell. Little use w^as made of cavalry dismounted. 
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MaeMine Griins,— Maclime ' guns were never massed but 
we^e used every|rhere ir^ pairs and with great boldness. In 
spite of this they^ were most difficult to locate, the tripod^pii 
® which the gun is mounted making concealment easy. Emj)loyed 
as they were it would be difficult, if not impossible, for artillery 
to find and silence more than a small proportion. 

^lie fact that the guns are supplied with a method of rapid 
fire for manoeuvres adds greatly to the reality of the operations 
and assists materially in the training connected with this arm.. 
A special barrel is made for firing blank ammunition ^and the 
cartridges are loaded with paper bullets exactly sim^ar in shape 
to the service bullet ; with these, approximately the same rate 
of fire can be obtained as with ball ammunition. Care must, 
however, be taken in their use, as they are capable of wounding 
up to 35 yards. The guns were equipped with a linen bag 
which hooked on and caught all empty cases. 

Coniliaiiilications. — Intercommunication and combination 
was undoubtedly much assisted by the practice instituted by 
General Potiorek of requiring from each officer and man a know- 
ledge of the situation in his vicinity. It was the Generars 
practice, on riding up to a fresh part of the field, to inquire for* 
the situation, and he never failed to receive a full and clear 
statement. Each private soldier is supposed to kftow the coni- 
^pany and battalion on his right and left, and so on up the 
different grades to the Commander from whom the position of 
each unit under his command is required. Where some such 
method is not already in vogue, this system seems worthy of 
® imitation. 
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Grand Manoeuvres of two divisions of the Be^ian army 
were held from the 1st to the 9th September between Gand and 
the BelgiasL-French frontier. in the vicinity of Maubeiige, the 
two divisions taking part being the 1st (Red) division, which 
concentrated in and arqund Gand, and the 2n(i (Blue) division, 
which was assembled in the vicinity of Philippeville-Chimay. 

STBEMGTH AMD COMPOSITIOM QP THE OPFOSIMG 

FOECES. 

The troops engaged were as follows : — 

1st Division {Bed Foree), 

Commander - - Lieutenant-General Thys. 

Staff Officers - 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 1 Major, 3 
Captains, and 3 Lieutenants. 

Attached Officers - 12, comprising doctors, army service 

corps officers, &c., &c. 

Approximate , 


Troops : — Strength. 

1st Infantry Brigade - - - 3,950 

2nd Infantry Brigade - - » 3,950 

1st Battalion of Carabiniers - - 360 

Cyclist Company of 1st Carabiniers - 130 

3rd Regiment of Lancers - - - 545 

4th Regiment of Lancers - - - 570 « 

18th and 19th Batteries of Horse Artillery 8 guns. 


1st Regiment of Field Artilleiy (7 batteries) 28 guns. 
1st Company of Engineers. 

1st Section of Field Telegraphists. 

Ambulance column. 

Army Service Corps. 

Remount dep6t. 

With, a total strength of about 11,300 men, 2,191 horses, 
and 167 vehicles. 


2nd Division {Blue Force). 


% 

% 



Major-General Berger, 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 1 
^ Captains, 4 Lieutenants. 
1 2 , as for 1st di visi on . 


Major, 2 


Attached 
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Approxiaiate 

Strength. 

- 3,690 

~ 3,620 

380 
^ '124 


^>oops: — I ^ ^ 

3rd InfaiitmBrigade - 
4tli Infaiitry^Brigade ^ - 

2iid Battalion of Caral/iniers 
Cyclist Company of 2nd Carahiiiiers 
* Cyclist Company of 3rd Carahiiiiers - 123 

1st Regiment of Guides - - - 530 

2iid Regiment of Guides - ~ - 530 

2nd^tegiment of Lancers ^ - 525 

38tli and 39tli Batteries of Horse Artillery ^ S guns. 
2nd Regiment of Field Aidillery (6 hatteries) 24 guns. 
2nd Company of Engineers. 

2nd Section of Field Telegraphists. 

Amhulance column. 

Army Service Corps. 

Remount depot. • 

Experimental aiitomohile convo^^s. 

AVith a total strength of about 10,600 men, 2,523 horses, 
• and 148 vehicles. 


COUlTTBy. 

• 

^ Tlie terrain in which the opposing forces operated is 
undulating, with heights rising to about 150 or 200 feet above 
the general level of the country, and affords excellent posi|ions 
and good facilities for the manoeuATing and concealment of 
droops. Roads are numerous though for the most part 
extremely rough, the principal ones being tlie Napoleonic 
routes paAr^es.’’ 

The land, which is highly cultivated and open, is dotted 
about Avitli numerous small holdings and Aullages ; small Avoods 
and copses abound, but good views are always obtainable from 
the tops of tire ridges, and the country is most faAwirable for 
tlie co-operation of all arms. 


MATURE OF THE 0PERATIOMS. 

The General Idea set forth that a “Red” force was 
assembled around Gand on the 1st September for the purpose 
of covering an iinaginaiy “ Red ” army adArancing from the 
north-west in a south-easterly direction, AAdiilst a “ Blue” force 
Avas concentrated betAA^eeii the Samhre and Meuse ready to repel 
file “ Red ” and, preA^ent it gaining its objective. 

The 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th September Avere da^^s of 
marching. On the 5tli, which Avas a day of rest, the position 
of the troops was as follows : — ^ 

“ Red ” force at Lessines, Ghislenghien, Bassily, with the 
cavalry and cyclists on the ‘5ine Ath-Rb'er Deiidre-- 
Briigelette-Oainbron-Horrues-Eehecq. 
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Blue ” force sontli of tlie “ canal clu centre ” in vicinity of 
Trivieres and Bellecoiirt, with tlie cyclists and cavaby 
on the line Nenvilles-Soignies-Brain^fe ]e Comte. 

* On the morning of the 6th, thj “ Bine ” cavalry was diireiC 
hack hehind the road running from Ath ’via Soigiiies to 
Eiighien, but the Commander of the Red’^ issued orders^ that, 
as a determined attack was to be expected, his force was to 
hold^the line Meslin rEveqiie-Hellebecq ; the “Blue” force, 
receiving news that the “ Red ” was holding the ^line Silly-" 
Enghi^n, attacked Adgorously. By midday the “ Blfie,” haidiig 
driven bacfk the ‘"Red,” was, in possession of all the ground to 
the south of the road from Ath to Engliien, the “ Red ” being 
in position on the higl^groiind at Stoqnoi-Stoctuoy-Bourlon. 

On the 7 til, the “Blue” force held the attention of the 
“ Red ” in front and made a turning movement round the 
latter’s right flank, the finale of the operations being a general 
advance of the “ Blue ” force in which it would have suffered 
severely owing to the enemy having taken up a well-conceived 
false liont (2i miles in front of and below the main position), 
against which the troops of the “Blue” advanced in serried 
ranks ; had the “ Red ” troops reserved their fire slightly 
longer than w^as the case, it is jprobable that not one man of 
the attacking party would have been left. It was ruled, how- 
ever, that the “ Blue” force had won the day, and the “ Red 
force was ordered to retire. 

(3n the 8th, the forces had got so close to each other that the 
Directing Staff considered it advisable to issue orders to the. 
effect that tli%“Red” imaginary main army had assembled on 
the Escaut, "with its advanced troops well forward, while the 
“Blue ” force received information that the main “Red” army 
was on its way towards Ath. These orders were issued 
evidently with a view to causing the “Blue” to retire and to 
fight a delaying action under the eyes of the numerous inhabi- 
tants of the district who, to their credit be it said, were mest 
enthusiastic. In fact, the crowd often interfered with tlie 
operations and gave away the jpositions of the troops. 

METHOD OP COHDDCTIHO THE MAMCEUYBES. 

The Director of Manoeuvres, Lieutenant-General Mascart, 
left each of the Commanders a free hand. 

A state of war commenced daily either at 4 a.m. or 7 a.in. ; 
the cease fire” usually sounded about noon. Although out- 
posts were put out after dark, this duty was rather perfunctorily 
carried out, and a state of peace practically existed from mid- 
day until 4 a.m. oix, the following morning. 

On dlie morning of 6th September, the 1st day of Grand 
Manoeuvres, the headquarters of the two armies were only 
8 miles apart ; as a consequence exploratory work on the part 


of tlie cavalry was out of the question, and tliere was very little 
latitude for manoetvre left 4o the divisiona] commanders. 

No “ skeleton TO'ce ” was made use of except on the 
^8tli Septemher. On that dag^ the main “Red” army, wliose» 
concentration had been covered by the “Red” diAusion, aauas 
judged to have arrived on the scene of action and aa^s repre- 
sented by a skeleton force. ^ 

The corn aaus cut so that troops could xnanoe-uvre freely. 
No attempt Avas made to avoid the beetroot or clover fields. 
The country people stated that the}’' had no objection to 
mancjeiiAues as regards the inconvenience caused by liaAung to 
tie up their cattle. They had been promised compensation for 
any damage to crops, and as long as this was paid they felt they 
had no grieAmnce. 

Umpiring.^ — The Director of Manoeuvres, Avho alAAuys acts as 
Uinpire-in-Chief, Avas assisted by a larger staff of umpires than 
usual, consisting of 9 generals, 2 colonels and 24 other officers, 
making a total. of 36 umpires. No special orders or new ideas 
were issued. 

One group of artillery AA^as furnished Avith a luminous disc 
arranged on the same principle as a heliograph, AAdiich could be 
directed on to the enemy. When this group oj)efied fire, the 
disc Avas directed on to the target, the method employed for 
demonstrating Avhich branch of the army Avas under fire being 
as under : — ® 

^ Artillery - Rapid fire for 2 to 3 minutes, the disc being 
“projected” on to the oppqging artillery 
and showing a succession of double dots 
(i i i i i of the Morse code). 

Infantry - Single shots at interAmls of 15 seconds, the 
disc being “projected” on to the target 
AAuth fixed light. 

® Cavalry - Fixed light as for infantry, but the late of fire 
Avas more rapid. 

The aboA^e method did not appear to counteract to any 
appreciable extent the inevd table difficulties of helping a force 
to realise Avhich of its units are under fire, the chief draAvback 
being that the further away the target was, the more AAudely 
AAme the “ rays ” to be seen, and consequently more men Avere 
“ shoAvn ” to be under fire than Avas in reality the case. 

KEMARKS. 

. Staff.— The orders of the Staffs of both, forces were most 
careful and minute, comprising instructions for practically 
every unit or detaclunent and leaving no scope for the initia- 
tive of the Brigadiers. This was due f)robably to the system of 
billeting the troops, which necessitated the splitting up of 
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brigades. It was therefore more convenient to issue orders to 
the “ Officer Commanding Advanced Troop^or detachments ” 
and to “ Commandants of Cantonments ” thav| to Brigadiers. 

® As an exainjple of this, the ^iindermehtioned units were 
fef erred to in the orders of the Coinmander of the “ Red ” force 
on one of the day’s operations : — 

(а) The cavalry and advanced troops ; 

(б) Supplementary advanced troops by name, viz., the Illrd 

Battalion of the 4th Regiment of line, the 8th Battery 
« field artillery, the Ilnd Battalion of the 4th Regiment 
t)f line, the 7th -Battery of field artillery, the 1st 
Battalion of the 4th Regiment of line, the 6th battery 
field artillery^ the 4th Regiment, the 3rd Group field 
artillery ; ’ 

(c) Ilnd Battalion of the 2nd Regiment of line, the Ilnd 
Battalion of the 3rd Regiment 4)f line, one company of 
the 2nd Regiment of line, two companies of the 1st 
Regiment of line, detachment from the 2nd Regiment 
of line, 3rd Regiment of line. 

The orders laid down the time and place for these units to 
take up their posts, and it devolved upon the commandants of 
the various lifilleting cantonments to ensure that the orders were 
carried out. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the orders of the 
Comip.anders of the two opposing forces were written in minute 
detail, and that those of the Brigadiers and subordinates were 
for the most part verbal. 

■n 

The Three Arms combined. —In connection Avitli the 
higher leading, an officer reports ; — 

Tlie leading impression left on tlie wiiter's mind was that a 
policy of half measures was adopted by the commanding genei’als. 
It appeared to he understood that the side which ‘ attacked ’ carried 
out certain recognised moves against which the side which defended-^' 
made the recognised counter moves. No General Reserve was kept 
in the hands of the Genei-al Officer Commanding -in- Chief either in 
attack or defence, so no weajion was available to carry out any 
decisive attack. But there seemed to he no desire to do anything 
decisive ; the tendency seemed to be to endeavour to avoid defeat 
rather than to risk eveiything to force a victory. 

“Reserves were used for panying not for striking. The ‘Blue' 
army, which generally took the ofiensive, matched on two roads, one 
brigade on each road, with no General Reserve. 

“The ‘Red' army, when it took up a defensive position on 
September 7th, had one regiment in local reseiwe to one brigade and 
two battalions to the other brigade, both in rear of the centre ; there 
/was no General Reserve. 

“This may be partly accounted for by the organisation of a 
Belgian division in two brigades, an organisation that it is difficult to 
subdivide into thl’ee parts. Possibly this absence of a General 
Res'^rve is dne to German teaching ; it seems, however, to be dis- 
tinctly doubtful if tactic^ theories suitable to an army of twenty- three 
corps are equally suitable to an aimy of four divisions." 


Froiitage.™‘Wlieii advaiic^^^^^ iii column of route previous 
to ati attack, the mvo bri of a division were usually about 
^2,500 yards apart, lit is difficult to estimate the front of a u^it 
in the attack, but a battalion appeared generally to be on a 
front of about 350 to 400 yards. 

Oti September 7th, the defensive position taken up by the 
Eed ” Division had a front of from 4,500-5,000 yards. 

Advanced Guards. — The following was a typical advanced 
guard for a division : — 

1 squadron.^ « 

2 battalions. 

1 battery. ^ 

1 section of engineers. 

2 ambulances. 

'The advanced guard was usually about one mile in front of the 
head of the main body! 

Small Columns. — On two occasions the “ Red ” defensive 
side sent out three small columns to reconnoitre to its front ; on 
the first occasion they consisted each of one battery, one battalion ^ 
.and some cyclists; on the second occasion they were each 
composed of one squadron and one battalion, the infantry acting 
^as support to the cavalr^n 

On the first occasion they acted as an advanced guard and 
were finally merged in the general action. r 

^ On the second occasion one of these columns, after a inarch 
■of about two miles, encountered the enemy and caused the 
dej)loyment of the whole of the hostile 3rcl Biigade, making 
good their retreat through some woods. 

Co-operation. — No sj^stem of co-operation between the three 
arms was appiarent ; co-operation between artillery and infantry 
•certainly left almost everything to he desired. 

Infantry.— The men were frequently afoot by 2 a.m. and 
occasionally did not xuach their billets until 6 and 7 p.ni. ; 
they carried a veiy heavy pack and were very unlucky as 
regards weather; their cheerfulness and good temper under 
these conditions show that they are good hard-working soldiers. 
The physique of the line, as far as appearances went, was poor, 
below that of one of our home battalions (notwithstanding the 
difierence in the age of recruits). 

The intelligance of the men appeared to be generally a great 
deal below that of the French army, partly, perhaps, because 
there were more Flemish than Walloons in the ranks. 

Taciics— Tlie Belgian, infantry lias apparently ipade but* 
little progress during recent years. Speaking of tbe attack, an 
■officer reports : — • 
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"‘It is difficult to know wkere to begin to criticise tbe conduct of 
the infantry attack; it is not too much to say t^ie methods employed 
seemed to be based on the principle that war isfcondiicted with ihank 
& cartridges. ^ 

^ “ The general rate of advance ijas far too quick. The men moved 

in quick time, the normal extension being sihgle rank. Fire tactics 
were practically non-existent, no attempt being made to establi§h fire 
positions or to employ covering fire ; ranges were not taken ; the men 
^rarely lay down but usually knelt or stood when firing and did not 
always aim ; ammunition carriers were not employed ; advances were 
never made hy a unit smaller than ha.lf a company, the^uitiative for 
each advance coming from the captains of companies who, like all 
oSb.er officers, invariably stood up the entii’e time. 

“ Supports moved in line* of sections in fours or in line and usually 
about 30 to 40 yards behind the filing line, the reserves a similar 
distance behind the supports ; if the enemy reserved their fire until 
the reserves were in sight, the whole of these 3 successive lines would 
be pinned to the ground for an indefinite period. 

“Before an attack a reconnaissance was sometimes made by 
^ Groupes d’ BxploraMon.’ These groups consisted of from four to 
six men under a non-commissioned officer and were in the proportion 
of one group per company. The methods adox^ted by them suffered 
from the same defect as 'was obseiwed in the infantry attack, namely, 
ignorance of the deadliness of modern rifle fire. The group usSally 
marched slowly forward at about 4 paces extension, until within 
100 yards of the enemy, when the men laid down and the non- 
commissioned officer went back with any information he had 
collected. 

“The remarks in the above paragraph are an unexaggerated<«. 
statement of fact, but it is only fair to say that there are indications 
that the prevailing methods will shortly he altered. Here and there 
^ne saw an officer, usually a young officer, who was endeavoimng to 
establish a fire fight. On one occasion the wiiter saw trenches made ^ 
in the attack.” 

Anotlier ej^e witness reports tliat attacking infantry made 
very little attempt at concealment. 

Entrenching. — The occupation of the position north of 
Ghislenghien on September 7tli was -well carried out. In the 
centre portion a line of trenches ran along the forward crest of 
the position and would have made a good target for artillery"; 
in the flank portions of the line the infantry trenches ivere well 
down the forward slope of the hill and completely defiladed l^y 
trees, houses, &c., from the hostile artillery. From this position 
a range of from 400 to 600 yards was available. These trenches 
were intended as a surprise to the enemy. 

Supports and reserves were uiientrenched but were placed 
either in houses on the exposed slope of the hill or in folds of 
the ground in rear. 

Only one instance was seen of entrenching in the attack. 
The men were lying down at about 500 yards from the enemy ; 
one man in each four dug while lying down and pushed forward 
the earth to form a small parapet, the theory apparently being 
^that the jigger was covered by the fire of the other thi’ee men 
in the section. The parsipet was a very modest 'affair, about 
• 9 inches high and about 5 inches thick on an average. 
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In tlie defence tlie trenches made were all of one type, witli 
a parapet 2 feetfciigli an^ a trencli 3 feet "broad and 2 feet 
deep. They wer^nade by the infantry under the siij)eryisipn 
of their own officers and were masked fairly effectually bj 
straw or grass, but no traveirses, recesses, or head cover were 
used,^ nor were there covered approaches or communicating 
trenches for supports and reserves. The artilleiy did not 
entrench. 

Want gf Watchfulness, — The passive attitude noticeable 
throughout all ranks -was especially to be observed ramong 
troops “ on the defensive.’' There. was very little atttnnpt made 
to take the attacker by surprise, and the defending troops 
usually only opened fire after they had been shot at by the 
attacker. On one occasion two battalions marched in column 
of fours for 70 yards dowm a road along the front and in full 
view of two companies of hostile infantry 300 yards off without a 
shot being fired at them. 

Visibility . — The uniform of the infantry (long blue great 
coai, dark shako or round ‘^pill-box” cap) made them very 
visible when in movement, while their large packs made them 
equally so on the few occasions that they lay down. 

As regards the officers, their uniform, especially their gold- 
laced ‘"kepi,” wns very visible, and they invaria'Dly stood up 
%nd even remained on horseback witliin decisive ranges. 

Cavalry .—The cavalry, both officers and men, are on the 
whole of a better class than the infantry. They are WT'ell 
® mounted and good riders, and take care of their horses. The 
cavalry scouted well during the first part of tlfe manoeuvres, 
but when the tw- o opposing forces came into close contact they 
appeared to await events in the hope of bringing off a brilliant 
charge. Dismounted work did not seem in favour, the attached 
cyclists being relied on to a large extent for fire action {see 
.P; ■ ' 

Ground scouts were not always employed ; on one occasion 
a regiment, while charging infantry, found itself stopped by an 
impassable ditch wnthin 150 yards of the enemy. 

As with other armies, spectacular cavalry charges are 
popular. On September 7 th the “Blue” cavalry made a raid 
wdtli two regiments round the right flank of the “ Red ” army, 
and after a inarch of 12 miles succeeded in capturing a battalion 
with a quantity of transport, and, what was more important, 
ascertained that the “Red” reserves were not on the right 
flank. The “Blue” cavalry were not, however, satisfied but 
proceeded to execute a charge over 1,000 yards of open ground 
against more than a battalion of infantry backed by a brigade 
of artillery. The cavalry was formed into th/ee bodies, one group 
charging the infantry and the other two attacking tlic^giins in 
front and flank. The umpires put f he two regiments of the 
“ Blue ” cavalry out of action for the rest of the day. 
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Ar tiller y«— The artillery. used, for the first time at grand 
maiimiivres, the new 7 * 5 cm. Q.F. field gun wliith was considered 
on all sides to he a success. ‘ ' * , § ** ' 

®The men appeared to he well drilled and to know their ® 
deities, while the guns and wagoi:^ were well horsed, hut, as 
noticed in 1906, the general turn-out was not smart and the 
gunners seemed to have no pride in their guns. 

Tlje unit is the brigade which is rarely split up, although 
single batteries are allotted to the advance guard and occasionally 
sent to support strong reconnaissances. Each baftery in a 
brigade*was usually given a separate target so that the fire was 
divergent. * On some occasions the brigade came into action in 
an echelon or V-shaped formation, and if a change of target was 
ordered, batteries fired m front of each other at an extremely 
dangerous angle. Gun teams were usually placed behind the 
centre of their batteries and far too close. 

Indirect fire was usually resorted to, hut there were several 
instances of batteries coming into action just behind the crest 
of a hill where the target could be seen over the sights. 
Batteries did not often change their positions, and the usnal 
range, owing to the undulating nature of the ground, was 
between 2,500 and 3,000 ^mrds. The artillery in the attack 
often failed to support properly the infantry, while in the 
defence they Vere slow to take advantage of suitable targets 
and did not deliver any methodical fire against the hostile ^ 
infantry. 

OVhervation Ladder , — An observation ladder was carried, 
consisting of a length of ladder about 8 feet long, with a • 
shorter length .^bout 4 feet long under it, so that the whole 
could be drawn up telescopically to a length of about 10 feet. 
This ladder was supported on a two-legged strut. 

The ladder appeared to be similar to that mentioned in the 
Eeport on Foreign Manoeuvres 1907, German}^” p. 76. 

The thin iron rungs of the ladder were jointed so that the 
ladder packed flat, somewhat on the principle of an “ X 
pattern camp bed. 

This ladder appears to be used solely for “ observing.’^ 

Telephone . — One artillery brigade used an experimental 
telephone equipment. This was worked by 2 men (artillery- 
men), each of whom had a small drum carrying about 200 yards 
of wire. 

The receiver had no mouthpiece, so that it was impossible 
to speak and listen simultaneously : the results appeared to be 
unsatisfaGtory. 

There were no signallers, so that, in default of the telephone, 
all messages were either given verbally or by orderly. 

m Engineers. — Th5 engineers were employed either in en- 
trenching® or in throwing* up ‘‘ points d’appui,” ‘and in the 
«. technical duties of telegraphy and telephony. 
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Cyclists.— THree companies of cyclists of tlie Carabiiiier 
regiments were fcttaclied to the advanced cavalry, two com- 
panies (240 cyclife) being attached to the Bine ” cavalry and 
• one company (12(j cyclists) to the ‘‘ Red ” cavalry. These were 
of great assistance in scoutiiig and in holding defiles, eUeten, 
for the purpose of covering either the advance or the retirement 
of the cavalry, and they worked extremely well. 

It is considered that these cyclists, when acting with cavalry, 
should be permitted to precede the cavalry even to distances of 
50 miles fer the purpose of obtaining possession of and holding 
a defile prior to the arrival of the mounted branch : J:hi&^niethod 
of employing cyclists would ap*pear to have advantages in 
Belgium -where roads are numerous and dismounted action on 
the part of the cavalry is rare. The** cyclists were extremely 
well trained, hardy and intelligent, and seemed thoroughly 
conversant with map-reading. 

ft 

Medical. — A new departure was the establishinent of 
depots d'edopes'^ By this new arrangement men who were 
footsore were taken temporarily into hospital and were sent 
back to the ranks as soon as they were sufficiently recovered. 

Fornierly, as soon as a man was admitted to hospital lie 
was immediately sent home to barracks, and the number of 
^men footsore was very large. The new plan is stated to have 
had a rernarkahle effect in lessening the number of admissions. 

Wireless Telegraphy. — -A wireless telegraph appiratus 
m was experimented with by the Directing Staff. 

Aeronautics. — ^No balloons or aeroplanes -^^fere employed. 

Machine G-uns. — No machine guns were used. 

Transport. — An experiment was made with about 30 motor 
lorries for the supply of the “ Blue ” force. The instructions to 
ihese were very clear and the system worked well, the supplies 
being brought from the fortress of Antwerp in two special 
trains daily and being distributed among the units by means 
of the autoinobile lorries. All the lorries were hired. 

The staffs, cavalry and cyclists v/ere also accompanied by 
automobiles as transport, this system meeting with the approval 
of these units. 

Two, at any rate, of these transport automobiles were 
ordinary touring car chassis fitted with an improvised body. 
Their speed was considerable, hut the carrying capacity could 
not have been .more than 1,000 to 1,500 lbs. 

, Steam ^ Tramways.— Much use was made of the steam 
tramways for the conveyance of supplies. As tliere are- 
3,000 niiles^of steam tramways iii^^ Belgium, this ihetliod of 
transport would be highly valuable in war. 
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Billeting. — As is Gustoniaryin Belgiiini, all the 11001)8 ^ 61*6 
hilleted during the afternoons and nights. Tlfe s}- stern piirsiied 
is J^hat the dismounted branches are installifd in the villages 
nearest to the scene of the final ®operations of the day, the * 
inoiinted branches being established in those further away. 
As a rule the infantry had to march 3 to 6 miles after the day's 
operations, the mounted branches performing a distance of 5 to 
9 niilSs in order to ariive at their destinations. 

Though the advantages of the men being uiideii cover are 
great, the necessity of performing long marches after a day's 
manoeuvre has its drawbacks,, since not only does it entail extra 
fatigue on the troops but it also tends to slackness in the posting 
and keeping up of an oi^tpost line at night, as was evidenced by 
the fact that the outposts were, during the recent manoeuvres, 
more imaginaiy than real. Complaints, too, appeared in the 
Press as to the long time which elapsed before troops were 
settled in their billets. 

The actual telling-off of the troops to billets was most care- 
fully done and well carried out, the Commandants of tlie varies 
villages being held responsible that the men in the caiitonmeiit 
of which they were in charge were in the appointed places at 
the prescribed time Dn the following morning. 

# 

Committee of Liquidation. — Prior to Grand Manoeuvres « 
being held a Committee of Licpiiclatioii is formed, the menihers 
of which are, as far as ]30ssible, the same as those forming the 
Committees which assess damages to property during fortress 
manoeuvres and minor exercises- It is, therefore, in reality a 
Standing Coinri!ittee. This Committee sends to the p)roclaimed 
area, before the manoeuvres commence, delegates who examine 
the ground and farms, assisted by the local authorities and 
the gendarmerie, the burgomasters being always most useful in 
these duties as they are invariabl^u most hard-working and 
knowledgeable men. ^ 

As soon as the troops have passed over any groiind, certain 
menihers of the Committee assess the damage done in i)resence 
of the tenants or proprietors, handing to the latter an army form 
duly signed with a statement of the anioimt assessed for the 
damage done. This sum is invariabty paid within three daj^s 
unless the owner of the property does not agree to the sum 
entered on the form. (The form is well-known to all the popula- 
tion and has been apxiroved by Parliament.) In the event of a 
proprietor not agreeing, he has the right to appeal to a tribunal, 
but he never does so as he is usually fairly paid for damage 
done and the trouble and delay of appealing are great, 
Niinierous attempts at bluff are made, but the Committee, hj 
virtue of its being as ^ far as possible a standing or pemianeiit 
one, has tke respect of all classes and, being aided by the local 
Jiurgomasters and authorities, carries great weight add is treated 
with confidence. 
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Hations.—Tlie following special daily niaiioeiivre ration was 
issiiecl:— , | 

® Bread - - - li lbs. 

Fresh, meat «- - - 9 ozs. 

Preserved meat ~ - 3 ozs. -* 

Sugar ^ - l|-ozs. 

1 compressed meat ration was also carried. 

Tlie Press* — The correspondents always published the 
position o^the camps of the larger units in the evening papers, 
which must have simplified matters for both sides. The great 
liberty of the Press in this respect shows that, in Case of war, 
the Belgians and their allies might have great difliculty in 
keeping their dispositions out of the papers, unless a rigid press 
censorship were instituted. 
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• PART I— ARMY MANOEUVRES. 

Tlie iViiiiy Manoeuvres toot place from tlie IStli to tlio 
IStli September near La Palisse in the ancient province of 
Boiirbonnais. 

STBEMGTH AMB COMPOSITIOIT OP THE OPPOSIHO 

FORCES. 

The troops engaged ^Yere : — 

White Army : — 

Xlllth Army Corps (General Goiran) 

S5th Infantiy Division. 

26th „ 

13th Cavalry Brigade. 
m 13th Artillery Brigade. 

Lyon Regionale Brigade : — 

2 Zouave battalions. 

2 Line Alpine battalions. 

Blue A rmy : — 

XlVth Army Corps (General Robert) 

27th Infantry Division. 

28tli 

14th Cavalry Brigade. 

14th Artillery Brigade. 

Chasseur Brigade : — 

7 battalions. 

6th Cavalry Division : — 

5tli Cuirassier Brigade, 

6 til Dragoon Brigade. 

15 th and 16th Batteries of 6th Artillery Regiment. 

The total number of troops engaged was about 55,000. 

Infantry regiments had 3 battalions, and battalions had • 
4 companies. Companies \vere about 160 strong, of whom 60, 
on an average, were Reservists. 

• Each» artillery brigade had 3 batteries (H. A. 2 only). Each 
battery horsed 4 guns an® 4 wagons, the former with 6 horses, 
the latter with 4. The minimum of horses per brigade was 225. 
There wei^ about 75 men ner bf^.ttATO wUn 
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Oavalry regiments liad 4 squadrons, each about 90 to 100 
stroftg. They alsAbad no *resei*vists. 

COtHTBY. 

The coiintiy was decidedly difficult. It was very liilly and 
intersected with hedges and with barbed wire. Roads yvere 
few. There Avere no wide fields for artillery ; shock action for 
cavalry in iarge bodies was impossible, and the country was not 
easy for infantry to cross. 

Even for horsemen in twos a-nd threes it was hard to get 
about, for the niajoritj^ of the fences, though jumpable, were 
fortified by strands of barbed wire. 

Infantry, on the other hand, were able to keep out of sight 
and approach very near to a position before exposing themselves, 
and could move unobserved from one flank to another. 

It was also as diflicult country as the dirigible is ever likely 
to have to explore, since the balloon had to he almost verti- 
cally^ over some of the valleys before the observer could see 
what tliey contained. 

MATUBE or THE OPEBATIOMS.^ 

^ Tlie following was the scheme : — 

General idea , — A White army is south-east of Bourges, a 
Blue army is north of Chalons, There are considerable 
^ Blue forces at the entrenched camp of Lyons. 

Speeial idea^ White . — The White army \yill move east, 
nort.li of the line Moulins, Bouibon-Lancy, Mont^eau- 
les-Mines. The 13th Corps will march on Digoiii and 
cover the army from any attempt directed on it from 
the Lyons direction. 

Special idea, Blue . — The 14th Corps comiiig from Lyons is 
ordered to cross the I^oire at .Roanne and attack the 
right of the White army. 

The scheme was rather less simple than usual, for there was 
a prohahility of Blue having to make a complete change of 
direction of iiiarcli and no one could tell exactly where the 
collision would occur ; all depended on the respective rate of 
iiiarchiiig of the two forces. As the director also reserved to 
hiinself the right to transfer the ''Regionale Brigade” from one 
side to the other from day to day a further possible complication 
presented itself. As a matter of fact the “ Regionale Brigade ” 
was not transferred until the last day. 

The 6th Cavaliy Division reached Moiitcomhroux at about 
8 aan. on Septeniher 15th. At about r the same time the 
“ Regionale Brigade,” which had been pushed forward, to cove/ 
the crossing" of the Besbre by the loth Corps, reached Sorhier, 
occupied the east side of it, and halted. The G-.O.C. the cavalry " 
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realising this, swung south-west and occupi^l the passages of 
the Beshre hehind the regional brigade, but mpre White iiifafttiy 

coBiing up, he was forced to retire eastwards^ ^ 

• 

® September 16th. This day saw the two forces gaining 
contact all along the line, but without being seriously engaged 
excex)t for a White detachment of 5 battalions and a battery of 
artillery which advanced to Choiix to draw the enemy west. 
The enemy was not to be drawn, so the detachment assumed 
the offensi\n and pushed on fighting to the east of Lodde. 

SeptenflDer 17th. The ea^ly morning saw the 13th Corps at 
Sorbier and Moiitcombroux with its advanced detachment at 
Barrais-Bussoles, and “ Regionale Brigade ” at Bert. The 
14th Corps was compactly disposed on the line Droiturier- 
Montaignet Chez-Coulon. The former received orders to hold 
at all costs the line Sorbier-Liernolles, w]iilst die latter was told 
to assume an energetic ofiensive. 

Battle was joined on the line Montcombroux-Donjon, the 
two divisions of the 14th Corps attacking simultaneously, vdiile 
the Chasseur brigade and cavalry division tried to outflank the 
enemy’s left. This enveloping movement was met by a 
crushing coy.nter-attack macle by one of the White divisions, 
and the Chasseurs were driven back. ^ 

September 18th. The Regionale Brigade ” was transferred 
to tliii Blue army, wliich attacked the White army on the line 
Sorbier-Liernolles while making its principal effort on the^ 
right with the “Chasseur” brigade closely supported by the 
“ Regionale Brigacle.” 

METEOB OP COEBtrCPIMG THE MAITCEWHES. 

The Director of the manoeuvres was General Tremeaii. 

« 

The headquarters of the Director was at Lapalisse, where 
commanders of forces sent copies of their orders before 5 p.m. 
daily. They w^ere enjoined to consider the Director as the 
general commanding the army of which their corps formed 
part, and to send to him all such communications as would 
normally he sent in those circumstances. This was ordered with 
a view not only to keeping the Director informed of all 
iiiOAmiients, but also to putting the field conimunications to the 
lest. 

The manoeuvres were not really continuous hut were sus- 
pended ahoiit 5 or 6 p.m. and resumed at daylight. The 
preliminary instructions laid down that special permission 
# for night operations liad to he obtained from the Director. 

^ A circular was issuecl hy the W^af Minister shortly before 
the manoeuvres, giving a general instruction on the conduct of 
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operations on a ^arge scale. The following is a precis of tlie 
cir(fular % * 

“ My predecessors liave frequently insisted on the importano^^ of 
setting simple and definite ijehemes, and also of leaving the greatest 
possible freedom to the officers commanding sides in order to cnltivaW- 
their judgment and j>ower of deciding for themselves. 

* I desire once more to impress these principles and at the same 
time to point ont a danger which mnst he avoided. ^ 

'‘A tendency is abroad to organise operations on a veiy large 
scale and of great duration, which might sometimes find their parallel 
in war hnt which in peace are ont of proportion to the nnmher of 
troops and the time available. 

Fnrthermore, this mode of •procedure has the a&ditional dis- 
advantage of being actnally harmfnl to proper instruction. It entails 
long inarches before contact is obtained and has the consequent 
failing of shortening the subsequent operations and the fight proper, 
the rational and methodical development of which must always remain 
one of the chief objects of manoeuvi’es. It must not be forgotten that 
the period of manoep-vres on a lai’ge scale is short when troops of all 
arms, with fairly large effectives, can manoeuvi’e with comparative 
freedom over all sorts of ground and in a series of operations having 
a rational sequence. So it is of the highest importance to waste not 
• a moment of this time and to i*estrict the operations as far as possible 
to tactical movements. 

Reconnaissance of the enemy’s movements, the choice of the best 
direction and manner in which to attack him in the most favourable 
fashion, the employment of gronnd, and the utilisatiop. of the reserves 
will afford quite sufficient subjects of study for the commanders of 
® sides without leaving the realm of tactics. 

As for the troops their instruction wiU thus be also assured in 
the way most calculated to bear fruit.” <r, 

^ At tlie final conference General Tremean referred to the 
difficulty of the ground and stated that the troops must learn 
to fight in every kind of country. He also explained that in 
order to give freedom of manoeuvre it was necessary for the 
opposing army corps to be at least 60 kilometres (37y miles) 
apart. 

Umpiring. — The complicated system of reducing fire effect 
to mathematical expressions, which was tried last year {see 
p. 37, “ Report oii Foreign Manoeuvres, 1908 ”), was abandoned 
at these manosiivres. So also was the endeavour to indicate 
artillery targets by means of electrical pirojectors, since these 
were not found satisfactory owing to the impossibility of aiming 
the projectoi' with suiSicient accuracy. 

The only orders given to the umpire staff were a simple set 
of instructions. In these it was impressed on them that their 
duty was to keep the operations as near reality as they could, to 
inform units of the nature and volume of fire under which they 
were, and to see that they acted accordingly. 

In forming an opinion of the way in which umpiring is 
carried out in France one most important point must not be 
forgotten. This is that umpires, as far as J)ossible, avoid takings 
any action which will curb the spirit pf dash and forward move- 
ment, This spirit is carefully cultivated in France. The 
French officers say that if men are being constantly stopped 
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by umpires they will end by believing that adi^ance under lire 
is impossible or nearly so, whereas they desire tlie troops %o 
belie^ve that nothing is impossible to brave iiten. Bullets will 
stop men soon eiiougb, and the troops do not need the further 
discouragement of being taught throughout their brief peace 
training that they must halt directly they come under henvj 
fire or ^vithin close range of the enemy. 

A few details were given in the insfructions as to putting 
troops out of action and stopi)ing the march of a coluinti caught 
by the enemy’s fire. 

There w&s nothing at all*vexatious or hampering in the 
instructions, but just an appeal to the tactical sense of the 
umpires, an exhortation t# activity, and a reminder to the troops 
that they must bo w to the umpires’ decisions as they would to 
the fortune of war. 

There were as usual very few umpiijes according to our 
ideas. The chief umpire with three field officers operated from 
the headquarters of the directing staff. With each army was an 
umpire staff of 1 general of division, 2 generals of brigade, aad 
15 other officers. With the cavalry was a general officer and 
3 cavalry officers. 

To each group of umpires was attached a small staff providing 
means of comitlunication. 

The chief umpire had a motor-car, a motor-cyclist and 

3 cyclists. 

Eac4i army group had a motor-car, 3 motor-cyclists and 

4 cyclists. 

The cavalry group had a motor-car, 2 motor-cyclists and 
2 cyclists. Besfdes these a troop of cavalry was divided up 
among the different groups. 

Telegraphic communication was also provided for the use of 
the umpire staff by means of a number of field telegraph lines 
running at right angles to the general front of each force and 
in communication with the chief umpire at a central station, « 

Every day the Chief Umpire, General Pan, divided the 
probable scene of operations into zones, each of which was 
placed under a general of brigade. Some of the assistant 
iinipires were attached for the day to definite units and were in 
telephonic comniunication with the brigadiers, who had in 
their turn to report to a central post which forwarded the 
information to Generals Tremeau and Pau. 

This system worked fairly well, although occasionally a junior 
umpire caused delay by refusing to give a decision and by 
referring the ease to his superior. Decisions affecting the 
larger units (regiment of infantry, brigade of artillery, etc.) were 
referred to the Director of Manoeuvres for confirmation. 

* Units experienced Ihe usual difficulty of knowing when they 
were unde!* artillery lire, the final conference General Pau 
inferred to this matter and suggested that the artillery com- 
manders on both sides should be able to communicate with each 
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other. It would tlien be possible for, say, the Blue artillery 
ccpiinander to till his opponent, “ Your battery in such and such 
a position is ui^ler fire.” He also suggested that umpires 
® should be instructed, whenever they heard hostile artillery' fire, 
to inform the unit which they accompanied that it was under 
artillery fire. 

BEMARKS. 

The Three Arms Combined. — The staff work was very 
good, 'fliere was no fuss, no galloping staff officers, in spite of 
the lack of means of conmiunication. The way ii^ wliich large 
units were moved — for example, the counter-attack of the 
■26th Division on the 17th September^ — was admirable. Full 
advantage of the undulating country was taken, and masses of 
men were moved across country without the knowledge of the 
enemy. The combination between the three arms varied to a 
marked degree in the two corps. In the 13th, the commander 
of which was formerly a gunner, the combination between 
artillery and infantry was most noticeable, while with the 
l^tli corps the artillery often failed to support the infantry. 
The cavalry did not seem to work in harmony with the other 
arms, ]}ut this was probably due to the difficult nature of the 
ground which was more suited for fire thaiv shock action, 
^ whereas the French cavalry have an apparent dislike to 
disiiiounted work. 

In all the schemes and discussions great importance was 
attached to the necessity of a general forming a “ manoeuvring 
® mass.” Cleneral Robert was criticised by General Tremeau for 
his failure to form such a mass in the operations of the 17th. 
On the other hand, General Goiran, who had 2 divisions and 
1 brigade of infantry, retained a whole division wliich he 
moved from the centre to the left to make his counter-stroke. 
The decisive attacks wure always driven home by artillery and 
iiuiiierous lines of infantry. 

• Tliere seems a tendency in France to allow for an army 
corps a slightly greater frontage than has hitherto been 
considered safe. 

In the march orders of the 14th corps the different columns 
were kept in hand by making them pass given lines at stated 
times. Generally speaking, orders wure rather long and 
detailed, especiall}^ the administrative parts. 

Infantry. — The great interest of this year’s manoeuvres lay 
ill seeing how the French infantry worked in a somewhat 
enclosed country which was more or less new to both corps. 
The reports received from the various officers attending the 
manoeuvres differ in their conclusions. Some consider that the 
leading of officers and non-commissioned officers was not gooci, 
whereas others are loud in their praises of the initiative and 
intelligence displayed. On the whole, the majority of tho), 
reports seem to point to the fact that the French infantryman 
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does not receiA^e as good an individual iiistructpn as our men, 
lias not tlie same idea of the effects at the mpderii rifle, and, 
doiil:y:less mving to his uniforin and heaA^y e4uipnieiit, is not 
nearly so quick. On tlie other hjiid, it is agreed that the 
liaiidling of battalions or larger units by their respectii'e 
commanders Aims excellent. - • 

Thai section is becoming more and more the tactical unit (it 
must not be forgotten that the French section is twice the 
strength of our oaaui). The captain nowadays, instead* of com- 
nianding* one unit, commands four. This system allows great 
flexibility aiicl gmes free scope* to ini tiatme, but it demands a 
high standard of intelligence and training on the part of tlie 
section leader, and, as liiitted aboAm, some of the latter have not 
3 ’et reached the required standard. 

There AA^as no normal system in the infantry attack, but 
eveiy leader adopted the formation whicfli he thought best. 
The most usual formation for the advance up to effectiAm 
ranges Avas lines of lialhcompan.}" coluniiis in fours or sections 
ill file. This enabled the conij3anies to take full advantage t)f 
existing cover and also facilitated the passage of such articles 
as hedges and barbed AAore. In this connection it maybe noted 
that a company or larger unit alAA'ays reconnoitred lieforeliand 
by scouts the country OA^er which it AA^as to move, and the 
leader in consequence at once made for the best concealed 
approaches. 

During the advance companies and sections were carefnl to 
cover their front or flanks by scouts, bnt the latter did not 
ahvays push far# enough forAAnrd or study the ground. iVs is 
sometimes the case AAdtli ns, they seemed to consider themselv^es 
hound to maintain a definite distance from their units. For the 
advance in fire-SAA^ept zones, extensions were generally not more 
than one or tAvo paces, although instances of four paces between 
men Avere seen. Rushes of about 40 yards Avere usually hy 
sections, Imt the pace Avas sIoav and the men Avere aAvkAvard in® 
rising or lying doAAui. Gradual adAmice hy pairs of (or single) 
men Avere sometimes AAutnessed, either from one flank or from 
tlie centre. Skirmishers usually AAmrked in pairs. Very little 
attention Avas paid either to supporting or converging fire, nor 
did the sections ahvays take fall advantage of cover. There 
Avas a tendency for the men to crowd behind hedges which did 
not afford protection except from vieAv, and to fire, standing, 
through the gaps. 

The fire position Avas usually AA’^ell selected, and the firing 
line carefully built up. The actual assault Avas carried out by 
dense masses, but at a slow pace to the accoriipanimeiit of 
bugles and eA^en ban(|s. The regimental colour Avas imfiiiied 
®ancl Avas cmrried foiward in the charge. 

^ After the assault units Avere reformed AAutli great rapidity 
AAdien no further adAmnce AA^as contemplated. But occasionally 
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the retiring eii^ny was pursued hy dense lines in wliicli iiiiits 
were inucli mixed up. ® 

As a typical example of an infantry attack tlie folkwing 
case may be cited. Threetregiments were ordered to mate Abe 
main attack on tlie enemy’s flank. The leading regiment 
detailed one battalion to act as a pivot for the attack and to 
support it by covering fire from a range of about l,00p yards. 
The 2nd battalion deployed on a front of half a mile, while the 
3rd batl^lion followed, in lines of sections in file, at a distance 
of 200 yards. The 2nd regiment, in line of battalion columns, 
followed at a distance of 600 yards, and the 3rd '^regiment was 
kept in reserve at about 800 yards behind the 2nd, 

In the defensive a great depth, although not to the same 
extent as in the attack, was the rule. In one instance a 
regiment of 3 battalions was allotted a frontage of 1,000 yards. 
The 1st battalion occupied an advanced position some 300 jmrds. 
downi the slope of a hill, the 2nd was entrenched on the crest 
line, 'while the 3rd remained in reserve behind the hill. This 
l^st battalion finally executed a retoiir offensif ” when the 
enemy had reached the crest of the hill. In another case a 
regiment held a line of only 700 yards. 

It was noticed that occasionally infantry took up a position 
rather dimvii back from the crest line, even atr the expense of 
leaving dead ground in their front. This may have been done 
in order to gain a good run for the retoiir oifensif ” which was 
usually made. 

Fire Diseipline. — Both in the attack and defence fire was- 
seldom opened at any range much over 800 yards. The fixed 
sight, which is 400 metres, can be used up to 600 metres, but as 
a rule it was observed that the men adjusted their sights for 
ranges over 400 metres. JSIo range-finders were used, the 
distance being judged by the officers. On one or two occasions 
volleys were employed, but it was explained that this was only 
# in order to economise the manoeuvre supply of aimnunition. The 
usual method was individual firing, the number of cartridges 
(generally 2 or 3) being ordered by the leaders, -who defined 
the target, if not easily seen, by its relative position to some 
other prominent feature. Prior to the assault there was no 
limitation and fire was very rapid. The men did not take much 
trouble to aim ; in fact, some fired without bringing the rifle to 
the shoulder. But the most rapid fire was quickly stopped by 
the blast of a whistle, and the men -were always -well under 
control. 

The Zouave battalions fired while advancing to the attack, 
blit no other infantry units were observed to employ this 
j)ractice. 

E}itrenclimg, —'Not many instances ol infantry ejitreiiching 
were witnessed. On a few occaskns a section constructed a 
line of trench with their portable tools which were of the old 
pattern. They w^ere difficult to wmrk with altho-iigh the soil 
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was easy. Little attempt to conceal the parapet was made as a 
rule, and the trench was not very elaborate, abctit l-g- feet dee|). 
No head cover or traverses were constructed. lu some cases the 
iiieii®used their knapsacks as liead^cover, and although these 
undoubtedly protected them they were very conspicuous. No 

instance of infantry entrenching during the attack was obseiwed. 

• 

Inf gentry Mounted Scouts , — The 54tli and 55th Brigades and 
the Zouave corps were provided with mounted scouts. Each 
line regiment had 4 N.C.O.’s and 8 troopers, each dOhasseiir 
battalion* 2 N.C.O.’s and 3 troopers, and the Zouave corps 
3 N.C.O.’s aftd 5 troopers. Of these only 4- to i belonged to 
the active army, the remainder being reservists up for training 
who in many cases rode tkeir own or requisitioned horsesi. 

This means of providing scouts has solved the question of 
the drain on the cavalry which the mounted scouts presented. 

The men had done 15 days’ training with their own 
(cavalry) regiments beforehand and only joined the infantry 
just before the manoeuvres. Cavalry commanders were thus 
able to select men who, though not good cavalry soldiers, wesre 
quite fit for this work. 

These scouts were most valuable. They not only saved the 
infantry a great deal of hard work and prevented their being 
squandered, bht also helped very materially to minimise the 
risk of surprise. 

Ma%eliing. — The march discipline was very good. The men 
rarely straggled and always kept well to one side of the road. 
When halted for more than a few minutes they piled arms and 
grounded their "falises in a neat manner. The marching power 
of the infantry was, as usual, admirable. On the 12th and 13th 
September the Regionale ” brigade did 31 and 29 miles 
without a man falling out, and on the 15th followed it up by 
another march of 31 miles. Towards the end of the manoeuvres, 
however, some of the men began to show signs of exhaustion. 
On a few occasions battalions or companies left their valises* 
behind and were sent ofE to support the cavalry, a duty which 
they carried out remarkably well. Sometimes in the attack, 
too, battalions were ordered to leave their valises. 

Personnel , — In this connection the Military Attache 
reports : — 

‘‘The men taking part were most of them Anvergiiats or Savoy- 
ards, dirty folk, hut very amenable to discipline. The few men to 
whom I spoke always returned intelligent answers, which spoke well 
for their instruction, as the above-mentioned races are distingnisli- 
able for their obtuse but retentive minds.’* 

Cawalry.— There is little to mention concerning the cavalry 
ill the m^ncBuvres. ^he country was not suitable to shock 
action, and the French carnhy do not at present take kindly to 
® dismounted work. However, there were more instances of the 


latter tliaii usual. The 6tli Cavalry Division dismoniited a con- 
siderahle porti(fn. of it^ strength to defend the line of the 
Besbre, and the -cavalry of the 13th Corps defended a part of 
La Palisse on the 16th September. 

The 6tli Cavalry Division was certainly well handled on the 
15th when it delayed the advance of the 13th Army Corps for 
some hours. But considering how superior in cavalry the 14th 
Army Corps was, more influence on the operations might have 
been expected from that arm. 

SeverSl officers call attention to the impractical nature of the 
cavalry uniforms. The helmets of the dragoons an^l cifirassiers, 
the breastplates of the latter, and even the bine imiforni of the 
light cavalry, are most conspicuous and must interfere with the 
efficiency of reconnoitring parties. ^ 

Artillery.— As mentioned on p. 42, the tactical training 
of the artilleiy was i^^ flie 13th than 14th Army Corps. 

The close support which the artillery of the former corps 
afforded its infantry was very marked. Batteries pushed up 
qmite close to the firing line and often arrived on a captured 
j)Osition five minutes after the assaulting infantry. It niiist be 
admitted, however, that they displayed a reckless disregard of 
rifle fire and were occasionally caught wd thin 500 yards of the 
enemy’s unbroken infantry. 

Batteries were usually used singly and, on the defensive, 
were sometimes split np. 

The fire positions were generally about 50-100 Ttti'ds in 
rear of a crest, and the captain observed by standing on an 
up-ended w-agon close to the guns. It was veij rare to see the 
battery any distance from the crest, or the observing officer so 
far from his unit that a telephone was necessary. In a few 
instances batteries came into action in the open. 

An artillery officer who attended the manoeuvres reports : — 

“■ Tlie quickness with, which guns were hroiight into action and 
# fired struck me most foi'cihly. To a certain extent, deductions 
drawn from the mancBuvres may he misleading, as there was a good 
deal of slackness — on one occasion shots would not have cleared the 
crest-— and little attempt was made to follow the proper procedure. 
A veiy rough estimate of the range and the number of rounds of 
blank to he fired were usually all the orders that were given in 
action, while there was often no attemjit to lay for direction l^ehind 
cover. Apait, however, from time-saving that was due to peace 
conditions, the main factor that made for quickness was simplicity of 
procedure. Por instance, in one case where the target was a broad 
one and accimate laying for direction unnecessary, the captain 
remained mounted behind the leading gun as it uiilini]3ered under 
cover. Standing where he could just see the target over the crest 
the captain, from his horse, aligned the gun hy giving the necessary 
directions to the man at the tmil. The operation took a few 
seconds. Words of command appeared to be fewer and shorter than 
with us. > 

y Deflection and height of binst as well as the angle sight are" 
all expressed in millihnes — a milU^ne being an ' angular distance 
equal to -mj^th of the range. 
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Tlie corrector scale is marked in milUhnes, and there is tlins a 
direct relation between the corrector divisions and the angle of sight. 
A scale of milUemes is marked on the l^ns of the %attery telescope — 
which also acts as a director; many officers have their field glasses 

• similarly marked.” 

@ Tlie flasli of tlie Frencli gun isn-ery briglit and frequently 
betrayed tlie position of otlierwise well-concealed batteries. 

No artillery entrencliinents were seen. There were fare 
instancies of teams being badly placed behind the line of guns, 
but as a rule they remained on the flanks and behind cover. 

The remarks in last year’s report on the French inafioeuvres'"* 
as to th^ neglect of instruments for taking the range or the 
angle of sight were confirmed. * 

Although the horses appeared lighter than those of our field 
artillery, the pace at wliidh batteries manoeuvred left nothing to 
be desired. The^^ moved across country with ease and crossed, 
cpiite formidable ditches with an entire absence of fuss. 

March Disciplme , — In this connectioil: an artillery officer 
reports: — 

“ The habit of keexiing to the side of the road and leaving a clear 
space for the x)assage of troops, messengers, was as constanfly 
observed by the artillery as by the infantry. The regulations aj)pear 
to be very emphatic in questions of march discir>line. A carriage 
that had fallen out of its place in the column was never allowed to 
recover lo«t ground while the column was in motion. Again, when 
halted on the road, outriders’ horses are always placed between the 
carriages and facing outwards. 

“If it be required to reverse on a road too naiTow to allow the 
liftnber (after unlimbering) to p)ass to the other side of its gun, each 
limber is keyed up to the gmi that was in front of it before the 
eaiTiages were reversed. The gun which is now left at the head 
wdthout a liiDiber recj[nires to be man-handled until a broader space is 
reached.” 

Commimications , — This year artillery brigades had a field 
telephone which enabled the brigade commander to communi- 
cate with his batteries. In this equipunent, which is carried by 
two men on their belts, the receiver and transmitter are sej)arate. 
The transmitter, when in nse, is hung on the top of the “ earth ” 
which consists of two rods. One rod fits into a socket in the 
top of the other, and one or both are used according as the 
op)erator sits or stands. The wires near the terminals are 
covered with leather for a length of about 3 feet. 

The receiver is about 3'^ in diameter, the transmitter is 
larger— about 6^'— and the face is covered with a flat metal 
disc pierced with 20 or more holes. The wire is carried on a 
drum — 8^^ long and 4" in diameter — which is provided with 
aliandle.'" ;■ 

This telephone, so far as -was noticed, only linked the 
batteries of a brigade. There seemed no means of ccmiiiuni- 
cation, other than ordejdies, with the General Officer CoinmandiDg 
t3orp>s Artillery. , , ■ : . . . 


See p. 47, “ Report on Roreigu Manoeiivi'es, 1908.” 
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Orderlies or special officers were detailed occasionally to 
ol 3 taiii iiiforina%n of tlie infantry. The only signalling observed 
vms by semaphore, but^this was not frequently used and the 
rates of sending were slow. 

Ohsermtion Ladders , — ^)bservation ladders were occasionfilly 
used. The ladder consists of two lengths, one lying over the 
otlibr when not in use, and connected by two guide bands. 
When drawn out the ladder is about 6 feet long. It is without 
table or rests— simply rungs and sides. When in use the foot 
of the ladder rests on the rear end of the wagon, which is 
up-ended and is prevented from slipping to the rea^r by the 
brake bar. The top of the ladder rests against the'^perch (which 
is not folded down) of the wagon, and two staple hooks on each 
side of the ladder fit into the handies on either side of the 
perch. 

The ladder was simple and appeared to he efficient, but, 
unless the hackgrowid were carefully chosen, it rendered the 
observing officer an extremely conspicuous object from the 
front. 

Engineers. — As usual at French manoeuvres there was little 
wnrk, beyond telegraphy, for the Engineers to do. 

All officer makes the following remarks on the subject : — 

’bridging or water-siiioply work was se^n, nor were any 
localities p>nt into a state of defence. Some fire trenches were got 
ready by the sappers for occupation by the infantry on one occasion, 
but these did no credit to their designer, being merely shallow 
trenches in which the men could neither stand nor kn^el under 
cover, with shapeless parapets which were not even bullet-proof; 
no attempt had been made at concealment, and, sited as they were 
on the forward sloi3e of a hill in the middle c^. grass fields, these 
so-called defensive works offered a magnificent target to the 
enemy’s artillery, while providing the minimum of protection to 
the men holding them.” 

Machine Guns.- — At present every infantry regiment lias 
two macliiiie giin sections, each of 2 guns, hut it is intended to 
-allot eventually a section to every battalion. All cavalry 
regiments have a machine gun section. 

The Puteaux machine gun was described on pages 48, 49 
of the “ Report on Foreign Manoeuvres, 1908.” The following 
further details are of interest. 

In Marks 1 and 2 guns the radiating gills for cooling the 
barrel have been abolished and replaced by a sleeve of composite 
bronze. In Mark 1 the recuperating spring is wound round the 
barrel and covered with a light metal jacket ; in Mark 2 the 
spring is placed obliquely on the right-hand side under the 
barrel. 

The blank firing attachment consisted of a solid steel stopper 
screwing on to the muzzle and pierced with an aperture about 
the diameter of a knitting needle. It wSs apparently made i». 
haste for the manoeuvres. The tripqd is jointed, sonfewhat like 
the stand cf a photographic camera, and it can therefore he used 
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by a man lying down or kneeling. The rat^ of firing, which 
may be from 100 to 600 rounds a itiniite, is controlled by a 
lev^. ^ 

Each gun, when mounted, can? be conveniently carried by 
t\^o men and can be put together in less than a minute. It is 
unloaded from the pack mules under cover and carried •into 
action by hand. 

Ai? ammunition mule carries 6 boxes, or 1,800 rounds in all. 
This year each section had only one ammunition i^ule, The 
cavalry ^un carriage can carry 3,000 rounds. 

Machines guns were employed to a great extent this year. 
Their action was characterised by great boldness, and the 
sections did good work# in supporting the infantry. But, like 
the artillery, they displayed a reckless disregard of the effects 
of infantry fire and often took up impossible positions in the 
firing line of the attack. 

The section commanders showed considerable initiative in 
the handling of their units, and also skill in taking advantage 
of cover. But the vivid flash of the gun rendered concealment 
difficult. In the cavahy the machine guns were freely employed 
as pivots of manoeuvre iii the same manner as the horse artillery. 

Guns were, as a rule, used in pairs — in one or two instances 
singly. No ease of the massing of the regimental sections 
was seen. ^ 

Range-finders were carried hut practically never used. 

Fife was seldom opened at long ranges. French opinion 
considers it a mistake to attempt to use machine guns at ranges ^ 
above 1,200 metres, since at long ranges it would be impos- 
sible ill most European countries to judge where bullets were 
falling and thus to obtain the range accurately enough to justify 
the expenditure of ammunition. 

In fact, it was noticed that on the defensive, in spite of 
tempting targets, fire was reserved until medium or decisive 
ranges, the idea being to overwhelm the enemy by suddeii 
bursts of rapid fire. 

Conilllixilicatioiis. — The French army is still, in comparison 
with ourselves, badly equipped with methods of communication, 
although there was an improvement this year. A certain 
amount of discussion is taking place in the press on this subject, 
and probably a great extension of means of communication will 
be witnessed in the near future. The more conservative portion 
of the army is, howevei', by no means in favour of a better 
system as it is argued that improved communications will lead 
to interference on the part of the higher coimnaiiders and a 
consequent decrease of initiative on the part of the subordinate 
ones. ^ ■ 

The Mpine regiments frequently employed th^ir acetylene 
lamps, which are for botli day and night signalling. It was 
noticed, however, that the signallers have the bad habit of not 
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waiting for tlie end of a message or word but send the 
answered ’’ wliln it is Imlf way through. 

Most units made some attempts to use semaphore signalling. 
® For this purpose infantry regiments had the follomng 
signallers : — * 

^ Regimental Commanders 6 

Battalion ,, 8 (2 from each company) 

Company ,, 5 # 

Section ,, 1 

The semaphore signalling was slow and the signallers often 
stood well in the open in full view of the enemy. ^ * 

Some of the cyclists carried semaphore '‘ wings ” consisting 
of strong wire frames hinged at eacli^ corner so that they can 
fold up and be easily carried. The frames are covered with 
linen, white on one side and red on the other, and the size is. 
about 24 inches long and 10 inches broad. 

It was reported in® the Press, and confirmed by a Staff Officer, 
that certain infantry regiments had been given a field telephone 
with 2 ^ miles of cable. Unfortunately nothing was seen of this 
equipment. 

As mentioned on page 47 artillery brigades had a telephone. 

There were five sections of airdine telegraphy allotted as 
follows : — ^ 

® 2 sections - - - Directing Staff. 

1 section Umpire. 

1 ,, - - - Each Army Corps. 

The cable was laid along the hedges and banks by the roads, 
® while at crossings either poles were used or trenches were dug 
and the wire buried. The rate of laying i^s slower than 
with us. 

• Wireless Telegraphy. — ^^Vireless telegraphy was used to 
connect the Director with the two corps commanders. The 
Director had at La Palisse the balloon wireless equipment 
•described on page 52 of " Report on Foreign Manoeuvres, 1908.” 
It was blown away on the evening of the 16th September. 

A wireless telegraph motor was in use during these 
manoeuvres. The car has removable sides and is divided into 
two compartments. The dynamo (3--5 h.p.), the receiver and 
the nianipulator, are in the back of the car. The mast, formed 
of about 6 tubes fitting into each other, is some 65 feet high, 
weighs with fittings 175 lbs., and takes 6 minutes to erect. 
From the summit hang 5 wires, 4 running to the earth and the 
fifth Joining the apparatus in the car. The dynamo is worked 
by the 22 h.p. motor of the car. It is said to have a radius of 
action of 100 miles. 

There was also a field wireless telegraph unit with a 
personnel of — ' ^ 

1 Lieutenant, 

3K0.O.S, , * 

, 18 men. 
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111 this equipment the mast is about 65 f jet high and is in 
4 sections. Each double section is^ held upright by 4 g^iys. 
The equipment is carried on thi'ee 3->horse wagons, one for^ 
dyiiamo (3 li.p.) and benzine motof, the second for receiver and 
ft’aiisinitter, and the third for masts, spare parts, &c. 

The officer in charge of the wireless telegraph motor stated 
that communication was much interfered with when guns were 
ill action close by. 

Supply. — The arrangements did not differ niat#rially from 
those ^hich obtained in former years. The 13th Army Corps 
was based* on the station-magasin^^ of Auxerre and the 14th 
on that of Lyons. Oares regiilatrices''^ were established for 
the 13th Corps and 6th Cavalry Division at Moulins and for 
the 14th at St. Etienne, the intendant in charge of these stations 
acting as the coiiiniandant of lines of communication. The 
'' gares ” forwarded supplies^ by the ordinary train 

service to the gares cle ravitaillement'^ or supply railway stations. 

For the 14th Corps, convoys of motor lorries brought the 
supplies of bread, groceries, &c. from the latter to suj)ply- 
centres ” where the regimental wagons met the convoys. It was 
laid down that the maximum distance hetweeii the supply 
railway-stations ” and “ suppty-centres ” was never to exceed 
50 kilometre^!? (30 miles). The motor convoys as a rule loaded 
up in the evening and started early the followdng morning, and^ 
the transfer of supplies to the regimental wagons had to be 
completed before 1 p.m. 

The motorcars maintained an average speed of over 7|- miles 
per hour and performed their work satisfactorily. They were 
hired for the nfanceiivues. 

The 6th Cavalry Division was also partly supplied by motor 
transport. Supplies were forwarded by train from Moulins to 
Digoin which became the “ gare de ravitaillementy The motor 
convoy filled up in the evening fr-om the trains and received by 
• telegram from G.O.C. division a point of rendezvous whithe;^* 
the regimental trains “were sent. 

In order to stimulate the construction of a motor vehicle 
suitable for army needs, subv^entions will next year be given 
to the makers of such lorries, and £72,000 will he included in 
the estimates for this purpose. 

As regards the distribution of supplies, the troops received 
every evening bread, groceries and oats for the whole of the 
following day, while meat, forage and wood were issued for 
that evening and the following morning. 

On the 14th meat, which had been killed and half salted 
on the 10th, was issued as an experiment to a brigade. The 
meat was in excellent condition. Atrial issue of fr*esh meat 
was made one day |rom Noanne to the 28th division. The 
** meat wa^ killed in the morning and issued to all the units, 
including the outposts, sdfne 28 miles off, by 10 pm. For the 
transport of this meat a motor lorry (BerMot chassis), spBcially 
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designed and ^apable of carrying 49 cwt. was eiiiplopd. 
There were also two autc^hnses, Mred from the Paris Omnibus 
Company and each carrying 291- cwt. ^ ^ 

The meat was usually ^lled in the corps '' abattoirs ” md 
forwarded direct to the units, either by the above-mentioiiftd 
ineM-motors or by ordinary transport. The cattle were 
purchased locally by the intendance, and the abattoirs'' were 
usually near one of the “ gares de ramtaillement." ^ 

Transport. — The following was the scale of transport : — - 
Infantry Begiment — ^ * 

Head Quarters — 

1 2diorsed ambulance. ^ 

2 1-horsed medical carts. 

2 2-liorsed meat wagons. 

1 2-horsed baggage wagon. 

1 2-horsed*ammunition wagon. 

Per Battalion — 

» 2 2-horsed Supply wagons. 

1 2-horsed baggage wagon. 

1 2-horsed Canteen wagon. 

Per Company— 

1 2-horsed Company wagon. ® 

Artillery Brigade — 

3 2-horsed Supply wagons. 

1 2-horsed Meat wagon. ^ 

3 6-horsed G.S. wagons. 

1 1-horsed Medical cart. ^ 

1 2-horsed Canteen wagon. 

Cavalry Regiment — 

5 4-horsed forge wagons. 

1 1-hoxsed ambulance wagon. 

1 2-horsed meat wagon. 

5 2-horsed supply wagons. 

1 2-horsed canteen wagon. 

Infantry battalions and artillery brigades had in addition 
locally hired vehicles as water-carts. 

It was noticed that some of the regimental transport had 
distinguishing flags. 

Balloons. — The dirigible “ La Republique” was employed 
during the manoeuvres, and as this was the first occasion on 
which an airship had been put to this test its performances 
aroused much interest. It was attached to each army corps on 
aiternate days, although it was kept at La Palisse. 

Its shed, made of a steel frame and canvas, was erected in 
48 hours. The uprights and frame of >oof consisted of steej 
lattice girders anchored by thick gteel ropes to deeply buried 
holdfasts. To give rigidity to the sides, 1-inch steel ropes were 
passed, through pockets at vertical intervals of 4 feet and each 
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end liooked. to tlie uprights. The size was^70 metres long, 
16 hroad, and 20 high. • « 

jSach day the dirigible was out for 3 hours and covered 
about 50 miles in that time. She parried a crew of 5 iiicluding 
tSe observing officer. 

The best performance was on the 17th September, when the 
airship was attaclied to the 13th Corps and sent to General 
Goiraii full details of the dispositions of the 14th Corps, thereby 
enabling the General to make a successful counterstrc^ke. 

For ^manoeuvring on the ground, the dirigible had 4 per- 
manent ropes, two in front, and two aft. Each rope had 
4 “ toggles,” each of which was held by 4 men. In addition 
there were other ropes •running through rings on the frame 
above the car. To one end of each of these ropes a thin long 
line was attached. l¥hen letting go, the end of the rope with 
the thin line was pulled through the ring^and both ends of the 
thin line were then made fast to the side of the car, thereby 
enabling a fresh rope to be pulled through the ring when 
required. ♦ 

The following is an extract from the report of the Military 
Attache dealing with the performances of the Republique.” 

“ Tlie balloon was used for the work of reconnaissance, sometimes 
on one side sometimes on another. The only condition laid down 
was that it should remain at a height of 2,500 feet. This, in my 
opinion, it did not do. Its work at manoeuvres was more as a test of 
equipment, garage and park outfit than for the work of recon- 
naissance. There is no donbt of the ability of dirigibles to efiect 
good observations ; whether they will be easily brought to the ground 
is another question. In my opinion the gun will be more than lucky 
which hits <jne, for they move quicker than any tai’get gunners ever 
have to deal with, and their course is very easily changed. Rifle 
bullets will, of course, hit them, but it is doubtfxd whether they veill 
bring them down quickly enough to impair their utility. If a 
balloon has located the whole of the masses of the enemy and re- 
ported their position, it does not much matter if it he laid up for a 
day or even longer. It will already have performed seiwice of incal- 
culable value. That such information can be readily secui'ed was* 
proved by the ‘ Republique,’ and it does not much matter to her if 
she he 2,000 or 4,000 feet up. In peace high altitudes are not sought, 
for they mean loss of hydrogen and consequent expense. The trans- 
mission of information gathered is another question, and here a fine 
field is open to inventors. The * Republique ’ sent her messages in 
by sailing low oyer the troops near where she knew the Commander 
to be and dropping a small bag of ballast with the message inside it. 
Such procedure should certainly he carried out in duplicate, for a bag 
might easily he lost.” 

On its return from the manoeuvres, the ^‘Republique” met 
with an accident which caused the death of the crew and the 
destruction of the airship. 

Railway* Arrangements,— In order to test the railway 
Jacili ties of the country, the railway commissions and authorities 
were give^ very little time^ to elaborate a programine of troop 
trains at the end of the manoeuvres. They were merely informed 
that the troops would entrain in the area bounded by Moulins- 
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Stv/G:ermaiii des.^osseS'-Roan-ne-Paray, so that the necessary 
rolkng stock might he collfected. They were also told that the 
^13th corps would use the line MoulinS"~St. Gerinainj and Jhe 
14th^ corps the lines MonlinIS-Paray and St. Gerinain-Roanne. 
Further details were not communicated until late in the after- 
noon* of the 18th Septemher, hut by that night the Railway 
Gominissioii at Moulins had made all the necessary arrange- 
ments for the transport of the troops without any interMrence 
with the r^ular train service which, owing to the vintage, was 
especially heavy at that time. ^ 

On the 19th Septemher soma 50 trains of 1,5(?0 vehicles 
(including 300 passenger carriages), and containing about 
35,000 men with 1,000 horses, were ♦ despatched to L^^ons, 
Grenoble, Chamhery, Avignon, &c. On the 20th followed the 
staffs, telegraph units, automobiles, c&c. 

The arrangements worked admirably, and the railway 
authorities were thanted by the Minister of War for their 
work. 

^Foreign Officers.— The foreign officers were unable to 
see much of the operations. They were lodged so far away 
that a motor drive of 2 to 2 ^ hours was necessitated every 
morning before reaching the ground, and they ^were told to 
^assemble at 11.30 for the return. Thus they had 5 hours drive 
for about three hours of the manoeuvres, and it was most 
vexing to have to leave Just as things were becoming interesting. 
Besides, this year operations did not stop at a given ^liotir, 
® as they usually do, and there was interesting work done up 
to 3 or 4 in the afternoon. ^ 

The foreign officers were, however, allowed this year to be 
^ present at the final conference. 
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PART IL— MEDICAL REPORT ON THE FRENCd 
• ARMY MANCEUVRES, 1909. 

The French Army Manoeuvres in Bourhonnais were® followed 
mainly for the purpose of observing the manner in which the 
sanitary conditions of an areh, where troops are billeted or 
cantoned are dealt with, and also in order to note any tests 
which might be made with respect to the new organization 
proposed for the field medical service in France. The amount 
of fatigue endured, the method of dealing with actual sickness 
amongst the troops, the arrangements for feeding, the nature of 
the food supplied, and the method of housing troops were also 
of interest from a medical point of view. 

Sanitary Reconnaissance of the Mancniivre Area. — 
The extent of the manoeuvre area was approximately 2,500 square 
miles, with about 300 large villages or towns and numerous 
small hamlets, ^arms and country houses scattered over it. It 
was traversed by several streams and rivers and was generally 
hilly and well-wooded. A month previous to the commence- 
ment o£ the manoeuvres medical officers from the garrisons of 
Moulins, Clermont-Ferrand and elsewhere in the 13tli Army 
Corps region, were appointed to go over the ground and report 
upon the sanitai^'' conditions. For example, the medical officer 
of the 30th Dragoons stationed at Moulins had to make recon- 
naissance of the Aullages from Moulins southwards as far as 
St. Yorre, on the Allier, south of Vichy. He had 59 villages 
to inspect, and the time spent in this reconnaissance was 15 
days. The points noted in his report were the existence or ^ 
otherwise of infectious disease ; the condition of the wells ; the 
extent to which villages were under local sanitary control; 
whether the village possessed public latrines or similar con- 
veniences in public buildings, as for example, in government 
schools ; the existence of laundries or other public washing 
places and abattoirs ; the general condition of public buildings ; 
the names and addresses of local medical practitioners, and, • 
in fact, an^^ information which might be of use either in 
preventing or dealing with sickness during the manoeuvres. 

AVith regard to investigations into the presence or other- 
wise of infectious disease, the inspecting medical officer got in 
touch with the local medical practitioners, the mayor of the 
village, and the genc|prmerie. The most prevalent diseases 
were measles, scarlet fever and enteric fever ; and the recent 
and remote history of the*villages with regard to"* these was 
investigated, as well as the extent to which infected houses had 
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been disinfected. On the information collected on these points 
the medical ofFif^er deterinined whether the whole village, or 
portion of the village, or only individual houses, should be put 
^ out of bounds. The village of Neuilly, for example, in*' the 
north of the area, had severarcases of measles, and had previously 
suffered from an epidemic of scarlet fever, the last case heing 
of recent date. Further, many of the houses where the cases 
had occurred had not been disinfected. It was accordingly 
noted as a village to be put out of bounds. St. Yorre is another 
example (ff a village with an unfavourable report. "Not only 
were scarlet fever and measles prevalent, but therg had been 
outbreaks of enteric fever in it every year since 1903. It was 
noted as a village specially to be avoided. 

In examining the condition of wells, no chemical or bac- 
teriological analyses were made by tlie inspecting medical 
officer ; but lie noted tlie position of wells with reference to 
surroundings, the possibility of tbeir being contaminated, how 
far they were protected by steining, covers, &c., and especially 
whether the water was drawn by rope and bucket or by pump. 
WSils with pumps were noted as the most suitable for use 
by the troops. Suspicious wells would be put out of bounds. 
For example, a well in connection with the girls’ school at 
St. Gerrand le Puy was suspected of receiving #5oakage from 
®the latrines. This was specially noted and the troops warned. 

The object in noting the existence or otherwise of local 
latrines was to determine whether troops occupying the villages 
should be required to construct trench latrines for 

themselves in the adjoining fields ornot. In the larger villages 
latrines existed in connection with the boys’ and girls’ schools. 
It was the time of the school holidays, and, in fact, the schools 
m were the chief sources of accommodation and conveniences of 
this kind. Although in the absence of public latrines such as 
these, trench latrines were to be used, there was little evidence 
Qi any provision being made to prevent the men going where 
they liked ; and open fields, woods, the neighbourhood of 
streams and ponds, were used by them indiscriminately on the 
line of march during the periodic halts. 

Sanitary Measures during MancBuvres.— During the 
actual progress of the manoeuvres all measures of sanitation were 
left to the troops themselves under the supervision of the regi- 
mental medical officers, to whom the reconnaissance reports on the 
state of the villages were communicated., A daily report was 
submitted by the regimental medical officers to the principal 
medical officer of their division, and the latter only interfered 
in the event of exceptional conditions of ill-health heing 
noticed. ^ 

Water "Supplies. — ^The newspSpers reported that there 
was a deficiency in water over the manoeuvre area, but there 
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appeared to be no lack of water from wells, streams and otlier 
sources. Arrangements were made, liowever, ^to attacli water 
columns to each battalion of infantr^^ or similar unit. The 
intendance department invited the* local farmers and peasants 
to«bring carts and wine barrels of* 132 gallons capacity, fitted 
witb taps or spigots, for employment in connection with w|iter 
columns during the nianoeuvi*es. Sufficient numbers were thus 
obtained without compulsory requisition. The barrels were fixed 
by rough carpentry work on the carts by the owners themselves, 
and paraded on the 13th. September at the field headquarters 
of each*arniy corps before being distributed to divisions and 
through them to units. The barrels were disinfected under 
the supervision of medipal officers by burning sulphur inside 
them, and the water with which they were filled had to be 
approved by a medical officer specially appointed for the 
purpose. 

The column of carts with barrels for*the 13th Army Corps 
was observed paraded at Varennes-sur-Allier in the forenoon 
of the 13th September, where it was being told off to divisions, 
brigades and units. An intendance officer had labels attached 
to each barrel with the name of the owner and the unit to 
which it was assigned, and was sending the carts on to their 
destination in* gioups, each under an offieier d' administration. 
Similar arrangements were made for the 14tli Army Coiq^s ; 
and during the manoeuvres water carts followed the regiments 
and battalions, although they were seldom seen with the first 
line transport. They appeared to be used more for the purpose 
of supplying water to the troops in the places where they 
cantoned for night, rather than for the purpose of enabling 
the men to refill their water bottles during the work of the day. 
On the other hand, the battalion eantmiere was ubiquitous, and 
it was at the cantiniere's cart and from the cans of itinerant 
vendors of coffee that the men quenched their thirst at mid-day 
and other halts. 

The number of water carts assigned to a division was* 
37 to 40, in the proportion of three to a battalion of infantry or 
12 to a regiment. Each battalion had thus 396 gallons of 
water carried with it. A battalion during the manoeuvres was 
about 750 strong; so that the amount allowed was somewhat 
less than 4|- pints per man ; or practically two fills of his water 
bottle. It was noticed that on the last daj’^ of the manoeiivres 
the water carts were brought much nearer to the fighting line 
than on the previous days. The weather, however, was never 
hot or oppressive, and there did not seem to be any desire to 
drink either from the water bottles or other sources of water 
supply. No arrangements were made for the filtration or 
sterilization of water, so far as could be gathered, and nothing 
«of this nature was observed. Water was in fact only used for 
cooking and for making coffee. The wine of the country and 
the itinerant coffee vendors supplied other reqxurements in the 
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way of drink. Not only were tke Cantinieres everywliere, but 
th^ soldiers cro-s^^ded into village cafes whenever they had an 
opportunity, while lads on bicycles, carrjdng on their backs 
* large tins fflled with coffee, and women canying pitchers 
full of water which appeared to be coloured either with pefr- 
manganate of potash or red wine, moved amongst the troops 
apparently without restriction. 

«> 

Billeting Arrangements. — It is unnecessary to report 
on these in detail. They were in no respect different from the 
arrangements observed during manoeuvres in the Eure Loir in 
1900 ; if anything, the accommodation provided wa^s somewhat 
rougher. For example, in Choux, a small hamlet of about half 
a dozen houses and farm sheds, whole battalion was 
accommodated during the night. One shed was allowed for a 
section, or about 50 men. Abundance of clean dry straw was 
used for the men to li^ on. 

Food Arrangements. — Each battalion bad its supply 
carts following in close proximity to its movements. The bread 
supplies were baked in the military bakeries of the army corps 
and were distributed, together with other regular rations, such 
as coffee, spices, bacon and lard, from the base depdts to 
Moulins and St. Etienne, which were the places selected as 
^gares regidatriees of the respective corps. From there the 
suppiiies were sent to regimental supply posts, the position of 
v&ch varied from day to day, and was published in^amiy 
corps operation orders. At these posts the regimental supply 
® officers {ofUiers d' approvisionnement) took them over from the 
intendance. In the case of the 13th Corps, tfie transport of 
supplies to the regimental supply posts from the advanced 
depot was hy rail, in the case of the 14th Corps by mechanical 
transport. The co-ordination of transport supply with the 
work of sending casualties back by the empty vehicles was not 
practised. In fact the field medical arrangements of lines of 
communication and work of evacuation were not carried out or 
tested. 

The meat supply was of two kinds, tinned beef and fresh 
beef. The former was carried on the soldier’s pack, a tin 
of apparently two pounds capacity being carried by every 
fourth man. It was used on one day of the manoeuvres, the 
17 th September. The meat was very palatable. Ahnegar 
and vegetables were purchased locally by the battalion supply 
officer who has a sum at his disposal for purchase of such 
articles, and they were used to make a beef salad with the 
tinned beef. The soldiers appeared to relish these salads 
exceedingly. The addition of vinegar aided the digestion of 
the fibre of the beef which, like most tinned beef, was some- 
, ' what course and ‘"stringy.” # ^ 

The fresh beef was killed in military field abattoirs under 
arrangements made by the army corps intendance. The 
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details of tte a division of tlie 13j;li Army Corps 

were observed at Jaligny on the 17th St^ptember. The division 
was estimated at 10,000 men, and for it twelve oxen were 
slanghtered daily during the inandbnvres. For each animal 
three butchers by trade taken from the ranks were allowed, 
and these men, under the superintendence of an intendance 
officer, formed the personnel of the abattoir. The time taken 
by a squad of three men to slaughter, clean and prepare a 
carcase for issue was one hour. The apparatus iised for 
slaughtering was a leather face mask with a brow piece. A 
hollow steel®rod, about 6 inches long and | inch, diameter, 
with sharp edges, was driven by one blow of a hammer into 
the skull thimigh a hole«in the centre of the brow piece, and 
the animal dropped at once. A long supiple cane was then 
passed down the hole into the spinal column to destroy reflex 
moveinents in the limbs; and the process of removing the 
liide commenced at once, immediately after the jugular vein 
had been opened and the blood allowed to escaj)e. 

After being cleaned, the carcases are hung before issue Jo 
the troops for a miniimiin of twelve hours. All the apparatus 
required in the abattoir is carried in small boxes, of wliich 
there are five to a division, each containing a comj)lete set of 
abattoir apparatus. Presumably, therefore, there are five squads 
of three butchers each as the personnel of a divisional abattoiiv 
and 10 to 15 oxen would he killed daily for fresh meat. 

Th^ fresh meat is distributed to the regiments from the 
abattoirs direct ; that is to say, the place selected as an abattoir 
becomes the gave de ravitailleme72t de viaiide^^ ; and the 
regimental suppfy officer sends the . regimental meat carts there 
to refill. The position of this gave de i^avitaillement is also 
intimated daily in corps or divisional operation orders. 

. Each regiment has two meat carts and one weighi,ng machine 
which is carried in one of the ' carts. The carts are of special 
construction, tin-lined inside, with perforated tin panels foi\ 
sides and back, and hanging hooks fixed inside to the top. 
The interior of those examined was scrupulonsly clean. 

There were no sanitary arrangements at the place used at 
Jaligii}^ as an abattoir. A small area of grass with a few trees 
by the side of the river and adjoining the main road was 
selected; the ground soon became covered "with cow dung, 
blood and offal, without any apparent attempt at keeping the 
place clean. As these abattoirs change their position from day 
to day during the manoeuvres, this state of affairs is very 
temporary and probably of little moment so far as troops are 
concerned, whatever the inhabitants of the locality may tbink. 
When a public abattoir exists, it is understood that the work 
pi the military abattoir would be carried out there. 

The animals for slaughter were purchased locally by the 
corps in tendance officers ®and followed tfle trooi^s on hoof. 
It was noticed that several were' cows. 
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With regard to the cooking of meals, nowhere either in 
tl^ 13th or 14^1 Army •Corps were travelling kitchens seen. 
Constant inquiries were made in order to find out if they had 
been distributed to any the units, hut the answer was. 
invariably in the negative and frequently in a tone and in words 
which im| 3 lied that the French soldier had no use for travelling 
kitchens. The old custom of preparing meals in the field in 
squads of four was universal. In the early morning^ coffee 
was pre;^ared, at the mid-day halt fires were lighted on the 
road-side, in cuttings made with the entrenching topi. The 
fuel used consisted of twigs carried by each soMier on his 
back, with the addition of any dry straw or grass which might 
be at hand. An appetizing ragout wa^ rapidly prepared. Lard 
and bacon were melted and fried in the mess tin (gamelle) over 
the fire, potatoes were pealed, chopped, and cooked in the lard, 
and then pieces of fresh beef or tinned meat, with wine, if it 
could be obtained, -^^ere added. A ragout of this kind was 
prepared in an incredibly short time by the roadside during 
a mid-day halt or halte de repas. In the evening, the same 
method was adopted by the squad for preparing their supper, 
but the kitchens of houses, where the men might be cantoned, 
were used instead of the open-air fire. In many cases, how- 
ever, the men occupied sheds, and the method described above 
was then the only method available. 

Medical Arrangements. — The medical an^angements of 
the manoeuvres consisted of (1), provision for actual illness or 
injury, and (2), provision for testing the work of the field 
medical units. These two categories of work were kept totally 
distinct and had absolutely no relationship one with the other ; 
that is to say, the field medical units dealt only with fictitious 
casualties, and were not used for actual sickness or injury. 

As regards provision for actual illness, the cases of sickness 
or injury were divided into thi*ee classes and dealt with 
accordingly. Very slight cases were relieved of their packs 
and marched with their units in rear of battalions or regiments, 
along with the battalion or regimental medical personnel. The 
men with blistered feet, sprains, or illness which was not of a 
serious character but which was sufficient to prevent them 
marching with their unit, were sent to depots d'eclopes formed 
at Moulins and Vichy for the 13th Army Corps and at St. 
Etienne and Roanne for the 14th Amiy Corps. They were 
taken to these places by any convenient train from the nearest 
railway station. The depot d'edopes at Vichy was visited. 
It was a boys’ school near the railway station. The arrange- 
ments were of the simplest possible character. Straw mattresses 
were placed on the bare concrete floors of the class-rooms, 
with a bolster, pillow, and blanket for eaSi. A medical officer,^ 
with one or- two assistants, was plated in charge, and a class- 
room, sxipplied with a few dressings and drugs, was used as a 
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medical inspection and dressing-room. Tlie patients were sent 
Isack from the depot daily by rail VYay*to their garrison. Thi^y 
did ^.ot return to their units, even though recovery had taken 
place before the close of the manoeuvres. It was not considered 
wdrth while doing so for the sake of giving them a day or two 
more in the field. 

Serious cases were dealt with differently. If a serious case 
of injt^y or illness occurred it was sent direct by train to the 
hospital of the garrison from which the troops cam§. But if 
the case^was one which it was considered inadvisable to expose 
to the jouriibey, the mayor of {he nearest village was asked to 
find a suitable house where the patient could be placed, and 
the local practitioner wa§ called in to take charge. When this 
was done, the gendarmerie of the locality reported the facts to 
the principal medical officer of the division who, on satisfying 
himself of the necessity of the action taken, signed vouchers 
for the payment of the inhabitant, whbse house had been 
requisitioned, and of the local doctor who had been put in 
charge. The case would subsequently be removed as soon 
as practicable to the hospital of the garrison to which tlie 
man belonged. Cases developing serious symptoms after 
admission to the depots d'eelopes were transferred to the local 
civil hospital. » 

As regards the arrangements fortesting the work of field 
medical units, these were of a very limited character. They 
were gonfined to one division only, the 25th Division of the 
13th Army Corps, and were only intended as a test of the 
co-ordination of the movements of field medical units with 
the tactical operations, and of the arrangements for the care 
and feeding of casualties in divisional ambulances and field 
hospitals. For this purpose one divisional ambulance, a 
section of a corps ambulance, and one field hospital were 
mobilized. The two latter were army corps troops, the divi- 
sional ambulance was at the disposal of the divisional com- 
mander. Fictitious casualties, in the proportion of 5 per cent.," 
were ordered to fall out during action by command of battalion 
and company officers, for whom the medical oflGicers had prepared 
cardboard tallies with the name of the man on one side, and 
on the other the nature of his wound. The regimental part 
of the test seems to have been performed in a perfunctory 
manner. So far as could be seen the men simply walked back 
to the place where they were told to go, and were then taken 
back to the ambulance dressing station by the ambulance 
wagons, pack animals with cacolets and wheeled litters. If 
regimental bearers were exercised at all, they were not visible, 
although the bandsmen, who act as bearers, were usually 
observed marching in a group with the medical personnel but 
^without stretchers. ' ® 

The ai visional ambulatice and the field hospital carried 
on their functions much more completely, although not to the 
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extent described in a report on the manoanvres of the army 
medical servicd^ near Ve 2 ;pailles in 1906. The fictitious wounded 
ifid not go beyond the field hospital. They were released 
there on the evening of tl:is^ 17th September and rejoinecT their 
units. The really important part of the training was to test 
the arrangements in the field medical units for housing and 
feeding a considerable percentage of men from the fighting 
lines, a point which is, of course, of much importaiiee, and 
which can be submitted to a more real test during army 
manoeuvres than during medical manoeuvres. 

As regards the movements of the medical uni^s in relation 
to the tactical operations, the divisional ambulance on the first 
day of the manoeuvres wns moved to Trezelle and assembled 
there about 3 in the afternoon, when the main body of the 
division had advanced to Chateau de Precourt, about 3 or 
4 miles further on. It had arrived at this point about three or 
four hours after the division had come in contact with the 
enemy. On the following day the division was divided into 
sections. No. 1 section followed the main body and opened at 
the Chateau de la Beche, about 2 miles behind the main line 
of advance, while No. 2 section followed the detached column 
sent S.W, in the direction of Aiidelaroche. It opened at a 
small village, La Tuilerie, some 4 or 5 miles distant from the 
line Andelaroche-Lodde, where fighting went on during the 
greater part of the day. On the detached column retiring on 
the main body in the afternoon, this section was ord^ered to 
retire to Varennes sur Teche, about 3 miles further back,*" taking 
all the wounded with it. 

The ambulance column was followed dur^rig this retreat; 
there were 63 wounded with it, 12 lying down in ambulance 
wagons, 28 sitting up (8 in an ambulance wagon, and 20 on 
cacolets), and 23 walking. On reaching Varennes sur Teche, 
the local school, a very small one, and one other building, were 
requisitioned and got ready for reception of the wounded, and 
" preparations were made for feeding them ; the general arrange- 
ments being carried out with the aid of the local mayor. 

On the 17th September the field hospital had been brought 
up to the Chateau de la Beche to relieve the ainhulance section 
there. In the meantime the P.M.O. of the 25th Division had 
reported on the evening of the 16th diat both sections of his 
divisional ambulance were immobilized by the number of 
wounded in them, and asked for a section of the corps' ambu- 
lance to be placed at his disposal for the anticipated fighting 
on the following day. The corps' ambulance section was con- 
sequently placed at the disposal of the G.O.C. 25th DivisiGn 
from the morni^^^ 17th September in corps operation orders 
of the evening of the 16th September. It opened on the 
17th September at Montcombroux, whileHhe field hospital came 
up and relieved the divisional ambq|ance section at the Chateau 
„ da' la Beche.- The field hospital, -as in the. case of the., .medical 
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nxancBtivres near Versailles in 1906, made use of tke staMes 
and ontlioiises of the Chateau for the accomftiodation of tiie 
wounded. This practically represented the whole of the work 
done by the xnedieal units. They closed early on the morning 
of^the 18th September, before the* final act in the iiianGeuvre 
operations had taken place, and prepared to return to garrison. 

The units were mobilized complete as regards personnel 
and transport with this exception, that the litter pack animals 
were omitted, and a wagon with 16 wheeled litters took their 
place in the divisional ambulance. No attempt was made to 
apply dressings, &c., to the fiptitious wounds. The horses of 
the wheeled vehicles were obtained by requisition, but those 
used as pack transport ^for the cacolets belonged to the train. 
They were large animals about 15 ’2 in height, and not the 
mules {millets de hat), which are usually told off for this purpose 
and are shown in war establishments. It was noticed that the 
vehicles were partly taken from the 26th* and partly from the 
25th divisional ambulance. Another point noticed was that the 
cavalry was not provided with the 2~horsed cavalry medical 
wagon which is normally assigned to each cavahy brigaSe. 
The 1-horsed ambulance cart, marked with the name and 
number of the regiment, was however attached to each cavalry 
regiment. The small 1-horsed ambulance cart of the divisional 
ambulance was distributed as is usual amongst regimental 
units and always followed close behind the battalions. The 
infantp^ battalion medical cart, on the other hand, was frequently 
not in evidence at all or kept far back with 2nd line transport. 

Issue of Medical Orders. — Inquiries were made regarding 
the issue and pii^]3aration of orders in connection with medical 
services and medical units and regarding the liaison between 
the divisonal and army corps principal medical officers and the 
divisional and army corps headquarters staff. The system 
seemed logical and simple. Each principal medical officer is 
an officer of the headquarters staff of his command. He com- 
municates direct, either with his G.O.C. or with the Chief of the* 
Staff, as his representative. During operations the principal 
medical officer, together with the other officers of the head- 
quarter staff] is j)reseiit whenever the Gi.O.C. ex|)lains a situation 
and discloses his intentions previous to the preparation of 
operation or other orders. He then proceeds to study the 
situation as affecting medical arrangements, and drafts proposals 
or orders in connection with them just as all other officers who 
are heads of services do in respect to their own services. These 
he brings to the Chief of the Staff at a given time for inclusion 
in the operation orders. Alterations are made or suggested by 
the Gr.O.C. (or Chief of the Staff) should the proposals not work 
ill with the other dispositions. The operation orders are then 
^Issued by the G.O.C. *in two parts; Part I. being ''Tactical,” 
and Part fl. " Administratwe {Service}. In the latter part are 
all the orders for the following day relative to position of supply 
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posts and times for drawing supplies, position of the head- 
qjiarters staff, 'position of and orders to medical units, &c. 
Thus the paragraph headed Medical in Part II. of the Opera- 

* tion Orders of the 13th Army Corps, dated 16th September, 

read as follows : — _ ... ’ 

.“ The field hospital is stationary {immohilise) at Chdteau de 
“ la Beche. The Corps Ambulance will be placed at the 
“ disposal of the 25th Division in the morning.” 

The principal medical officer of an army corps explains the 
situation and intentions of the Commander, so far as is necessary, 
together with his own intentions^ regarding the WQ?;‘king of the 
medical units, to officers commanding all the medical units 
which are directly at his disposal. .Similarly the divisional 
principal medical officer communicates divisional orders and 
intentions to the officer commanding the dhdsional ambulance. 
He also proposes the place and time for opening the ambulance 
to the C.0.0. If die latter does not approve of the place 
selected, it is the P.M.O.’s duty to seek another and more 
suitable spot. The officer commanding the ambulance is con- 
cerned only with the opening and working of the ambulance 
at the place selected and with maintaining touch with the 
regimental medical service and his P.M.O. It is not his duty to 
determine the selection of a locahty or subsequent movements 
, of his ambulance. For inter-communication purposes cyclist 
orderlies are attached to P.M.O.’s and medical units. 

As in the case of the medical manoeuvres at Versailles in 
1906, the medical officers of the field hospital were all reservists. 

• The medical officers of the regular service were distinguished 
by wearing the giberne or pouch belt of red Morocco leather. 

Physical Endurance of the French Soldier. — As has 

invariably been the case, every observer of the French soldier 
at manoeuvres is impressed with his endurance, intelligence and 
cheerfulness. During the Bourbonnais manoeuvres some long 
■ marches were made but none were of an exceptional nature. 
The weather, too, was favourable for marching ; if anything, it 
would be described as cool and at times even chilly. There 
was practically no wind, beyond light breezes. On one or two 
occasions there was heav}' rain. The movements were not 
rapid, and in addition to the normal halts during marches, there 
were long periods of rest dm-ing the tactical movements, and 
the invariable habit of removing the pack at every halt added 
to the rest so obtained. There was therefore no very great test 
of endurance. The phjmque of the soldier seen in the ranks 
varied considerably, the majority might be described as of 
moderate physique. In a few eases, but certainly not in many, 
there was evidence of over-fatigue. The general opinion amongst 
officers and men was that the majority ^ those likely to break 
down had- already been eliminated during the ' preceding 
divisional manoeuvres, when the hardships were great and the 
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weatlier wet and stormj^ No figures w^ere Dbtaiiiable, but 
numbers of tlie infantry were said to have been returned lo 
garrison at that time on account of illness or over-fatigue. 

During the army manoeuvre perJbd from the 14th to 18th 
Se|)tember only very trivial cases came to the depots d^edopes 
at Vich}^, mainly cases of blistered feet, sprains and digestive 
troubles. The total number was 85, and this practically repre- 
sented the number sent back from one division of 10,000 men 
ill six days. » 
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PART III.— ARMY CORPS AND DIVISIONAL 
MANIEUVRES. 

MaiKP.uvres of the 20tli Arni}- Corps, the ^^t 1317181011, 
the Tunis Division, the 6th Cavalry versus 8th Cavalry .Division, 
and the 1st Cavalry versus 4th Cavaln^^ Division took place in 
the vicinity of Charmes, Valenciennes, Tunis, Mouliiis and 
Rheiins respectively. 

strength: AHlf COMPOSITIOH OP THE OPFOSIMG 

FORCES. 

® No changes were made in the strength or coniposition of the 
various units, except that a certain luimher of reservists were 
incorpoi'ated in the ranks of the infantry of the 20th Arniy 
Corps and 1st Division. In the latter, companies had as inam' 
as 80 to 100 reservists. ® 

MATURE OP THE OPERATIOMS. 

In all cases the general idea was very simple. ^In the 
manoeuvres of the 20th Army Corps it was based on an episode 
in the 1870 war, namely, the situation on tli^ morrow of the 
battle of Worth. In the divisional manoeuvres, when one mixed 
brigade was acting against another, the basis of the scheme was 
usually the action of a rearguard, a strong reconnaissance, or on 
one occasion the march of a convoy. For the manmuvres of the 
smaller units, i.e., brigade manoeuvres, the general idea was 
changed each day, hut for the corps, cavalry and 1st Division 
mancBuvres the same general idea was niaintained throughout 
the operations. 

On the last day of the 1st Division manoeuvres, the General 
Officer Commanding exercised the division against a skeleton 
enemy. But this was the onty instance of a marked position or 
skeleton enemy. 

KETHOB OP COMBUCTIMG THE MAMCEWRES. 

Wlialever the theory, in jiractice the operations were not 
coiitiniioiis and no night work was witnessed. In some cases, 
notably ill that of the 1st Division, outposts were established 
and cavalry patrols were directed to demonstrate against them, 
but the general opinion seemed to he that outposts and niglit 
opjeratioiis were better practised during regimental or brigade 
training than during the actual manoeuvres. A French general 
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said that iie considered the strain of the latter was already 
sutficieiitly great without disturbing th^ night relt of the troops, 
but he was in favour of making them bivouac for at least one 
iiightT • 

•The actual operations usually en5.ed soon after midday. It 
must be remembered, however, that the troops had then, to 
march 2 to 6 miles to their billets. In Tunis, on account of the 
heat, operations usually commenced at about 3.30 a.m. and 
finished before 9 a.ni. ■ # 

A conference was generall}^ lield at the end of each day’s 
Avork. Thes^ conference were attended hy a large number of 
officers and were apt to be long (in one instance the conference 
lasted four hours) and ratlier discursive, but the criticisms were 
never harsh and the Directors put aside all question of one side 
or the other being victorious. 

It was noticed that in the 1st Division leaders were fi’equently 
clianged during the manoeuvres, in ordef to give officers an. 
opportiiiiity of handling a larger unit than that Avhich they 
conimanded ordinarily. 

Umpiring. — Officers who witnessed these corps and 
divisional iiianceuvres make the usual criticism that the number 
of umpires Avas insufficient. Speaking generally the umpires do 
not seem to hav^e been very actiA^e, and there Avas a tendency on 
the part of regimental officers to dispute their decisions. 

No arhitraiy rules for umpiring were laid doAvn and tlie 
unipir^B w^’ere allowed to exercise their judgment. They showed 
a marked disinclination to interfere with the forward moAU3- 
meiits of the troops. The above remark, however, hardly 
applies to the Til^nis Division in Avhich the umpires are stated 
to have been rather too free in putting whole units out of 
action. 

The system of umpiring in the 20th Ai’iiiy Corps seems to 
have been more efficient than that noticed elseAvliere. The 
following is an extract from the report of an officer Avho attended 
the manmiivres of this corps : — > 

“I was able to examine the system of umpii'ing very closely for 
foiii* days ; the following is the general outline of the system. 
There was a senior umpire, three or four assistant umpires, six or 
eight lieutenants, and a number of cycle and motor-cycle orderlies 
on either side. The senior umpire divided the country likely to he 
fought over into zones and told off an assistant or two, according 
to circumstances, to each zone. Each of these umpires was 
supplied with a large number of lithogi'aphed rough copies of the 
map of his zone on a fairly large scale. At the Mairie in each village in 
the zone he left a lieutenant with three or four orderlies. The assistant 
umpire himself wvent out to a central spot in the zone and observed 
events. He was assisted in his zone by junior officers. All events 
w’^ere timed, and all situations placed on map in rongh pencil with 
the umpire’s decision pencilled on them and signed. These maps 
^ were, as orderlies w^re available, sent to the ilCumes, there to he 
copied neatly and sent ofyiourly to the senior umpires ^n both sides. 
The senior umpire thus had a general knowledge of what was going 
on over the whole ffeld of battle and could modify decisions of the 


assistant umpires in accordance with wliat had oeciirrecl elsewhere- 
Speaking o# the practipal utility o£ this system, I can bear witness 
^ that at any honr of the day I coiiLd get a very clear accoimt of what 
had occniTed and was then occnmng from any 3£aire of any 
assistant ninpire. The nn^ires remained in their zones and observed 
any troops that came into it.” 

Blit aiiotker officer who witnessed the 20tli Army Corps 
manoeuvres criticises the umpires hecaiise — 

“ They gave definite orders to officers commanding units as to tlie 
acticti to be taken, instead of only giving these officers information 
and leaving them to act thereon.” 


BBMABKS. ® 

The Three Arms combined. — The remajhs made by. 
Part I, on the want of methods of cominnnication apply also 
to these manoeuvres. * The result was that occasionally a lack 
of co-operation was visible, and attacks ivere sometimes mis- 
timed and had not the necessary vigour. But the staff work is 
reported to have been good, and there was no delay or conf usion 
in the movement of brigades or regiments in spite of the lack 
of means of communication. 

The artillery support of its infantry was very# close, hut the 
cavalry did not co-operate sufficiently. This seems to have' 
been due to the habit of waiting for an opportunity for shock 
action. 

The spirit of the offensive had evidently been impressed on 
all arms, and a passive defence was not witnessed during any 
of these manoeuvres. Commanders invariably maintained at 
first a comparatively large reserve, although the whole of the 
artillery was usually employed at once. The use of strong, 
advanced guards and detachments was frequent, but, in the 
case of the 20th Army Corps, artillery was not always allotted 
to the advanced guards, even when the latter were pushed far 
ahead. 

In the defence, there %vas a tendency to employ advanced 
positions, principally with a view to mislead the eneiiiy, force 
him to a premature deplo^unent and so facilitate the counter- 
attack. But these advanced positions were often held too- 
long. 

At present the cult of the '‘initiative” is \^ery marked in 
France, and there seems a danger of the worship being over- 
done. Subordinate officers do not alwa3^s act in coiiforiiiity 
with the wishes of their superiors. But perhaps the greatest 
dpger is that, owing to this spirit of independence, widely 
different tactical ideas are prevalent and sometimes lead to want 
of co-operation. 

Infantry. — In the manoeuvres oitiie 1st and Tunis Divisions" 
the extensrons were distinctly larger than in the army 
manoeuvres. In the 20th Army Corps, on the other hand, they 



^\"ere about the same, ie., rarety exceeding^ 2 paces. The 
General Officer Commanding 1st Division at one of the 
conferences impressed on his officers the necessity of wide 
extensions in the early stages of *the attack. He advocated 
th^ employment of petits paquets ” or small cohiiniis for the 
supports and reserves. In fact, since French infantry do *iiot 
often open fire at ranges beyond 800-1,000 metres, the forma- 
tions of the supports and reserves are designed solely against 
■artillery fire. * • 

The ^guiding principles of the infantry attack may be 
Slimmed up%s follows : — 

(а) to advance as far as possible without firing. 

(б) to keep the main body in hand as long as ]30ssible. 

(c) to attack ill depth. 

{d) supports and reserves to adopt formations giving bad 
targets to artillery fire. ^ 

An officer who witnessed the manoeuvres of the 1st Division 
gives the following account of an infantry attack, as compared 
with a very similar attack carried out by Clermaii infantry 

“ I attended German manceii-vTes last year and in my report 
descril:»ed an attack carried out by a Bavarian infantry brigade, 
mde pp. 85-86 of tlie ‘Bepoit on Boreigii Manoeuvres for 1908.' 
Tliis yeai;» I saw at Fi'encli manoeuwes an attack delivered over 
ground wliicli resembled faiidy closely tliat in the German manoeuvi’es 
of last year, whilst the attacking force was of exactly the same 
strength, viz., 6 battalions ; though 2 battalions, the general reserve 
j^t the disposal of the G.O.C. the force, were not engaged. The 
differences were that at the French manoeim’es the defending force 
was only 1 battalion strong, being really only an advanced post put 
out to delay the hostile advance; there was rather more cover 
sheaves ^of corn, &c. ; there was no half-way cover in which to 
reform, and the total distance was rather less, e.y., about 1,400-1,700 
yards as against 2,000-2,100 yards. 

The formations adopted by the French troops in the attack 
differed widely from those observed in Germmiy last year. First of 
all a few scouts extended at wide intervals (20-30 paces), came over 
the crest at A and advanced down the slope in quick time for some 



300 yards, then halting and firing a few shots. Small bodies of 
troops now began to emerge from the cover at A and moved down 
the hill ill £ill kinds of formations, making good use of the ground. 
The scouts then advanced some 150-200 yards, being now about 
1,000 yards from B, and opened a lively fire which was supplemented 
by covering fire from some of the sections in support. The Hue of 
% scouts was now Reinforced and advanced in rushes of about 
50-60 yards each. Whe^i about 800 yards from B, ihe firing line 
, was extended at iiiteiwals of some 2, 3, and 4 paces, with wide gaps 
];>et.ween the various portions, so that probably some 400 men only 
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wei’e exteiK^d over tlie entire front of some jarcis, Avitli 

® ; 400 more men dotted ^out In small eolmnns from 150 to 400 yards 

^ in rear. Larger bodies of troops (2 battalions acting as supports) 

now became visible on ’the crest of the hill at A and moved down 
the slope gradually, inostfy in sections, some in colimiii, and some in 
line in close order or at one pace interval. On several occasions, 

® before splitting up into sections, these troops formed admirable 
targets for long range infantry fire or for artillery. 

‘‘ The firing line, after remaining stationary for some time, now 
advanced and was again reinforced until, at the point 0, it v/as 
abofit 800 strong. The supports were meanwhile making their way 
slowly down the hill, retaining their original formations and adapting 
themselves to the ground as ,mueh as possible. When they had 
reached a general line varying from 400-700 yards f;i*om A, the 
reserves appeared on the crest of the hill A in very close and 
viilnerahle formations and would have been exposed to heavy losses 
from infantry, machine-gun or artillery fire. Soon after this the 
firing line again continued their advance, and the defenders began to 
withdraw from the position which was then occupied by the attacking 
troops. * 

The attack was in some respects well carried out ; i.e., the for- 
mations adopted were good on the whole, fair use was made of the 
• grotind, and covering fii'e was used to some purpose ; the cohesion of 
the firing line was good, in spite of the apparent want of all com- 
munications and the wide gaps between sections. On the other hand, 
the advance was too slow, both as regards its general execution and 
the work of indmdual squads and sections ; better use might have 
been made of the cover available, and covering fire might have been 
® utilised to a far greater extent than appeared to be the case. The 

suppoi-ting ai’tilleiy was employing indirect fire, range about 
2,200-2,800 yards.” 

In the 20th Army Corps the infantry sliowed themselves 
• skiKnl in taking cover. Advances were made carefully, 
especially when cover was not good. On thgse occasions two 
or three men crept foiuvard, covered by fire, and established 
themselves 30 yards or so in advance. They were followed by 
other small groups of men until the wdiole section gained the 
new position. If cover were good the entire section nislied 
forward together. 

In the Tunis Division, although the men took cover well, 
the advance was hurried. This was, however, probably due to 
a desire to finish the clay’s operations before the sun became too 
hot. 

The spirit of the offensive is evidently inculcated in tlie 
French infantry, as the folio-wing extract shows — 

“ All interesting episode was witnessed by me in a village' — A 
company of infantry were drawn up at the top of tlie main street so 
as to fire down it. A company of chasseurs appeared at the bottom 
of this street in column of route and, on seeing the opposing infantry, 
made for shelter on each side of the street. The chasseur captain, 
however, fixed bayonets and led his men forward with a rush and a 
cheer through the nan^ow village street to within a few yards of the 
infantry. The captain of the infantry company remonstrated hotly 
with the chasseur captain on this procedure. The reply of the latter 
was : — Je ferais la meme chose a la guerre; quand je^me troiive dn 
inauyaise posture, toujours j’avai^e.” The two opposing bodies 
remained facing each other for sometime, and neither would give 
way.” , ^ 
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Fire 'DisdiMne,-~~Yn'e discipline seems to have been good 
and no instances of wild firing are reported. *’^ In the defei^ce 
fire was opened at^ about 1,100 yards unless very vulnerable 
targets presented themselves. In the attack the firing lino 
sddoiii opened fire beyond 800 yarcls. 

Rapid firing was used at longer ranges and more frec|ii<^iitly 
than in the army inanoeuvres, but it was well controlled and at 
the loager ranges directed against troops in close formations. 
Short but sudden bursts, “rafales,” were the rule. . 

No range-finders were used, and distances were ’invariably 
judged l)y 4he eye. The French consider that the latter is the 
most practical range-finder, 'but it cannot be said that the 
leaders showed any special skill in judging distances. 

It was noticed that the men both in the attack and defence 
often fired kneeling, even when close to the enemy. But it 
should be remembered that the eciuipinent of the French 
infantry is not very comfortable in the lyhig position. 

Outposts . — The infantry patrolling was often indifiereiit, and 
the men were apt to crowd together and take no precautions^^ 

Outposts frecj[uently formed stout barricades in the villages, 
constructing them of all kinds of material, ca3*ts, ladders, beds, 
poles, gates, &c. 

Entrenehmg . — No case of infantry entrenching during the 
attack was seen. In the defence, the infantry often constructed^ 
hasty and shallow trenches for men kneeling. They were as a 
itile {Situated just below the crest, made in lengths suitable for 
sections, and care was taken to conceal them. 

Physique Colonial Troops . — The Zouaves marched and 
manoeuvred well, but as they are mainly recruited from 
Frenchmen resident in iUgeria and Tunisia they do not differ, 
except in uniform, from the line regiments. 

The African Light Infantry, to which are relegated French- 
men who have been convictecl of civil or military crimes, are 
reported to have worked with a certain amount of indifference. 
Their discipline is, however, good. 

The “ Tirailleurs ” are natives. They make excellent soldiers, 
are very intelligent, are good shots and, according to the 
General Officer Commanding Tunis Division, can be trained 
to become reliable and efficient non-commissioned officers, but 
they rarely make good officers. They have the reputation of 
being good marchers and of possessing great powers of 
endurance, although on the first day of the manoeuvres numbers 
of them fell out. But the day was very sultry, Avith no wind, 
the troops had been manoeuvring from 4 to 9 a.m. in their 
packs and were then called upon to march to their camp, which 
was not reached until 12.30 p.m. They had, however, quite 
recovered by the foflowing day and afterwards marched and 
manceuvred cheerfully, it was noticed that mm with sore 
feet took off their boots and marched in their canvas shoes. 
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Cavalry. — Tlie personnel of tlie cavahy was excellent, tlie 
“Spahis” especially bewg described as born riders.^ The 
horses of the light cavalry struck most observers as being too 
weedy. * _ 

The reconnaissance worM of the cavalry is reported to ha?'e 
been good. But the individual scouting was often faulty, and 
the 'men were apt to expose themselves recklessly. In this 
connection the folloAving extract from the report of an-.officer 
may be quol^ed : — 

“ *riie movements of tlie attacking cavalry force, wkicli attempted 
a flank march along the sheltered side of a rolling line of heights, 
were hetmyed by the movements of flankers who, instead of appearing 
and disappeaiing at different points, rode along the crest of the 
heights. Thronghont these operations and the two days’ manoeuvres 
of the 20th Army Corps which I subsequently attended, I was struck 
by the fact that whereas larger cavalry units (squadrons and troops) 
were skilfully led by their commanders so as to elude observation, 
patrols and individual scouts were very careless in exposing 
themselves.” * 

From tlie experiences of the cavalry manoeuvres it would 
se6»m that marches of approach, in the vicinity of the enemy, 
are made in .fonnatioiis of ‘‘ douhle colimins ” of troops, from 
which the brigade deploys into line for attack. Each squadron 
sends out one ground scout. A division of three brigades 
adopts the following procedure in attack : — ^ 

1st Pliase — The advance — advanced guard, 1 regiment. 

Echelon of brigade masses — 2 brigades. 

Reserve — 1 regiment. ^ 

2nd Phase — Each brigade is formed in double columns of 
troops. 

3rd P.hase^ — (a) The attack in line, ^ 

(h) Break up. 

4tli Phase — Rally to a flank in double columns of troops. 

.Deployment does not take place until close to the enemy. 
The preparation for the attack is deliberate, and the pace of 
the charge is slow. On one occasion cavalry were observed to 
charge, at a moderate pace, right through a line of infantry. 

Dismounted Action, — In the 1st, 4th, 6th and 8th Cavalry 
Divisions, a good deal of attention is evidently devoted to 
dismounted work. Squadrons frequently dismounted and sent 
.forward a line of skirmishers to capture a village, bridge, &c. 

Led horses were frequently exposed, and the directors 
devoted a large part of their remarks to this point. 

Volley firing is more iised than independent firing. 

AUachinent of Officers of other Arms, —It noticed that 

ill a few instances squadrons were commanded by infantry 
captains./ 

ffiomrmmieation, — No visual signalling was seen. Cavalry'", 
divisions harX attached about 30 saj^er cyclists who' acted as 
ordeiiies, , , , , 
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Cavalry Pontoon Bridge, — The following is an extract from 
the report of an officer who attended the manceuvres of the 
1st Cavalry versus 4th Cavalry* Division. 

“ I witnessed tlie passage of ^me troops and veliicles over a 
® pontoon bridge wMcli had been constructed during the previous 
night, and saw the bridge dismantled. 

“ The following is a description of the bridge. The component 
i:|ii’t'S are : — 

(a) Pontoons. 

(b) Road bearers. * « 

(c) Chesses. 

(d) {tailings. 

(e) Wire hawser, stays ancl other accessories. 

“ (a) Fontoons. 

“ These comprise tfiree portions : — 

“ (1) Shell, (2) tarpaulin sheets, (3) interior poition. 

“ The shell consists of thin wooden boards connected by hinges. 
The boards have canvas ends with leather straps and buckles. The 
whole folds into a surface of about 10 feet by 2. feet and is thus 
carried. The tarpaulin sheets render the whole wateiproof. They 
go between the “shell” and the inner poHion. The last-named is 
made of heavier wood and folds up similarly to the “ shell.” At the 
stern ends of the pontoons are pulleys through which a wire hawser 
is passed. This hawser, which stretches from bank to bank, is 
secimed to stakes at the banks. The stakes (one behind the other) 
are connected by means of block and tackle. The hawser, which 
resists the force of the cument, keeps the pontoons in position and 
does away with the necessity for anchors. ^ 

“ (b) Eoad Bearers (Pmitrelles). 

mt, ® “ The road bearers rest on the gimwales of the pontoons and they 

are continuous from bank to bank. The weight is evenly distributed ^ 
over the pontoons, and no saddle is necessary. The lengths of road 
bearers are ^ach 3 metres (nearly 10 feet) long and consist of two 
rectangular planks about IJ inches by 6 inches which are fastened 
together, the narrow surfaces being uppermost and supporting the 
chesses. The two planks forming each length do not coincide, but a 
single stretch of plank projects at each end. 

“The road beai-ers are kept in position by two pieces of iron 
riveted together in the centre so as to form an “ X ” (croix de contre- 
eventement) capable of folding up. The “ X ” has hook- shaped ends. 
These engage into iron eyelet holes which are fixed to the sides of the 
road bearers near the ends. The different lengths of road bearer are 
thus linked up to form one rigid length. 

“ (c) Chesses {Plateaux). 

“ The chesses consist of two layers of planks armnged trellis 
pattern. At the ends of the chesses are strips of galvanized iron. 
The length of a chess is 3 metres (nearly 10 feet), and its width is 
05 centimetres (2 feet IJ inches). Each chess fits into the one 
beyond it by means of an iron stnd engaging in a recess. With the 
maximum width of roadway 4 chesses are placed alongside of each 
other. With this width the largest gap which can be spanned with one 
pontoon is 9 metres (30 feet). With a width of 3 or 3 chesses 
(4-| to 6| feet breadth of roadway), a gap of 15 metres (50 feet) can 
be spanned. With a single length of chesses (2 feet roadway), the 
^ length of bridge ma.^ go up to 22 metres (70 feet). The above data 
w^ere communicated to me by a E'.O.O. of Sappers in the course of 
. conversation. , ® . 

“ Particulars about the bildge which I saw are given further on. 



“ (cl) Mailings. 

^ “ Ii'oii iipriglits witlb eyelet holes at the top, and lengths of rope 

passed through these holes, constitute rails. 

(e) W'ire Saivser, Stays and other Accessories. ^ 

“ The wire hawser and «fche stakes which hold it hare already been 
described. Planks are also carried which are put doArn iiiiderneatli 
% the road bearers at the banks Avith a view to giAuiig the necessary 
camber, and as a support to the road bearers where the banks are 
sandy or muddy. 

“ A caAurlry division carries 12 pontoons with accessories complete. 
Back ot the 6 regiments of the division has on its charge 2 pontoons, 
10 road bearers and 8 chesses, Avitli a proportionate amount of other 
material. The whole is packed in a light \Ya^goii ^(haquet) ; the 
method of packing being as follows : — 

“ Pirst are put in two alteinate layers of road bearers and chesses ; 
then the inside portions of the two pofitoons ; then tAvo tarpaulins ; 
then two shells ” ; lastly two tool boxes. 

“ The bridge which I saAv consisted of 6 pontoons ; the maximum 
breadth of roadway was employed, and the total length of bridge 
was about 75 feat. The time taken to construct the bridge Avas 
about 1| hours. Half to three-quarters of an hour AArns occupied in 
dismantling it and loading the material on to the Avagons. 

^ The method of dismantling Avas as foUoAvs : — 

“ The chesses and supports at the far end were loosened. Bailings 
were removed and packed up. The whole of the superstructure 
{tahlier), and with it the pontoons, was then pulled in a shoid distance 
by men seizing the end of the road hearers. 

“ The nearest pontoon Avas then allowed to float'^aAvay from under 
the structni'e. Chesses were taken o4f, and the nearest length of 
road bearers disconnected. The next fuithest pontoon Avas then 
pulled away from underneath, and the whole bridge AA’as hauled in 
still further. This process was repeated until the Avhole brrdge -had 
been dismantled. 

“I saw a party of mounted men pass over the bridge and empty 
wagons were di’agged over it by hand. The swayiijjig was not excessive, 
and the biioyaiiey of the pontoons would have sufficed for a much 
heaAder load. The work Avas carried out by mixed paidies of sappers 
and cavalry pioneers. The sappers belonged to a detachment on 
cycles, to Avhich allusion has been made in the description of the 
operations. A collapsible boat Avas also launched but Av^as used for 
construction purposes only.” 

Artillery* — The reports of officers add little to wliat has 
already been said in Part I. on artillery. There was the same 
close support of the infantry and the same occasional disregard 
of the effects of rifle fire. On the whole, and especially in the 
1st Division, the guns were better hidden and were not betrayed 
by the flash. There was a noticeable disinclination in the 
1st Division to mass guns. 

Indirect fire was, except in the Tunis Division, iieaiiy ahvays 
resorted to and on several occasions was used against moving 
targets such as advancing infantry. 

The artillery of the Tunis Division, however, generally 
adopted positions whence the target could be seen. The flash 
of the gun, as usual, betrayed the situation of the guns. 

In the same division, great importance is attached^to infaiitrj' 
escorts, and French officers disciisseftl the question whetlier the 
latter should not be made permanent, i.e,^ the same escort to be 
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attaclied to tlie same battery, so that the^^i iiiiglit become 
thoroughly acquainted with each other. "» 

MOTintaill Artillery —The J'nnis Division had a battery 
of iiioniitain artillery. The gain calriage (which divides into two 
parts), and the wheels are carried on three mules. The giiii is 
quickly mounted and dismounted. Gun numbers are French, 
but the mule leaders are natives. The training of the battery 
is not good, according to the report of the officer who witnessed 
these manoeuvres. It was badly handled by the Oaptain, the 
service^of t|ie guns was slack, and fire discipline poor. On one 
occasion, the battery was in Action against advancing infantry 
and remained firing until the enemy was within 300 yards. It 
then attempted to retire, and the mules were brought up under 
a heavy rifle fire. 

As has been often noticed with the field artillery, no use 
was made of instruments such as clinometers, &c. The iiiouiitaiii 
artillery had a different foim of clinometer to that used by the 
field gunners. It is thus described : — 

“ It took the form of a substantial giiii-metal disc inomited inside, 
and capable of revolution witbin, a gun-metal ring of the same general 
cross section as the disc. The lower paid) of this ring bad attached 
to it a projecting piece of metal formed into a true plane on the 
bottom !%ide. The ring bad a zero point engraved upon it and a scale 
of degrees. The disc bad an index, and mounted at the centre of the 
disc was a bubble. Any desired elevation or depression could be* 
placed on the clinometer by revolving the inner disc until its index 

m was opposite the desired elevation on scale engraved on the outer 
ring. The plane of the clinometer being placed on the gun, the gun 
was elevated until the bubble became level. This clinometer is 
strong and seiwiceable.” 

Engineers. — The engineers played but a small part in these 
manoeuvres- They were employed in constructing light foot ^ 
bridges (none of which were, however, seen), making trenches of 
the infantry, and putting villages into a state of defence. Some 
trenches constructed for the infantry by the engineers of fclie 
Tunis Division are reported to have been of slight construction, 
with no head cover, and no attempt at concealment. 

Medical Services, — The collection and evacuation of the 
wounded were not practised. It was stated that such exercises 
had been carried out during regimental and brigade training. 

MacMne Guns. — The remarks already made in Part L 
page 48) apply equally to these manoeuvres. In the 20th Army 
Corps the machine-gun section of a battalion was often detached 
to a considerable distance from its unit aiicl w^as accompanied 
by an escort of one company. In this corps, the only instance 
of a range-finder being used was witnessed. The instrument 
is described as resembling the ^' Marindin” but larger and uvith 
a longer eye-piece. ^Although no absolute rule was laid down 
for umpires as to the value to be assigned to the fire of machine 
guns, yet in the 1st Division it was general!}' cc^isidered that 
each gun ec|iialled 30 men. Entrenchments for machine guns ^ 
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were made ill tMs same division, taking the form of a small 
gngi |)it with cover for a n?an of the detachment on each side of 
\ the gun. * ,r 

Commimicatioiis. — Tile only visual signalling observed 
was by semaphore, which was slow. Otherwise communication 
was maintained by orderlies. During the conferences, especially 
at those of the Tunis Division, the necessity of maintmniiig 
communication was constantly emphasized, and officers were 
questionec? as to how they kept up communication and passed 
on information. The General Officer Commanding Tunis 
Division stated that communicatidn must come both from above 
and below, that information must pass not only from front to rear, 
but from rear to front and from right to** left or ‘‘ vice versd,” not 
only between the commanders of larger units, hut also between 
the suh-divisions of those units. But it is curious that such a 
high standard of int^r-communication can he expected from a 
system without telephones or visual signalling, 

^Billets and Bivouacs. — The troops, as usual, were 
billeted, except in the case of the Tunis manoeuvres, when 
camps were pitched every day. The sanitary condition of the 
camps was had ; no latrines or urinals were considered necessary, 
and no attempt made to clean up the ground on leaving. 

^ Supply, — The supplies for the Tunis Division during the 

mancBiivres, which took place about 20 miles from Tiinis^ 
brought to the troops by the contractor at that town. 

* Cooking, — Several officers mention the skill of the French 

soldier in cooking. But the system of cooking by squads has 
its disadvantages, since it was found that the smoke of the 
• numerous fires often betrayed the resting place of a column. 



IMPEBIAI. MAMCeWBES. 

The Imperial MancBnvres took 5)lace in the nort]i-east of the 
Grand Dnchy of Baden on the 15th, 16th and 17th Sfeptemberj 
and wer§ carried out by the Xlllth (Royal Wtirtteniberg), XIVth, 
1st and IIIfH Bavarian Army Gorps, the 4th Bavarian Infantry 
Division, the A ” Cavalry Division, a Bavarian cavalry division 
and a composite cavalr;f division. The Bavarian army (the- 
troops in the Eeiehsland excepted) had not taken part in the 
Imperial Manoeuvres for 12 years, nor the Wlirttemberg anny 
for 10 yeans. 

STRENGTH ANB COMPOSITION OF THE OPPOSING 

FORCES. 

Blue Force, 

Commander : — GeneraFoherst^ von Bock und Polacli. 

Xllltli (RAV.)"! Army Corps 

26th Infantry Division. 

27th Infantry Division. 

Corps troops. 

1st Bavarian Army Corps : — 

^ 1st Infantry Division. 

2nd Infantry Division. 

Corps troops. 

Cavalry Corps : — 

Wlirttemberg Cavalry Division (composite),. 

Ba^'arian Cavalry Division. 

Total : — 52|- battalions (700 bayonets), 67 squadrons, 47' 
batteries of horse and field artillery, 7 heavy batteries, 2 machine- 
gnu batteries, 7 companies of pioneers, 1 cavalry pioneer 
detachment, 6 telephone detachments, 1 wireless telegraph 
detachment, 2 corps telegraph detachments, li field signalling 
detachments and 1 dirigible balloon. 

Red Force, 

Commander: — Field Marshal Prince Leopold of Bavaria. 

Illrd Bavarian Army Corps : — 

5th Infantry Division. 

6th Infantry Division. 

• Corps troops. 


Field Marslial really ; literally Oolonel- General. (General Staff.) 
t R.W. = Eoyal Wih-temberg, (General Staff,) 



XIV til Army Corps 

^ ® 28tli Infantry DiTisioB. 

29 til Infantry fDivision. 

Corps tro^s. 

XXtli ilrmy Corps ; — 

4tli Bavarian Infantry Division. 

39tli Infantry Division. 

Corjis trooj)S. "" 

® ^ ‘‘ A ” Cavalry Division. 

25tli Cavaliy Brigade. ^ 

28tli Cavalry Brigade. ^ 

30tli Cavalry Brigade. 

Divisional troops. ^ 

Total : — 74|- Battalions (700 bayonets), 57 squadrons, 62 
batteries of liorse and field artillery, 7 heavy batteries, 3 
inacliine-giui batteries, 11 companies of pioneers, 1 cavalry 
pioneer detachment, 9 telephone detachments, 1 wireless tele- 
graph detachment, 3 corps telegraph detachments, 1 field 
signalling detachment and 1 balloon detachment. 

The total of the two armies is reported to have amounted 
to 91,900 rifles, 14,200 sabres, 636 guns and 96t machine-gims 
— supplies being recpiired for 125,000 men and 29,100 horses. 


COICTHTRY. ^ ^ 

The theatre of operations was situated mainly in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, but small areas in the north-west and north- 
east corners belonged to Bavaria, and in the south-east corner 
to Wiirttemberg. The honndaries were, roughly — to the north, 
the valley of the River Main ; to the west, the Odenwalcl ; to the 
south and east, lines running east and south respectively 
through Heidelberg and Wurzburg. 

The country, which varies in altitude between 500 and 
1,500 feet, is hilly and broken. The main Amlley, that of the 
Tauber, Avliich traverses it from south-east to north-west, is wdde 
and niarshj' in X3laces. The valleys of its affluents are generally 
narrow and with steep slopes. All the streams, except the 
Tauber in places, are fordable. Narrow ridges are numerous. 

The greater half of the surface is covered with oak and heecli 
forest. The crops are oats, beet and maize, and some of them 
were still on the ground. Vineyards, on terraced slopes facing 
south, were numerous. The roads are all narrow — especially 
through the villages. 


Does not exist as a normal peaee formation and was specially formed. 

: — (General Staff.) ■ ; 

t Since tliere were 5 macMne-gun batt^^ies (Abteilungen) the reniainiiig 
66 guns were those of machine-gun companies belonging to various 
regiments, — (General Staff.) 
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Two railways traverse the manoe.uvre area : from north-east 
to south-west the double line from Wurzburg 1:,o Heilbroii, a^^id 
from south-east to north the single line which follows the valley 
of tlfe Tauber. ■ » 

The weather -was showery and cool, and the dews at night 
heavy. On the last day there was a thick fog which piily 
partially lifted two hours before the conference. 

% 

WATUaE OP THE OPEBATIOMS. ^ ^ 

White ^le (imaginary) main forces of Blue were assem- 
bling in a distant theatre of war, the Red army mobilized, 
whereupon Blue formed an independent force on its northern 
frontier which ran approximately through Mergentheim and 
Neckarsulm. 

On tlie morning of the 13th September the Blue Cavalry 
Corps and the 29th Division were near the frontier, with the 
1st Bavarian and Xlllth Army Coi-ps close in rear. The Red 
'^'A” Cavalry Division and the 4th and 5th Infantry Divisions 
were also near tlie frontier, but the XIV th, XXth and Ilfrd 
Bavarian Army Corps were fifty miles in rear. Blue declared 
war at noon and moved forward to attack tlie Red 4th Division. 

On the l^th September the Blue army advanced to the 
line Mergentheim-Boxberg, the left flank being covered by the ^ 
Cavalry Corps. The Red 5th and 6th Divisions concentrated 
at Lauda and Tauherbischofslieiin, and the 4th Infantry and 
Cavalry divisions, moved eastward to gain touch with 

thein. 

On the 15th September the five Red divisions, attacked 
by the three Blue corps, fell back slightly towards the north- 
west. 

On the 16th September the Red left wing was driven back by 
the 1st Bavarian Corps, but the arrival of the Red XIVth Corps 
caused the Blue army to fall back behind the Tauber, where it 
was attacked in front by Red early on the 17th. 

METHOB OP COHBBCTIirO* THE MAITCEIJVHES. 

General* — The foreign guests were invited for the 15th, 
16th and 17tli of September, but hostilities really began at 
11 a.m. on the 13th and ceased before noon on the 17th 
September. This year the opposing generals were, as usual, 
supposed to have had a far freer hand than heretofore. The 
headcpiarters of armies were marked by standards, one with 
blue and white chequers and the other with red and white 
■cliec|uers. ' 

On the last day a thick fog, and the knowledge that the 
^ operations would coine to an end in two hoiirs, were 23robab]y 
responsiUe for situations strongly recalling old-time Easter 
Monday sham-fights; otlftr wise 'the manoeuvres appear, like 
those of last year, to have been carried out under conditions more 
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like tliose wliicli obtain on active service tliaii lias been formerly 
th^ case. Tlie* unreality of these manoeuvres is apparently 
\ getting less and less every year. More than once the empti- 
ness of the battlefield wast remarked. It seemed only when 
casualty flags had been ordered and reinforcements sent np 
that* the crowding and packing described in past reports, 
'occnrred. 

'Rn.ilwaj Arrangements.— xiccording. to the press the 
following fi ambers were transported by the railways : — 


« 

1 

Men. 

^ . i 

Horses. 

Yeliicles. 

On the 13tli, in 129 trains - - ^ 

70,000 

10,000 

1 750 

„ 18th, in 85 „ 

97,000 

2,800 

179 

„ 20th, ill 80 ,, 

10,000 

5,000 J 

180 

„ 21st, in 22 „ • - - i 

4,500 

4,200 

131 

,, 22 /24th ill 12 trains * - i 

23,000 

1,750 

160 


Compensation Arrangements.—No manoeuvre rights, 
are required. Each army corps keeps a running account for 
compensation and has allotted to it every jmar about 1,000L, or 
more if it is holding cavalry manoeuvres. This year vineyards 
®were placed out of hounds, and beetroots were avoided when 
possible. On account of the lateness of the crops a good deal 
of outcry was raised about the date of the maiioeuvres'^i 
# Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, and it was probably partly on 
account of this that the actual operations were carried out 
almost entirely in Baden. Compensation bdards allot the 
damages almost immediately after the manoeuvres ; they consist 
• of an agricultural expert, an officer of the staff, and an official of 
the military administration. 

Supply. — It is said that at the manoeuvres in question a 
considerable proportion of the supplies, more especially in the 
case of the cavalry, were purchased by units on the spot as 
they required them. It is also stated that supplies were not 
always forthcoming even in large townships, and some expres- 
sion of public feeling seems to have taken place in Wilrzbiirg 
on this point. 

The system of supply and transport at Imperial Manoeuvres; 
is exactly what the local authorities are most desirous that the 
foreign officers shall learn and see nothing about, and great 
pains are taken that they shall not arrive before the com- 
meiicemeiat of^ hostilities, or remain in the manoeuvre area after 
their termination. 

; Police Arrangements.— The field" gendarmes were far" 
less mimeroi^s and officious than usual, but it is true the crowds- 
were, much smaller. 
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Signal Balloon and distinguishing Marks. — The 

sigaal-balloon signals and distinguishing marl^ of the troops 
were the same as last year. * * 

Meld Ser¥icG TJniforins. — ^lie units have field service 
luiffornis in store ready .for mobilization, but it is believed 
that none were worn at the manoeuvres under report. 

DistinguisMng Marks for Transport ¥eMcles — No 
signs of any kind in the nature of flags to readily jd^stinguisli 
the baggage and trains of different units were seen, and it is 
believed"* tliai none exist. There are in store painted boards 
for each wagon on mobilization, but even these were not all 
brought out, and requisitioned wagons were often marked by 
chalk writing on plain pieces of board. It was understood that 
the reason of this was to save the regulation hoards.''** 

Umpires. — Only 2 umpires per infantry brigade were 
detailed, yet the umpiring seemed excellently done. 

REMARKS. 

Staff. — The position of divisional staffs in action "was twice 
noticed as not coinciding wdtli the practice in the British army. 

On the 1st daj^ the 5th Bavarian Divisional Headquarters were 
placed under a hill from the top of which the artillery was 
firing right over the general’s head. On the 2nd day the 
IsSJS^variaii Divisional Headquarters were on a crest among, 
and even in front of, a line of guns. An officer at this » 
headquarters detected, atone moment, a staff on the opposing 
side, and o]*(iei% were sent to the guns to turn on to it. It 
■apparently did not occur to him how conspicuous his own staff 
must have been. Possibly these two cases would not be repro- 
duced in wmr, but they show that divisional commanders intend 
to be well forward in order to see for themselves and make their 
presence felt on the battlefield. 

The rapidity with which orders were dictated, and the 
system, of having representatives of units constantly at divisional 
headquarters, were remarked. 

DeTelopment of an Attack. — On the 1st day the 1st 
Bavarian Army Corps turned the enemy’s flank, the wdiole corps 
marehing by one road. The advanced guard engaged the enemy, 
under cover of this the position was reconnoitred,- and the guns 
of the main body occupied positions in observation. Mean- 
while the infantry moved up and deployed under cover ready 
for the attack. Instructions were issued to ensure correct 
direction and simultaneous action. About 3 hours elapsed after 
the advanced guard came into action before the attack began to 
make itself felt.; * 

li .. — : — — — 

jSee also page 126 . 

■ JS 3223 .' ' V 
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BEMAEKS. 

Infantry.— Tlie press claim an average of 50 kilometres. 
(31i miles) a day for the marches, hut it was stated that in 
numerous cases reginienta>^had inarched 45 or even 50 miles, 
in the day. The excellence of the march discipline ivas noticed. 
There was no opening out or straggling across the road. There- 
was apparently no difference between the marching of the col on r 
service men and reservists, of which there were a number in the 
ranks. Bcsth inarched magnificently. 

The fiavarian officers seem careful of the comfort of their 
men and in summer order the collars and top buttpns*of tunics, 
to be unfastened as soon as tlie units inarch off, instead of 
ivaiting till it is very hot as is (Jone in Prussia. In the 
XlVfh Corps every companj^ has its field kitchen, but in the 
Xlllth Corps only one regiment, the 121st, appears to have 
had them. It is believed that the majority of the infantry 
units bivouacked on “two nights. Mules are said to have been 
tried in the 39th Division to bring up ammunition to the firing 
line. The trenches that ivere seen were better hidden with 
branches, straiv and grass than has been formerly the case. 
The trace of the majority was very good ; the profiles were very 
slight. 

There seemed to be a disinclination for infantry to open 
fire until the last moment, that is until the opposing sides, 
got within 800-1,000 yards of each other. On one occasion 
good covering fire at about 1,500 yards range was jootjgpd 
across a valley and over the heads of the firing line. It is 
understood the first range, usually obtained from tlie battalion 
range-finder, is given out by the company , commander. As 
advances are made the section commanders order the sights 
to be lowered till within 400 metres (440 yards) of the position, 
after wffiich the fixed sight is used. 

Wide extensions in the British sense of the word are not 
used. The principle seemed to be that every commander should 
keep his command collected and closed up under his hand as 
much and for as long as possible, but when exposed ground 
had to be crossed evei-y unit opened out to 3 or 4 paces intenul. 
When the danger was passed the men were closed again. No 
opportunity was apparently missed of closing men when cover 
from fire was obtained. This w'as several times noticed in the 
attack. 

Rushes by sections (at manoeuvres 40-60 men) seemed 
almost universal. Advances of fiom 50 to 80 yards were 
repeatedly noticed. The men doubled anyhow but always, 
halted in a good line to open fire. While one section advanced 
the others brought covering fire to bear. When Avatching from 
a flank a firing line adr'-ancing doAvn a hill to cross a vallev, 
the impression gained Avas of a series bf short lines (section^; 
echeloned about the hill, evidentW taking advantage of the 
ground. 
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Tlie kits were not lightened to a greater extent than to 
allow 4 to 6 men to have cleaning ge^ in common ; 2 of the 3 
emergency rations, in place of 1^ are, however, now to be carried 
in til® field kitchen. It is understood that the field service 
kits are considerably lighter. On^the last day, kits of bat- 
talions were seen in several places on the ground, where they 
had been placed prior to attacking. 

Cavalry, — Practically nothing was seen of the cavalry ; 
once a scpiadron was seen in the mist too far off to^i^stinguish 
whether it consisted of hussars or lancers, otherwise only single 
orderlies^ and scouts, and on several occasions a patrol under 
a non-commissioned officer, were seen. 

It was understood th^t the new cavalry carbine was being 
carried, but it was not inspected. The Bavarians still carry 
the carbine across the thigh and the Xlllth and XIVth Army 
Corps in a bucket. 

No dismounted fire action was witnessed, but it was reported 
that on the 2nd day the Cavalry Corps (Blue) dela^^ed the 
advance of the XIVth Army Corps (Red) by disniounted fire 
action, and that it was one of the best pieces of work done 
during the manoeuvres. 

No pack wdreless telegraph equipment was seen with the 
cavalry. ^ 

Artillery.— Positions in the oioen ” and semi-concealed 
positions” seemed to be the most popular. The prevailing 
to be to move the guns forward, regardless of loss, 
in order to support the infantry. Once the howitzers ^vere seen 
to come into action by the direct method. 

The flash of %lie gun seemed easier to pick up than in the 
case of British artillery. 

A line of guns of the 5th Bavarian Division was seen en- 
trenched on the first day. Shallow pits were made almost on the 
skyline. Earth was thrown up round the gun about 18 high 
and "was partially revetted wfith sand bags. The soil was 
clay and full of stones, being difficult to dig. The parapet was 
liardly bullet-proof. Care seemed to be taken in all cases to 
disguise the outlines of shields, gun pits, and scissor-telescopes 
with branches, wisps of straw, &c. 

None of the field batteries that w^ere seen had observation 
wagons, and no gun batteries had any wagons at the maiKnuvres. 
It ivas stated that observation wagons for field artillery -were 
to be issued during October, and that they are very similar 
to those of the liea^y batteries described on pages 75 and 71) 
of the “ Report on Foreign Manoeuvres, 1907.” Several of the 
battei-ies, however, had improvised telescopic invcuied-v-sli ape <1 
ladders ■which were carried on the trail of one of the guns.''" 

Though out before ^daylight on two occasions, no artillery 
was seen t# be used until it wms light enough to observe. 

.. ' ■' ■ ... ^ 9L. /■. — : — ® - 

^ Probably similar to the one described on .page 117.— -(General Staff.) 
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Screens for indicating the target fired at were fully used in 
accordance with the German Manoeuvre Regulations, 1908, and 
» ohly one target indieatmg lamp {vide page 65 “ Report on 
^ Foreign Manoeuvres, 1908 was seen, and that at a distairce. 
Fire discipline seemed perfunctory. 

.As regards heavy field howitzers, those of the Illrd Bavarian 
.Army Corps were observed with the general reserve on the 
first day. During the process of the fight the general officer 
■comman4ing the 5th Division asked corps headquarters to 
send them to a certain place in order to support his left. 

Not much eye for country, was shown in th* use of the 
heavy artillery, and one battery came into action in a position 
where the recoil due to service charges rvould have run the 
howitzers down the hill. 

One battalion was noticed to have one observation station 
for each batterjq 500 yards to the front. 

Telephone wii-es in use with the artillerj’- were not well laid 
and were several times cut by traffic. 

• Engineers. — No efforts were noticed to employ the pioneers 
in making supporting points in the attack. More than once 
they were used purely as infantry.® There was no question 
of there being a “ fourth ” arm on the battlefield.^ 

• Signalling. — In the zone next the enemy the lamps and 

heliographs seemed to be monopolized by the umpire staff, and 
the signalling done by the troops appeared to be limite d 
^ use of the regulation abbreviated morse sigmalst between the 
firing line, and the supports and guns. These have been 
modified and are now as follows : — « 

Advance - - - a v in Morse code. 

• • Increase range of guns - - g y ,, 

Halt - - - -hi „ 

Ammunition needed (or coming) - mn ,, 

We want to attack (or are going to) sm ,, 

No other communication between the infantry and the 
artillery was seen, and it was observed that at two divisional 
headquarters the information appeared to come through the 
headquarters horn the infantry and was tlien transmitted to 
the guns. 

The acetylene lamp and helio combined was inspected {see 
sketch below). Signalling detachments consisted of five men 
and six horses (one pack). The lamp is quickly taken to pieces 
and packed into leatlier cases about 10 to 12 inches square and 
5 inches deep. Five cases are used, one being for stationerv. 
The lamp took about four minutes to pack up. The cases 
wdth the tripod and four or five oxygen Venders, each about 


* This ig verj usual at German Manc^vres. (General SMff.) 
t Vide page 212, General Staff translation of the German Field Service 

-Begtilations, 1908.” (General Staff.) 
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18 inclies long and 2|- inches in diameter, ^fere carried on 
the pack horse, together with the gas generator. Each man 
carried a cylinder of ogygen on* the near side of his saddle in 
a frog. .* 

The acetylene signalling lamp appears to have been 
improved lately : the gas pressure has been raised, and the 
discs os which it plays haA^'e been increased in size ; it was 
understood that the candle power had thereby beeir increased 
50 per cent. • 


Rough Sketch of Acetijlene Lamp and Helio, 

« 



A Helio. 

B Sighting arm. 

0 Front *lens about 6-iiicli 
diameter. 

D Body of lamp holding rear 
lens. 

E Small telescope for sighting 
lamp. 

F Hood of domed metal to pro- 
tect light. 

G- Lime penoiL 

H Jets. 


On the tripod is slung an oxygen cylinder between the legs of tripod ; 
the acetylene gas is made in a metal vessel shaj)ed like a German private’s 
mess tin. '* 

The shutter is worked from the right in the body of the lamp. 

TelepllOlies. — A considerable development seems to have? 
taken place, however, in the second zone, the domain o£ tLe 
telephone, and wires were constantly being ridden over. Tlie 
following is a diagram of the principal telephonic communica- 
tions of the Red army on the 15th September 1909. 

Only telephonic use of the wires was noted, no telegTapliing 

was seen. There were two wires in use, one heavy and one 

light. The former resembles the British R.E. pattern. It was 

observed being laid at a trot, a man with a 20-feet crook stick 

following behind, lifting the cable on to the fruit trees whicii 

lined the road. The light cable was much thinner than iho- 

British infantry brigade pattern, and resembled the man pack 

wire tried at Aldershot in 1906, but it appeared less liable to- 

kink and was stronger. It was insulated apparently with a 

woven thread covering, steeped in some rubber solution. It 

was paid out across* country or in the danger zone from. 

reels aboift 2-feet long ca^Tied temporarily in a cradle on the 

nian’s back or on a frame carried by two mem Though 

messages seemed to get through all right a good deal of 
® ' 
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repeating and spelling ,of words seemed necessary. At a 
divisional headquarters a tempcjrary table was rigged up which 
^ seemed a great eonvenience^to the staff {see sketch on page<^87). 

41 

S ■' 

\,Plan of Prineipal Cable Communications in Bed Army, 

15th September 1909. 

^ Scale = or 1 incli = If miles nearly. 


Kijlsheim t #■ 



Balloons. — The Gross II., which was attached to the Blue 
force and stationed in. a transportable shed at^Hall, did some 
reconnoitring on the 13th, 15th, and 17th. On the first day it 
was fired at by machine-gnns when at a height of 300"400 metres 
(990-1,320 feet), and on the 15th by field artillery at ranges 
estimated at 3,000 metres (3,300 yards), when at an altitude of 
800 metres (2,640 feet). On the latter occasion no attempt 
was made to sink the trails, the projectile which would be 
used was stated to be ordinaiy shrapnel, and no knowledge of 
any special projectile -was admitted. The airship was constantly 
disappearing in the clouds and would probably have been 
very difficult to range on. On the 14th, owing to a burst tube, 
tlie airship had to land in the open near Oberschupf at 3 p.m. 
Gas wagons were forwarded by rail, and by 11 a.m. next day 
the balloon was filled up and the damage repaired. The 
iDallooii is credited in a number of journals -with having had a 
w’-ireless telegraph equipment, but on the 15th signals ivere 
being made from the car with a flag, and an officer was noted 
watching them with a glass and dictating to a man taking 
.notes. ■ ■ r ' 

The ^ Zeppelin III. did .not turp. up from the : 'Franldort 
Exliibitioii till after the manoemores, including the conference, 
were all over on the 17th instant. It had collided with an oak 
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tree, text tlie Jiear propeller shaft, ..carried away the driving; ■ 
chain, and twisted both blades of the right rear screw. 

MacMno Guns* — The^^nse of covering fire was distinctly 
noticed in the attack by the 1st Bavarian Division on the secofid 

when a battery (AUeihmg) of machine guns covered the 
advance of the diAdsion from a flank at about 1,500 yards range. 
It Avas understood that the idea piwails that macliinf; guns 
Avonld b^ iisefnl in taking the place of artillery in a close 
country, especially if a campaign in such a country wer^ fought 
OAWsea. . ^ 

Machine guns Avere never seen entrenched. Though the 
guns Avere repeatedly heard it Avas often A^ery difficult to locate 
them, so AA^ell AA^ere they placed in rough ground. 

Mecliaiiical Transport. — It is stated that 400 motor- 
tractor A^ehicles Avere eSnployed at the manoeuvres. The Volunteer 
Autoniohile Corps had 38 A^ehicles present out of its 60. 

The cavalry formations on both sides had power traction 
supply columns formed with the nine poAver traction trains: 
bought during the sunmier fi'om Messrs. Dixi, Duerkopp, Lloyd,, 
and Miilag, the N.A.G., Podens, Stoewer, and Gaggeiiau, together 
AAdth vehicles hired from a company formed to#\Anrk Daimler 
^ lorries; as also the Bussing lorries belonging to the poAA^-er 
traction section of the Transmission Troops. 

The 17 foreign officers quartered outside the manoeuv re ar^ 
AA^ere brought to it every clay by motor instead of as formerly by 
* the raihvay. The general officer commanding the Red army had 
four cars, the general officer commanding tl:ye XIVth Coips 
and its divisions, eight cars, and the Prussian Wax Office four 
cars. It is understood a similar distribution AAms rnacle to the- 
Blue army. 

It is stated that poAver transport Avas to he utilized for the 
rapid movement of small bodies of infantry and pioneers, the 
former to support the caA^alry, the latter to construct and repair 
obstacles. It is not known whether this was done or not. 
Various newspapers mention armoured cars as having been 
used at the Imperial ManoeuA^res, but it is believed that the 
only three that AA^ere tested this year were attached to tlie 
Guards Army Corps.*''** Expert opinion seems to be generally 
against amiouring motor cars for field AAmrk, as it greatly 
decreases their mobility. SeA^eral experiencecl officers stated 
that they AAmuld greatly prefer machine-guns on cars Avithout 
any armour, which would he used merely to bring the guns 
quickly to_ a threatened spot, hut Avhich would not he brought 
into.the 'firing line. - 

; : Motor Cycles, — Very feAA^ motor cycles Avere seen this yeax^::. 
—they seem far less numerous, in South. German army, corps 
than in North German. One hundred of them are said to liaA'C 


^ See page 129. 
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hem present witli the Red ridden by wliiiiteers of llie 

Deutsche Motorfahrei^ Veremi^ng and distributed as follou^s: 
— Mmiioeiwre directorate, 58 ; ann^^ headquarters, 3 ; general 
officer commanding the XlVtli CSrps, 3 ; general officer com- 
manding the cavalry, 2 ; 28th, 29th, and 39th Divisions, 4 each : 
“ A” Cavalry Division, 3; Field signalling detachments,*! 7 ; 
reserve, 2. It is believed that trials were made this year with 
small o and 4- wheeled cars for orderly work. Tliev are said to 
be more useful than cycles in -wintry weather. * 

Field Kitchens, — A pla^ji of the kitchen is shown below. 
It is a good machine, but it can only stew or boil, which is a 
drawback. The stew seen made was a thick pea soup, not 
much meat being used. The pea flour is made uj) into bricks 
measuring about 4 inches by 2 inches by 1 inch and looks like 
bath brick. The soup or stew is served out in a ladle mea- 
sure holding about a pint. On service a* man gets 1 ladleful, 
on manoeuvres an increase of 50 per cent, is given. The grates 
burn both wood and coal. » 


Rough Plan of Travellmg Kitchen. 
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PART IL— ARMY CORPS MANfflUVRES. 

Notes Manceuvres of the Goaed, IIIrd, VIth, Xtii, 

XIth, XVIItii and XIXth (2nd Royal SaxonX Aemy 
Corps. » ^ 

Tlie iiiancBiivres of the Guard, HIrd, Vltli, Xtli, Xltli, 
XVIItli and XlXtli (2nd Royal Saxon) Army Corps took place 
ill the neighbourhood of Sol din and in the country south of 
Arnswalde, in Brandepburg (FranMurt) and Silesia (Liegnitz), 
near Breslau in North Hanover, in the country west of Cassel, 
east of the .River Vistula, and near Chemnitz, respectively. It 
may be noted that with the exception of the Xlth and XIXth 
Army Corps, the German military authorities attached the 
British representatives to the same army corps as they did 
last' year, 

* METHOD OP CONDDCTIHG THE MAHCEWKES. 

These manoeuvres were again conducted in accordanc e vdth 
the principles laid down in the Manoeuvre Regulations (Mmiover- 
0 riming) of 1908, and few deviations from these pjrinciples 
are reported. The difficulty of controlling the civilian spectators 
/ is, however, again generally referred to, the arrangements made 

r r as regards military police and specially detailed ordeidies being 

reported as inadecjuate in some cases. 

ScRaimes. — The general and special ideas were once more 
remarked on as regards their conciseness and simplicity, and 
commanders were given full liberty of action during the period 
of operations. 

We find in the Xltli Army Corps that the movements of 
the imaginary main bodies of both sides were altered, wlieii 
necessary, by the directing staff with a view to controlling the 
operations, thus : — 

A speeial idea was issued daily, and by means of moving tlie main 
l;)ody of Bed or Blue (an imaginary army corps) backwards or for- 
wards, the forces taking part in the manceuvres were made to move 
ill the direction required by the directing staff so that the troops 
might be billeted or go into bivouacs in places already arranged. 

Conferences.- — Some of the . Britisli officers attending 
these manceuvres were invited to attend the conferences'^' 
wliicli were field daily after “oease fire” had® sounded. 
On these occasions the directors of manoeuvres would, if 
necessary, take the opportunity to interpose in the course of 
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operations in order to guide them in the required direction. 
The conferences are reported to have lasted from 35 minutes 
to 34- hours. * 

^ Great importance is attached* to these conferences ; had 
mistakes committed hy officers during the operations and which 
are made the subject for adverse criticism by the director of 
manoeuvres may, in the case of the higher commanders, lead 
to their removal from the sendee. 

The chief criticisms of the directors at the divi^jicnal and 
corps ihan(jpiivres of the Xth Amiy Corps are given in a report 
as follows : — 


“ Tlie cMef critic^ms of the commander of the 19th Division 
were:— 

1. Inclusion of unnecessary detail, and departure from 
recognized forms in framing orders. 

2. Subordinate commanders not allowed suSicieiit scope 
for initiative. 

3. Although the cavaliy reconnaissance was on the whole 
good, more stress should he laid on differentiating between 
distant and close recomiaissance. “ Experience proves that 
in 90°/o of cases reports as to numbers are largely 
exaggerated.” 

4. A zealous officer who reported that his men had 
w^ded a stream breast high was severely reproved and told 
that in the interest of health such action was rarely ^ 
permissible at manceimm 


Among the criticisms of the army corps commander were : — 

1, That although officers recognized the necessity for 
wide extensions of the firing lines, the latter were closely 
followed by supports m close column when the conditions of 
the gpi’ound and the engagement rendered such formations 
inadvisable. 


2. That positions taken up with a few men to deceive the 
enemy and cause him to deploy must be actua.lly held 
strongly enough to achieve this object. 

3. That reserves must be composed of complete units 
under their own commanders and not be formed from sei'^eral 
units. 


4. ll^ien a time for assault is given it should be a definite 
hour, not “ daybreak,” as in the orders of the 20th Division. 

5. Indiscriminate and too great use of Leuclit-^idoh'A 
(light-ball pistols) during the attack on the entreiiclied 
position. 

6. The corps commander severely criticised the perfunctory 
mamier in which the wire entanglements were constinicted on 
one occasion, as also the fact that an artillery brigade 
commander had left the entrenchment of his position entirely 
to the pioneers. ISTo alternative entrenchments had Been 
constructed for 3 batteries which were withdrawn from a hill 
in advance of the main position.” 


^ Some especially interesting notes on conferences are given 
111 a report on tlie. XIS*tli Army Corps 

“ There were fewer •speakers than at those hel^ at British 
maiiceuvi*es ; sometimes only one speaker, but the conferences them- 
selves kst longer than with us. The shoi-test took 36 minutes and 
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■ tte longest :^eariy an, iioiu' and a half. The cominaiiders do^ not. 
r speah, nor do the nmx^iiPes, except on the rare occasions when they 
are asked a question. The amangement commends itself. Coiii- 
■ manders can hardly be exp^sted to state their case without briifging' 
into it a touch of the partisan, — ^instantly recognized and resented, 
by the other side, and from that moment the discussion loses sonie^ 
• of its impersonal tone. The assumption of absolute infallibility by 
the director maybe carried too far in the Saxon army, it is true. 
Thus, on one occasion, His Excellency the Army Coip)S Oom^naiider 
gave a werdict against a Keutenant-generai because the holding 
fronts attack made by the troops of that officer had been too weak, 
consisting, as it was supposed to have done, only of his ^vanced 
guard. The lieutenant-general %aid not one word in explanation or 
extenuation and accepted the ruling like a lamb. Fext day he 
expressed his mortification at the undeserved verdict, as he had 
actually had no less than five battaliofis migaged in support of his 
advanced guard when the “ cease fire ” sounded. On asking why he 
had not, on a mere matter of fact, protested, he replied that later on 
the corps commander would hear from his ovm staff that he had 
overstated his criticism, and he would then be rendered justice in the 
niind of the chief arbiter ; more than that he did not require. Had 
he reinoiistrated it would have been a bad example to young 
officers. 

^ # # 

“ To return to the condiict of the conference ; only the director 
of the maiicBuvres speaks imless there are officers ];>resent senior 
to him, when they also speak after he has done. Thus, in the case 
of two brigades working against one another under the directioai 
of their own divisional commander, he speaks and no one else, unless 
the coips commander happens on the occasion to be watching that 
division, when he, the coips commander, adds his remarks. Wliep. 
two regimental commanders are working against one another xmcier 
the direction of the brigadier, and when the divisional and the corps 
commanders both happen to be on the ground, then the speaking 
reaches its maxiiiiuni and the conference may easily last an hom* and 
a half or two hours. It will be noted then, under such conditions, 
the smaller the forces the more numerous the speakers ; the larger 
the forces the more restricted theii* number. But the main speaker, 
even if he be not the only speaker, is always the director of the 
maaiceuvi’es. He certainly does his business very thoroughly. 
Holding a map and notes in his hand, yet hardly ever finding it 
necessary to use them, he first gives a full and detailed naiwative of 
the movements of each force. Only very occasionally does he refer 
to an umpire or a commanding officer for verification of detail. Any 
general officer who has conducted a conference will realise what 
memory and what a power of rapidly assimilating the reports of the 
umpires is hereby implied. Fatuiully so full a narrative takes a con- 
siderable time, perhaps half an hour. Fext come the criticisms 
then a full statement by the director of how he would himself have 
dealt with the Red or Blue problems, and finally (and invariably) a 
distinct, unqualified decision that Red or Blue have been respectively 
victorious or defeated.” 

Umpires*— Nothing .special is to be noted as regards the 
system of umpiring, which appears to have been carried out 
ill accordance with the’ Manoeuvi*e Regulations of 1908. Tlie . 
general opinion is again recorded that the umpiring wasc 
'good., 

: , ^ 111 the Xth Army ; Corps, the 'instructions issued' by the 
.Director, last', year “'Report- on Foreign Manosuvres, 1908/1 
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page 103) were adhered to, with, tlie exception that no chief 
xnnpire was allotted to the cavalry • 

Before the army corps ^ manoeuvres, tlie coiiiiiiaiider of the 
^ Xtli Army Corps again issued/- Instructions for Umpires ” amplifying 
regulations. These were as last /ear, with the following alterations 
® and additions, the outcome of experience in last yeai-’s manoeuvres. 

To para, 2 is added : — * 

“ The chief artillery umpire alone will give decisions as to the 
« artillery duel. 

“ Assistant artiUeiy umpires will only give ^eisions in cases 
of surprise or action at close ranges. ^ 

“ There will he no cavahy ‘ arm ’ umpire ; an umpire -will he 
\ith each cavalry regiment. In case of necessity the senior 
will decide.” 


To para. 6 ts added : — 

“ The ordinary officers detailed to assist umpires should be, 
if possible, of the saine arm as the umpire. Each assistant 
artillery umpire will have one field artillery officer as orderly 
officer and four orderlies.” * 

A netv paragraph lays dovui that divisions themselves are 
responsible for replacing at once any umpire who may fall out. 

Fara. 14 ts aliered as follows : — ^ 

**The position of section umpires wull he indicated by an 
orderly carrying a red flag -with a white circle, that of the 
artillery umpire by a yellow flag with a blue circle.” 


The decisions of umpires were generally good and were promptly 
given, and movements ordered by them were promptly carried out. 
There was very little hitch in the operations at any time. According ^ 
to British ideas, however, umpires were extremely lenient to cavalry. 

^ On nearly every occasion that a cavalry charge was attempted, it v»ns 
adjudged successful. 


It is reported tliat in this army coii3s the umpires did not 
wear white armlets, but merety a white cover to the head-dress. 
Only orderlies to the umpire staff wore the armlet. 

Ill the Xlth Army Corps the arrangements for umpiring at 
divisional nianceuvres were as follows : — ■ 


111 the Manoeuvre Instiuctions, a list was published giving the 
names of the officers appointed daily, from 12 noon to 12 noon, to 
act as umpires for right wing (Blue) centre, right wing (Bed), cavalry 
and artillery, also umpires for the outposts of each force. The 
divisional commander acted as senior umpire. 


During army corps manoeuvres the arrangements were as 
follows 

The director of manoeuvi*es was General Ereilierr v. Sclieife]* 
Boyadei commanding the Xlth Army Corps. The umpire-in-chief 
was Major-General v. Kathen commanding the 83rd Infantry Brigade. 


He had mider him - . 

Eor the right wing (Blue) 

Eor the light wing (Red) 

^ ' For the cavahy , 

For the, artillery : - 


A colonel and three assistant 
umphes. 

A colonel and three assistant 
umpires. , 

A colonel and two assistant 
umpires. 5, , 

A general and three assistant 
umpires. 
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The following orderly olEcers and orderlies. wore .allotted , to the 

Three . oi’deidy ' officers and 
three orderlies. 

One orderly officer aiicFtwo- 
ox*dex*iies. ^ 

One orderly. 

The system appeared to work very well, although some impossible 
iiiovements were carried out, chiefly hy cavalry patrols and occa- 
sionally by sections of infantiy. * 

Tl^ i^cording officers were detailed daily, one for each force. 


umpire stair ^ 

® To the imipire-in-cnief 

To each umpire \ 

^ To each assistant umpire 


Dist.iiigiiisMng Marks. — Tke system, tried expgriinen tally 
last year at the Imperial Maiicenvres, of making both the Red 
and Bine forces wear grey-green helmet covers with the regi- 
mental nimiher in rexl on the cover, the Bed side wearing a red 
liaiid round it, is now adhered to. When put out of action the 
ti^ooiDS inerely remove their lielmet covers. The Manoeuvre 
Begulatioiis of 1908 have been amended accordingly. 


^Casualties. — All repoits are unanimous that casualty 
flags,'' aathorized by the Manoeuvre Regulations of lOO^ 
para. 95, were in some cases not used at all, and in other cases 
as seldom as possible. In the Guard Corps these flags were 
^apparently not caiTied. 

From a report on the Xth Army Corps Manoeuvres we gather 
tliat: — 

The commander of the 19th Division asked umpires to 
little use as possible of the ‘ casualty flag/ hut on the other hand to 
give troops frequent and definite opinions as to the losses they 
would have suflered and w-hat their own fire efteci would have been 
ill war. 

The actual simulation of casualties ivas only seen once, after an 
attack on an entrenched position, when a few men were observed 
ivith labels on their helmets indicating that they were ivoiuided. ” 

With the Guard Corps, during divisional manceuvres, men 
were given slips and Avere left behind to be picked up by the 
ambulances. 

As regards exhausted men it is stated that AAuth the Ilird 
Army Corps the procedure aaus as folloAA^s : — ■ 

On the battlefield an exhausted man Avas seen lying alone with 
a Red Gross sign fixed on a short pole in the ground beside him ; a 
useful method of finding exhausted or damaged men.’’ 

In the Xlth Army Corps it AA^as' considered that training aaus 
lost to the officers and men by the siimilation of casualties, and 
it was not practised. . ’ 


Compensation for Damages— The principies as laid 
doAvn in the Manr^uvre Regulations for 1908, paras. 150-153, 
AAmv^ gmierally. folloAA^ecl. . ^ 

All reports contain notes on thesrsystem of assessing coiu- 
i.iensatioii for damage, hut it is sufficient here to give an extract 
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from a report on tlie Vltli Ai-my Corps Manoeuvres, in vliieli 
the matter is dealt with in some ctetail. Tfiere is, howe\^r, 
nothing new in the procedure . 

^ Goinpensation for damage to ^#ops is settled by a Oompeiisatioii 
^ Oommissioii consisting of the Landrat (cMef civil official) of tlie 
Bistrict as President, one military officer of field rank, one official 
of tbe Inienilantnr, and two landowners of tlie district. 

As soon as it is decided to hold manceiivi’es in a certain locality, 
^liicli is apparently the prerogative of the corps commander, though 
the law prevents him from choosing the same piece ol»g:gmiid oftener 
than once in six years, the Landrat of each district concerned is 
ft^formed. He in tiun informs all the inhabitants and arranges to- 
mark all dangerous spots sneh as gravel pits, quarries and blind wells 
with a pole on which a few black rags are liniig. He wains all 
farmers to mark valug^ble crops and drained ground. Poles with a. 
bunch of straw on the top indicate valuable crops, but drained 
ground on which it is forbidden to entrench, and on which artillery 
are not allowed to mancetivre or take up a position for fear of 
crushing the drain pipes, is marked by a^pole with a St. Andrew's 
cross of wood on the top. Should the oivner fail to init up this 
warning sign, he will only be paid compensation at a very reduced 
rate for the damage done. Immediately after the mananivres each 
owner sends his detailed claim for damage to the Landrat, who 
communicates with the tw’o military representatives, and fixes a day 
for commencement of the work. The intendaiit has other work to do 
during the maii03uvi‘es, but the niihtary compensation officer rides 
about anil makes notes which serve as a check on the omiers’ claims. 

The Board considers each claim in turn, if necessary visiting the m 
ground, and adjudicates on the value of the damage done, deducting 
from the claim whatever they consider necessary. 

^ rnmm For example, a farmer claims for a field of potatoes i the Board 
find i of the crop quite good, j utterly destroyed by entrenchments, 
and 4 damaged, but still saleable for conversion into alcohol. Tlie 
Board would allow him i of his claim in full and I in addition, less 
value of the estimated amount of potatoes available for spirit 
distillation. 

There is no appeal from the Board to a court of law or any other 
authority. 

At the conclusion of this adjudication a bill for the amount due to 
each man in the clistiict is made out and signed by the Board. This 
bill forms the intendant’s voucher for the military charge, and he 
mites as many cheques as are necessary to meet the claims, sending 
the whole to the Landrat who distributes to the individuals concerned. 
These must then within two months present their cheques at the 
local district treasury and receive the amount for which their claims 
* have been settled. 

Fmpires were specially warned in “ Manceu^u'e Standiiig Orders 
to do all ill their power, by their decisions, to avoid damage to the 
valuable sugar-beet crops. 

Troops Avere specially forbidden to enter the numerous small 
copses which are kejit up by the land proprietors as preserves for 
game. This rule, which was most rigidly enforced, led to one or two 
niireal situations. ' 

For these mancBiivi'es 4 such eoininissions were formed, but the 
same military representatives were detailed to tw^o of them. 

% The military members of the commission were authorized to send 

a recfiiisition on any commander, whose force was too clistant for him 
to observe, to appoint a ^iiecial officer to take notes of the damage. , 
done by such detached force. . . 


% 
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■ Unnecessary damage had to 'be repoi-ted at once to the divisional 
general, wlioaiso required from the military member of the Board 
® a statement showing fby units) the damage done separately for 
movements, operations, &c., an^. in bivouacs also, as to what were 
chargeable to the carelessiifess of individuals. 

REMARKS- 

Orders,— All reports comment most favourably on tlie ease 
and rapidit;^witli which orders were issued in the and 

the care faken to include all imaginary auxiliary services in 
those orders. 

f' 

In a report on the Xth Army tdorps we read that : — 

when sending in their operation 

orders, commanders of sides attached their orders as to replenishment 
of ammunition and supplies (imaginary), and also copies of telegrams 
to their (imaginary) main bodies, or neighbouiing formations, 
containing an epitome of their orders and all necessary information.” 

The issue of orders during* operations in the Xlth Army 
CWps was thus regulated : — 

In the field a representative of the general reserve remained 
with the general officer commanding, who usually took up liis position 
near the artillery position where the artillery commander and his staff 
were. On a new situation arising, the orders were issped as follows : — 
The general stated his intention to the general staff officer who at 
once dictated, in the presence of the general, a set of orders to the 
orderly officers; the medical officer and the supply and transport 
officer stating their requirements as far as their own services were 
affected. Then each officer in tium repeated the portion of thffTTders 
which affected the unit to which he was being sent. 

“ All adjutants were ordered to assemble daily at 4 p.ni. by which 
time the geneml knew his intentions for the night ; orders were then 
issued for outposts, bivouacs, &c.” 

Some remarks on the issue of orders in the Vlth Army 
Corps are interesting : — 

“ Orders were badly duplicated by an inferior and rather worn 
out cyclostyle. They wei-e sometimes signed by the general officer 
commanding in person, at other times ' By order ’ by the general 
staff officer. Officers taking down orders from dictation in place of 
signatui'e wi'ote : ‘ Oh. Kdo.,^ 11th Division.’ The telegraph and 
telephone were used almost entii-ely for the issue of evening orders. 

“ Orders in the field were issued by dictation to assembled 
adjutants. When, for any reason, these could not be collected 
conveniently, the general staff officer impressed any officers at hand 
to take dowm the number of copies of orders required, which were 
then despatched by orderlies.” 

# # # # # # 

“ Before a messenger, whether officer or trooper, rode off with 
a verbal message, he repeated it in the exact words in which given. 

“ Dictated orders were similarly read over by one of the officers 
to whom dictated, chosen at random by the geneml staff officer, as 
a check to theii’ coiTectness. Alterations, changes and delay 

Oh. Kdo. = Oher Kowimmido, that 'Is Headquarters Staff. (General 
Staff.) 
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talnng down orders from dictation, were remarkably eoiispiciioiis by 
tlieir absence. Questions as to meaning of orders or requests for 
fiirtlier details or information were iie-v^r heard, flie issue of order's 
was strikingly rapid. ^ 

m “All operation, movement, bivoi^c, cantoning and supply orders 
were issued by the general staff offi<?er. 

“ Bearer companies, ammunition colmnns, field hospitals aaid 
trains, though not actually present, were always taken into considei’ation 
and appropriate orders issued.” 


Of f till greater interest, connected witli this subject, is 
an extract from a report on the XIXth Mnty Corps 
inaiiceii^res : — 

“ Om the 15th of September, His Excellency Lieutenant-General 
von Laffert moved out with orders to attack another division. I rode 
with the commander from start to finish of the march and heard 
each message as it wa^ brought in by the cavalry patrols. At last 
a moment came when the lieutenant-general felt he had a sufficiently 
clear notion of the position on which the enemy was entrenching 
himself. Thereupon he decided to dismount by the side of the road 
and to make the necessary dispositions.” ^ 

“ Here also his staff officer took his stand, and, hardly looking at 
the map and raising his voice so as to dominate the rattle of the 
passing artillery, dictated the orders for a difficult and complicated 
attack over a blind and broken country to a group of representatives 
of units. The rapidity of his dictation was only restricted by the 
rate at which these officers could take down his words. When all 
was said, ^wo or three questions were asked by the officers taking 
down the orders; questions unhesitatingly and clearly answei'ed by 
the commander himself. One of the party was then asked to read 
over what he had wiitten as a check, and then all the officers got on 
to their horses and rode off to their units, whose march toward>s the 
^ '^aemy had not meanwhile been checked. I timed the business, and, 
from beginning to end, it took just eight minutes.” 

'X" 'X' 

The molt striking point on this and other similar occasions was 
the remarkable memory of the general staff officer. Never did he 
seem at a loss for a place, a imit, or a distance. It is the same highly 
trained memory which makes the lecture of the director at the 
conference so interesting and so valuable.” 


Staff. — The excellent and. systematic working of staffs is 
again commented on in all reports. 

The organisation of the staff of a division in the Vlth Army 
Coijjs may be quoted here as an example : — 

The Staff which accompanied the general consisted of — 

(a) One general staff officer, a captain, who invariably 
with the general officer commanding. 

(5) One divisional adjutant, a major, for routine work. 

(c) Principal medical officer. 

(d) Assessor intendant. 

(e) Officers in command of the portion of the corps telegraph 

detacliinent. 

(/) Senior train officer. 

(0 Two orderly officers: — ^lieutenants— one from artilleiy and 
one from cavalry. 

% (/i) Orderlies : — ; 

, 2 cyclists from infantry. 

2 cavalry troopiii’s and one farrier. ® 

1 mounted man from artillery with “ scissor telescope.” 
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(?■) Clerks 

for geiieiial staff officer. 

2 for cliYisional adjutant. 

2 for iiitendant. 

1 sergeant (j^yniaster) temporarilj attaelied for account 
work. 

^ (h) Billeting staff — one imder-officer and one trooper from 

cavaliy. 

(I) One police gendaime. 

(m) Batmen and korseliolders for tlie officers. ^ 

Siicli a clear picture is drawn of the excellence of tlie staff 
work and staff officers, and the general knowledge of tlid^ituation 
on the part of all ranks, in a report on the XlXtli Army Corps 
nianceiivres that the extract girai^ below merits particular 
attention :■ — 

*'•' Our staff work in the field is definitely and distinctly on a 
lower plane of efficiency than that of the Germans. The explanation 
is simple and implies no permanent disability. A system of four or 
five years’ growth cannot expect to stand comparison with one which 
has been in full working order for as many decades. Still it is well 
^ that there should be no mistake about the facts. 

It is easy, of course, to state an opinion for what it is worth ^ 
it is extremely difficult to persuade others to accept that personal 
oi}iiiioii imless some supporting proofs can be adduced. But proofs 
are not readily forthcoming ; still, an attempt will be made to give 
one or two illustrations of what is meant. ^ 

The 20th of September was the first day of the maiiceuvres of 
the XIXth Army Coips. The General Idea was interesting. The 
XIXth Army Corps was advancing ea;Stward with its twu divisions in 
colmnn on the same road with an interval of some 15 milesp^Uf^en 
them. Opposed to it, and advancing westwards, was the Xllth Army 
Corps with its two divisions in line, hnt^with a gap of some 20 miles 
' 'between them. , 

By 2 o’clock in the afternoon the leading division of the 
'XIXth Army Corps (the 24th) had seized a high and commanding 
featme and was entrenching, in order to hold on there imtil its 
other division (the 40th) could come up to its assistance. The two 
divisions of the Xllth Army Corps had practically made their 
junction in front of the entrenching 24tli Division and were 
threatening not only to outflank it, but actually to round it up. 

Simple as the dispositions may appear on the actual field, the 
extent covered by the Xllth Army Corps was so great, and the ground 
was so woody and broken, that it ivas extremely difficult for an 
onlooker to form an idea, even approximately correet, of the general 
situation. ... 

“Happening at this time to be in the iieighbomdioocl of the 
artillery of the 24th Division, I apj)roached the staff officer to the 
artillery commander — a young captain. I told him that I was 
confused as to the exact state of affairs and that, especially on the 
flanks, it was most difficult for me to follow the movements of the 
troops or to make out clearly the relative position of the Red and 
the Blue, d think,’ he replied, ‘I can make it qiute clear to you in 
one minute.’ So saying, he pulled out Ms map, on wMch was painted, 
in red and' blue wasMng eoloiu% the position of the troops of Loth 
army corps as he believed them to be at that moment. He told me 
how victory or defeat were actually hanging in the balance. ‘‘In 
r adut another 20 minutes ’ he md, ' the enemy shohlcl get up his 
‘ gnus on those wooded heights to oui* right rear. If the commander 
' of the Xllth Army Corps once succeeds in establishing his artillery 
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‘ tliere lie can searcii tlie whole of oin* position in reverse. Onr only 
‘ hope is in oin* own 40th Division, which, half an hour ago, had 
' reached such and snch a place. yon see I® have placed it ip 
* (pointing to his map) for I^am sure that if His Excellency the 
0 Lieutenant- G-eneral has had the f^cts properly put before him, he 
^ will certainly have diverged to th^ southwards and will anticipate 
• t the enemy in his designs.’ 

‘"'It turned out as my young friend had prophesied. All »his 
indications indeed proved perfectly correct ; the advanced troops of 
the 40th Division arrived on the Mg ridge to the south, drove off the 
asleiiding hostile guns, and saved the day by a margin of about 
10 minutes. ^ i , 

“ The point to be made here is that the young staff officer * of the 
arliller^^ with extremely responsible, anxious work of his own on his 
hands, had yet fomid time and means to make himself acquainted 
with the general situation. 

“ Several times I w^s similarly quite astonished by the general 
dissemination of knowledge right through regimental officers and 
.staff. " ' 

“ How was it done ? The first factor was the keenness and 
•curiosity of the officers themselves. » 

“ The second lay in the custom whereby all messengers and patrols, 
whether officers, non-commissioned officers or |)rivate soldiers, called 
out their news or their message to any officer whatsoever, or any 
group of officers, of their own side, in whose neighbourhood they 
might chance to be passing. Thus, ‘ A brigade of Hed field artillery 
^ escoiled by two companies of inf antry marching north-west through 
Eichhornchen by the Chemnitz main road at 11.10 am.’ The 
system of constant general dissemination of intelligence was not 
confined to the field of operations but was put into practice all over 
the manceuvi*e area. Such an incident as the followmg would 
frequently occur : — A small paify of soldiers might be overtaken or 
encountered marching along the road, when the senior non-commis- 
sioned officer or private soldier invariably would halt, front towards 
his superior and call out the business upon which he was engaged, 
Eor example On march from Pennig to Hubeiistein to arrange for 
billets.’ 

“ The methods outlined are, it would seem, calculated not only to 
stimulate the interest of ail ranks, but to render each officer and man 
more consciously and actually important as instruments in the general 
military scheme. ” 

The Three Arms combined— There appears to be 
iiotliing of great importance to note as regards the co-operation 
of the three arms ; all reports endorse the notes on this subject 
on pages 107~113 of the “ Rep)ort on Foreign Manoenvres, 1908.” 
The spirit of the offensive is stronger than ever, and the artillery 
is reported on occasions to have supported the infantry in 
the attack to witliin such close ranges, 1,000 ^-ards and under 
in the open, that the operations assumed an nnrealistic aspect in 
consequence. 

With the lllrd Army Corps it was noticed on two occasions 
that an artillery officer with signallers accompamed the infantry 
attacdv in order to iiiaihtaiii comimmicatioii with the gnus, as 
laid down in the German Field Serwice Regulations, page 212 
(translation). 

The co-oi3eration of cavalry with the other aims is not 
favoxirahly commented on, and all reports are iinanimons as 
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regards tlie entire neglect of close or local reconnaissance oiitlie 
|3art of all arms, especiafiy during an engagement. 

Tlie impressions gained at the manoeuvres of the Xlth Army 
Corps are recorded in a r^ort as follows : — 

‘‘ Tlie xirincipal impressions left upon tlie mind were tlie saii^e as 
# tliose mentioned on page 82 ‘ Report on Foreign Manceuvres ’ 1908, 
except : — 

(1) That extensions were greater than expected and in many 
cases troops were extended before there was any iie<fessity. 
e (2) Indirect laying by the artillery was seldom used.^^ 

(3) If anything, there was too much of the oifensive spirit,. 
On one occasion, infantry in defence, holding ^ strdffg position 
with a good grazing field of fire, left their position and came 
into the open to charge the enemy when they could have 
inflicted heavier losses by rifle#fire. 

(4) The excellence of G-erman discipline. The corps 
commander, at a conference, referring to some infantry who at 
an attack at dawn had not charged through a ploughed field 
as quickly as he thought they might have, said, ‘ Kindness is 
‘ a human virtue, but in military matters it is a vice.’ ” 

^ 111 a report on tlie manoeuvres of tlie XlXtli Army Corps the 

impressions as regards the co-operation of all arms are thus; 
recorded : — 

“ Tactical CO- oxieration was admirable. The readiness with wliiok 
cavalry, artillery and infantry play up and, i^, needful, sacrifice 
themselves for the common good, would be a revelation had not the 
same characteristic already been noticed amongst the Japanese. Ko' 
commander in any rank appears to care whether his own squadron, 
battery or battalion is going to gain distinction. That is a small 
matter compared with the supreme issue of victory or defSSft to the 
Red or to the Blue. 

'' The three arms have true sympathy with one another’s difficulties,, 
and they are usually able to express their empathy with effect : 
partly 1}ecause personal ambition is sternly disconraged by authority 
partly because the officers of the whole Saxon army are one family, 
knowing one another as individuals ; partly because commanders have' 
closely studied the theoretical potentialities of the other arms, and. 
partly because all officers are careful to keep themselves well posted 
as to the actual position and probable action of other units working 
with them in the field. 

In the earher stages of a nianceim-e, on the march, during the 
reconnaissance, at the issue of orders, and in the opening phases of an 
engagement, the co-operation thus secured is the featui*e which, above 
all others, renders the G-erman army so potent an instrument of war, 

“ But how as regards the final phases of the fight ? 

'' It is here, perhaps, that we may discover at least one or two 
chinks in the armour of the Central European Colossus. 

“ Reference has been made, both in the general observations and 
in the accounts of operations, to the spirit of the offensive- — offensive 
at any cost — so sedulously fostered and so universally acted upon 
in the G-erman army. Time and again attacks are pressed, with Imt 
the briefest indication of artillery preparation, over the most perfect 
fire glacis against troops entrenched or troops concealed in villages 
and woods. Then, before the fire of the defence has been allowed 
sufficient time to thin the nunihers and shatter the neiwes of the 
advancing line, the defenders themselves quit their cover and expose 
tlnj^ins elves in general comiter attack over the open ground. The 

All reports do not agree as to this. — (G-eneral Staff.) 
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tlieorj of a local or paxtial counter-attack finds no favour. Entrenelied 
troops pass en mmse from the defensive to the offensive. On either 
side gnus gallop up into the lines of charging bajoiiets to support oi* 
drive hack the assault. The cataliy, determined not to he outdone, 
dash helter shelter into the meZeewit^^theirsahres and lances. Chaos 
^ ensues. The battlefield, lately so up-to-date and modern, suddenly 
presents to the eyes of the astonished spectator a reversion to the 
tactics of Frederick the G-reat, 

“ The Germans are ever preaching fire effect, hut here we find 
'fir^^ effect j)reinatiirely discarded in favour of that priinative arme 
hlanche which is the negation of modern armaments. ^ ^ 

^ . -3^ ^ '}t' * 

•as*. 

“ Tli« officers of the Saxop army are excellent. Fine fellows ; 
intensely in earnest ; and devoted to their profession. 

The Saxon rank and file are notably smaller than the Prussians 
and ill general are wond^'fully well disciplined. 

‘‘ But, if the discipline is good and if the men appear to he 
generally quite happy and contented, there is an extraordinary lack of 
the actual joy of battle. The attack — the assault — the cheer — -the 
counter-attack with the bayonet, are all perfectly inechaiiical The 
expressions on the men’s faces remain impassive ; dull, bored ; exactly 
as when they were wearily trudging along to quarters in column of 
route. • ■»’ 

It may be said that discipline which is so admirable that the 
nien cease to have feelings of their own is not a discipline to be too 
:imich envied.” 

Tlie quest ion of deci cling tlie issue of tlie clay hj an 
enveloping attack combined with a deteiinined frontal attack to 
hold the defender to his ground is brought out in a report on 
±h^ YJih Aiiny Corps inanoerivres : — 

In every case frontal attacks were pushed with great deterniiiia- 
tion to about 800 yards from the enemy’s position, but the decision was 
always left to t^e enveloping flank attack which was strongly supported 
and pushed with great ra^^idity. Every endeavour wus made to bring 
up masses of men unseen as close to the flank of the position as 
possible before they were launched to the attack.” 

Night ope/mt/ions— On the question of night operations an 
extract from a report on the Xlth Army Corps Manoeuvres is c>f 
interest 

There was a great deal of night work during the niancBuvres. 
Both the divisional and aimy corps manoenvi*es ended with an attaclc 
against an entrenelied position. At the divisional manoeuvi'es the 
night attack ended with an assault at dawn, and at the coips niancBuvi’es 
the assault was delivered before dawn. 

The Germans, though they see the necessity of practising them, 
are very averse from night assaults. They say that the enemy will 
not remain in their trenches to be assaulted but will leave them and 
make a counter attack. Then there is bound to be confusion, and the 
result must, to a great extent, be a matter of luck. 

‘rOiie night the 22nd Division took up a defensive position. Six 
battalions formecl the firing line and local reseiwes, while the 
remaining seven acted as a general reserve on the weak flank and 
were ill bivouac behind a hill. 

A “For reconnoitring puiposes the position was divided into two 

parts, e*ach infantry briga(|p being responsible for one^ialf. The 
general officer eomman^.ng was in telephonic comimmication with 
the right rank of his position, the general reserve and'* the centre, 


wliere lie jjoolc up liis own position ; a teleplione line was also laid 
- between the general i-^serve and the Tillage 2 miles in rear, where the 
divisional office was estabiish«^ for the night. 

The counter attaclj;. was launched at 4 a.m., just before ^he final 
assault took place. To' help the final assault, the enemy’s guns, 
which had not replied to the defender’s artillery fire, opened a l^eavy 
^ fii-e, bnt as there was no communication between the artillery and the 
assaulting infantry, it is probable that this fire would have inflicted 
equal losses on their oto troops as on those of the enemy. The 
attackers had located all the enemy’s trenches from a higl/hiU dniing 
th§ previous day. 

“ The columns were led by compass bearings, and the country 
being quite open presented li^^le difficulty for night fiiarching. The 
attackers kept two battalions in reserve, but these never came into 
the fight. This was much criticised, as a general reserve was always 
to be employed to complete the victofy and never, in the first instance,, 
to cover a retreat. 

'‘The searchlight'^' was worked well, showing up the assaulting 
colimins as clearly as if by day. One searchlight, hov'ever, burst, 
burning the fac^s of tAvo of the operators. Leuchihugehi (light balls) 
Avere employed both by the attackers and by the defenders : they lit 
up the gromid for two hundred yards, but their defect is that they 
> cannot be throAvii sufficiently far to show up the enemy only. 

“ On the other occasion of anight attack, communication betAveen 
the assaulting columns Avas maintained by momited j)atrols. These 
men stumbled about in the dark, lost their Avay, and served no useful 
purpose. The general method of keeping comijxunication betAA^eeii 
the columns adA^ancing across comitry, preparatory to an attack at 
daAvn, AA^as by means of pocket electric torches. During night 
marches on roads, artillery officers gave signals to advance or to halt 
by means of bicycle lamps, which are issued by government. 

“ During the retirement of the Blue force one night, 4he Com- 
mander detailed an infantry rearguard in addition to the whole of his 
cavaliy AYliich was covering the retirement. The inf antiy rearguard 
was formed as if the retmement Avas being^ carried out by day, 
communication betAveen the parts of the rearguard being kept up by 
single men. The general considered that it AA^as better to have all 
infantry closed np and to form the rearguard out of ca,valry only.” 

Infantry, — The appearance of the infantry is favonrably 
referred to throughout, and their marching powers are, as usual, 
generally praised. Distances A^arying from 13 to 30 miles appear 
to haA^e been coA^ered under trying climatic conditions, and the 
nuniber of men falling out is reported, in all cases, to ha at been 
small. Those AAdio did Avere mostly reseiAusts. Of these 
there appear to liaA^^e been from 20-40 per company, except in 
the case of regiments of 2 battalions on the peace establishnient, 
Avhich AATie made up to 3 battalions by a complete battalion of 
reseiwists. In the Vlth Arnq^ Corps this AA^as done by sub- 
dividing the 2 battalions of the peace establishment into thi*ee 
and by then adding sufficient reservists, both officers and men, 
to bring the battalions so formed up to peace establishment. 
There are 33 of these regiments and a third battalion of 
reseiwists is alAAmys formed for each of them at manoeuAues. 
Many reserve officers are reported to have been present AAuttf all 
units. 


# TSTri of tbe seai’cbligbt equipment is given.— -(General Staff.) 
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x4.s regards tlie moral of tlie men, opinion is expressed in one 
report tHat * « 

“Strict discipline rattier tiyin intelligent interest is tlie motive 
'^ower. Small groups of men away^froin tlie eye of tlie officer or 
non-commissioned officer seemed to *oe at lialf-pressnre.” 

■» 

Tactics. — Tlie reports show generally that the tactics 
employed hy infantry at manoeuvres are in accordance with the 
principlf-s laid down in the most recent regulations, thongh they 
appear to vary in minor details in the various an^y corps. 
They are well described in a report on the Xth Army Corps 
m anmnvres, which reads as follows : — 

There seem to he a curious lack of nniformity regarding the 
extension of infantry firing lines in the attack. On one occasion a. 
hattalioii was seen at 1,200 yards^ from the enemy’s position with 
two companies extended at 6 paces interval at least. The groinid 
over which they had to advance was devoid of cover. At the same 
time these firing lines were followed at about 300 yards only by 
supports in close column. 

“ On other occasions firing lines rarely extended to more than two 
paces. On all occasions su]3poi*ts followed in close column as long as 
possible. When plenty of time was available, as in the attack of ""a 
regularly defined position, the extensions seemed to be wider than in 
the case of the enconnter battles which took place twice during the 
divisional mancemues. 

“■ Firing* lines in the attack rarely opened fire over 800 yards, f and 
no widely extended line ■was seen to fire. The main idea is to keep 
troops in close formations as long as possible, and to get as far as 
possible before opening fire. 

‘‘ From about 800 yards advances were made by sections (one-tbird 
of a company) at a time. Rushes were for about SO yards and were 
covered by the fire of the remaining sections. No rushes by groups 
or single men were seen. 

“Rapid fire v/as employed on all occasions mentioned in the 
regulations, namely : — In the attack just prior to the assault, in the 
defence to repulse an assault, to repulse cavalry, and on gaming a 
position to pursue the retreating defenders. These occasions are 
recognised by all ranks without fui’ther orders. The maximum rate 
aimed at is from 12 to 15 rounds per minute. 

“ The fixed sight alone is used at 400 metres and under. J 

“ No firing in movement is practised during the final assault. 

“Fire discipline was very good. The whistle was not heard. 
Orders, ranges, &o. were passed quietly along the ranks. Sights were 
carefully taken. An excellent feature of the German rifle are the 
figures at the side, as well as on top of the bed of the backsight. 
This enables group leaders to see that sights are correctly adjusted 
even when lying domi. 

“ No special closing of men to get them into hand during* the 
attack on reaching cover was seen. Indeed, the men were so closed 
up and so much in hand all the time that this was unnecessary. 


Two ut] ler reports state the extension took place, at wide intervals, at 
2,000 yards from the hostile position. — (General Staffi.) 

t This is generally confirmed in other reports. — (General Stafi.) 

%. J The fixed sight is 400 metres. Another rejjort says it can be used up 
to a inaximimi range of 700 metres against infantry, and 900 metres against 
cavalry. The infantry regulation! say up to 700 metres ■ agaiii.^. cavalry. — 
(General.Stafi*.) , 
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The difficulty ai^peared to be to get men extended again, if necessaiy, 

after a successful assaulti on a locality. ^ 

•‘ Packs were never discarded during tke assault, and tlie final 
“rush” was always very slow in Consequence.” 

Tlie experience gained from the manoeuvres of the Xl^h 
A:ri05" Corps is thus recorded : — 

“ The infantry extend, if anything, too far away from the enemy. 
On one occasion a whole brigade was seen extending 4 to 5,000 yards 
from the hostile position. The extension was at first fronf 5 to 8 
pace^fo? the firing line. Behind this line, and about 500 yards in 
rear of it, followed the supports extended to about 2 p^es, and 
fuidher in rear, perhaps another 500 yards, the resewe, in section 
coliioins. If a regiment were carrying* out the attack, the firing line 
and supports would, as a rule, consist of 2 battalions, and the 
remaiiiiug battalion would be in reserve. As the attack ];)rogressed 
so did the lines merge into each other, until at about 600 yards from 
the enemy the line was shoulder to shoulder. 

“ Whether these extended lines fire or not depends on whether it 
is considered they^aimot advance without first subduing the enemy’s 
fire ; they hope to get within 1,000 yards of the position before firing. 
The guiding principle of extension is that troops must extend to get 
m over the gToimcI without undue loss and the anioimt of extension 
depends on the natiu*e of the ground, but that when it comes to a 
question of beating dovmthe enemy’s fire the firing line must be built 
up sufB-ciently strong to do so, and for tbis puiqDose the Germans con- 
sider that it will be generally necessary to have it as Jhick as possible. 
Prom a point about 600 yards from the enemy’s x^osition the advance 
was made in rushes of sections, the length of each rush being about 
100 yards. During this movement, sections sux3][>ort one another vith 
covering fire. Sections were frequently seen closing under cover 
during an attack and then deploying again, but full advantage wtfs 
not taken of the folds of the ground during the rushes, and better 
cover could often have been found by making the rushes either a 
little shorter or longer. ^ 

“Ho firing in movement is ever practised, as it is considered a 
sheer waste of ammunition. When it is considered that ra|)id fire 
should ])e used, as under the circumstances enumerated in the 
regulations, the command '' sclmeller’" (“qiiieker ”) is given, 

“ As the soldier has shot with his rifle at a target up to 400 metres 
lie is generally given the command “/rei” (“independent fire ”) when 
this raaige is reached. This allows him to aim at his target, high or low, 
according as to how his rifle shoots. If the coiiimaiid is not 

given, lie must always aim at the enemy’s chest.” 

We get aiiotlier picture of tlie system of attack from the 
Vltli Army Corps : — 

“ On one occasion the infantry advanced in a succession of extended 
lines, covered by a firing line extended at 12 to 15 paces, which opened 
fire at over 2,000 yards from the enemy’s j)osition. As this approached 
the position it was gradually built up by reinforcements of groups of 
a few men (4 to 8), till the intervals were reduced to about 3 or 4 
j)aces, at about 1,500 yards from the position. Hitherto the advance 
had been by large bodies, from this point the advance was by group 
rushes, covered by the fii*e of those halted and still reinforced by 
groups from the lines in rear, which sought covei^, closing where good 
cover offered and shaking out again to advance. At about 400 yards 
from the position the line had reached its maximum density of a thici 
closed^ line. Here it halted, and th^ entrenching tools gradually built 
up a certain amount of covet', some men working lying down while their 
comrades fired. 
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“ On other occasions the advance was carried out hy long lines 
moving simnltaneonsly on a very smay extension® and withont firing 
till ■witliiii about 1,200 yards of the enemy, when fire was opened atid 
^ the line speedily reinforced to 4ts maximnm density.” 


® It is reported tliat in tliis army corps one brigade laid aside 
its knapsack eqnipment before assaulting. ; 

The system in the XIXth Army Corps was as follows 


^ “In the attack, the infantry were accustomed to deploy into 
line of section columns as soon as they got within long range fire. 
Once only were they seen caught by artillery in coTunm of route, 
»d that was when a commander had misjudged the contour of the 
ground in working round to Eufiank. At about 1,500 yards from the 
enemy the leading line of section columns deployed into a firing line 
if the country v^ere oj>eii, closing hack again whenever good cover 
was attained. After a distance of about 1,100 or 1,000 yards from 
the enemy had been gained, the firing line did not close any more 
unless it was charged hy cavalry, and the supports were extended 
and began to reinforce. The reserves, such of them as were left, 
Avere kept in close order until the r-ery lasf , if the ground admitted 
of such a formation and, sometimes, if the ground did not admit 
of it. 

“ At the commencement of the infantry fight extensions are? at 
two paces, but towards the end the men are shoulder to shoulder 
and often, in places, stand two or three deep. At almost eveiy 
conference the director of manceuvi’es found fault with the density 
of formations, hut the regimental commanders either could not or 
would not act upon these criticisms. 

# «« # # # * 


“ Supports and reserves are more rapidly absorbed into the firing 
line than with us, and often hy the time a battalion has got Avithin 
700 or 800 yards of the enemy it consists only of a firing line, and 
depends entirely on the regimental or brigade reserves for further 
help. 

# -Xs # 


“ As regards coA^er, no soldier in the Avorld is better or more 
carefully taught the use of the gromid than the German soldier 
during his company training. But owing to the pressure of the 
principle that from a comparatively early stage of the attack (say 
600 or 700 yards) as many rifles as possible must be croAvded into 
the firing line, this careful indiAudual training of the men is, to a 
great extent, tliroAvn away upon the battlefield.” 


The Defence, — A report on the Xtli Army Corps giA^es 
some details as regards the procedure in the defence : — 

“ Infantry in the defence usually occupied positions just beloAv 
the crest. As many men as possible Avere crowded into the firing 
line. On seA^eral occasions it w^as impossible for men to use them 
rifles freely. Where coimenient coA-er for supports Avas not a.vailable 
just behind the firing line, these lay flat at the heels of the firing 
' line. 

“ Fire is opened in the defence at faA^ourahle targets regardless 
. of distance.'^' , 

“ Infantry in position quietly awaited the assault, opening rapid 
fire. ISTo counter-charging out of the position by either firing line 
% or supports Avas seen, 

‘^Ko supply of aniiminition ill action was seen i)ractised.” 

„ . ^ : m '= 5 ^'' ' ' . 


Other reports say at 900 and 2,000 metres.— -(Geneml Stafi.) 
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E^itrendiments,—Wii^ tlie Xtli Avmj Corps, entrenching 
was cvmieehoiit^s follows^:— 

^ “ Tliere was no entreiicliing in tlie attack. Bni-iiig divisional 

maiiceiiwes a position was rapidly entrenclied ly a brigade.c. Tke 
trendies were sufficiently deep to give cover kneeling only. 

Tlie positions of tlie trendies were well diosen on the false 
, crest.^^ They were discoiitiiiiioiis and well supported one another. 
They held one section or more according to circnnistances. Oon- 
cealiiient was not very good though earth was scattered. There was. 

110 time to dig coiiiimmication trenches. Supports lay eitlie^i- flat on 
the gi^’Oifnd behind the firing line or in hoUow^s 50 yards in rear. 

^ “ When the 19tli Division took up an entrenched position on the 
night of the 21st, the entrendiiiients were of a nigt'e developed 
character but were disa]ipointiflg, considering’ that 11 hours were 
available for the work. The niajoiity of the trenches were constructed 
foi‘ a company at war strength and wera. 150 metres long. 

“ The traverses were 12 paces apart, and there were two overhead 
shelters between each pair. 

“ Zig-zag communication trenches, about 7 feet deej), led to 
support trenches § feet deep, with no overhead cover, 50 yards 

111 rear. 

“No head cover was provided in any trench except for 2 yards 
^ where the trench was roofed in for observers. 

“No drainage arrangements aj)pear to have been made. 

“Wire entanglements were constructed at a distance of from 
20 to 30 yards in front of the trenches. These entanglements were 
very poorly carried out and were severely ciiticised by the army 
corps commander. ^ 

The procedure with the Xlth Army Corps appears to have 
heen this : — 

“No entrenchments were made during the attack by day, but it 
was realised that in war they wonld have to be constructed. 3y 
night the assaulting infantry, if an assault at dawn vras being' pre- 
pared, entrenched at from 80 to 200 yards from tlj^e enemy’s position. 
Directly the defenders became aware of this they left their trenches 
and charged them before the attackers had had time to dig them- 
selves in. 

“ The trenches made by infantry, excejit wffieii aided by pioneers,, 
were of Tittle use. On one occasion when the Blue force took up a 
defensive position by day, the infantiy strengthened their position 
■with their small entrenching tools, half the men digging and the 
other half acting as coveiing party, the latter being only about 
10 yards in front of the trenches. A pioneer company then came up 
and quickly deeiiened the trenches. On another occasion when the 
division took u|3 a defensive position prejiared by 2 battalions and 
2 pioneer companies in 24 houi's, the work was very good. The 
trenches were just below the crest line, lengths for sections with 
zigzag approaches leading to them from a support trench in rear. 
They were of low command, no head cover, elbow rests made of 
wood, traversed every 15 feet, continuous communication along the 
front by means of fire trenches, and recesses cut for ammimitioii. 
Single guns were placed in the infantry trenches. About 120 yards 
in front of the trenches was a continuous high wire entanglement 
(3 rows of posts) running along the whole length of the position. 
Openings were, made in this at intervals for a local counter attack to 
pass through- Where the entanglement was not iinder the fire o£ 

the defenders, deep holes were dug close up to the entanglement a# 

— : _£ ■ 

Other reports describe the trenches as being “ forward of the skyline 
or “ just below the horizon.” — -(Genei-al Staffi) 
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intervals of 10 yards; in wMcli sentries were posted in order to slioot 
anyone trying to cut tlie wire. Du^imy trendies witli wMte paper 
cocked kats were also constructed; and tlie general officer commtod- 
0 iiig* gave orders tliat tlie treifblies were only to be manned at first by 
a few men witk orders to fii^e rapiily. On tlie top of tlie parapet tli§ 
m belmets of tbe otber men were to be placed, while the men themselves 
were to remain under cover in rear.” 

Tke eiitrencliing work done in tlie Vltli Army Corjis is stated 
to liaf e been as follows : — 

‘‘ The small portion of the prepared position on^he Johaniiesberg 
consisted of a single line of trench about 4 ft. deeji tdt\ the earth 

'"Spiled six inches high to the front. There was no head cover, 
and portions of the trench parapet were hollowed out and roofed in 
with timber baulks covered with earth. There were no support or 
reserve trenches, an^ the front line, though allowing of continuous 
communication throughout, was provided every 30 yards with 
traverses. The whole line was covered by a narrow belt of useful 
wire entanglement. The line ran along the foot of the J ohannesberg 
over a series of low under-features. Once attacked it was quite 
impossible to send supports or reinforcements over the long bare 
sloiies of the hill behind.” 

The absence of entrenching in the XlXtli Army O^rps 
appears to have attracted attention : — 

‘‘ Since the Kaiser Manoeuvres near Ereslau two years ago, there 
seems to have been a retrogression in the matter of entrenchmeiits. 
The German Army was then in the first flush of its interest in the 
Manchurian Campaign and had noted, and was acting on, the 
example of the J apanese. During the present visit, throughout th0 
whole fortnight’s manoeuvi’es, on one occasion only was a serious bit 
of digging seen. The last day but one of the fighting some short 
lengths of fairly deep trench were sunk by the pioneers of a defending 
force in a potato field. These defending troops had been in occupa- 
tion of their position for some three or foui’ hours and w^ere quite 
aware tha|;' they were about to be heavily engaged. Yet not a spade 
was stuck into the ground until the attackers had got to within 
500 yards of the defensive line and until, in real war, the biiHets 
would have been flying so thick about the ears of the working party 
as to make work well nigh impossible, 

% ^ ^ ^ ’W 

“ The reaction against field entrenchments appears to be a 
reasoned one, certain commanders holding that they destroy 
initiative and hinder the counter attack.” 

Scouting . — Attention is drawn to the absence of scouting in 
a report on the XlXtli Army Corps inanoerwres : — 

‘•Were it not that something of German com^Dany training had 
been xu'eviously seen, it would not have been possible to have guessed 
from any manoeuvi’e exiieriences that the Saxons had any scouts at 
all. For although I happen to know that their men are very 
carefully trained in scouting, strange to say, during these manoeuvres 
they used no scouts. Their reliance seemed to be placed entirely on 
cavalry patrols and certainly it was generally justified, although, as 
is shown under the heading of cavalry,'^ the methods of these 
patrols in the field would hardly stand the test of real war.” 

Range-fLnders.---'EQ,ch battalion has a Halm range-fmderj 
■which is reported on as follows — 

^ “The Hahn range-finder consists of a steel tube about 3 feet 
long weighing about %ight to ten pounds. It H mounted on a 

^ See page 112. 
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tripod, but can be taken off the tripod and stuck into tlie ground by 
a spike if usecblying down^ The tripod is used when standing, sitting 

^ and kneeling. The tube has an opening at each end with j)risiiis. 
The eyepiece in the centre of the ttube is a telescope with a magnify- 
ing power of 12. On the ??ight of the eyepiece, under a metal flap 
which can be raised, is a dram reading from 500 to 5,000 metres^ 
Looking through the eyepiece, the field is divided horizontally. The 
‘ object to be arranged on is then observed through the lower half of 
the field, and the drum turned till the image on the upper and lovv’^er 
halves coincide, when the range is read on the drum. ^ 

‘‘ If tlijare is any occasion to doubt the accuracy of the instrument 
th^re IS a device by which the necessary coirection can be made. 
Each instrument has a certain distance in metres (painted the 
tube) at which it has been finally tested at the factory. The drum is 
set to this distance, say 690 metres, and another special eyepiece 
unscreAved from the left of the ordinary ^ne and fixed on to the top 
of the latter. A small fla]3 is then raised on the left of the eyepiece 
disclosing a second smaller drum. On looking through the eyepiece 
noAv, there appear two black perpendicular lines. If these lines are 
AAude apart, it is apparent that there is an error. The small drum is 
now turned until it is only just possible to see light betAveen the tAvo 
black lines. The pointer on the drum now indicates the error in 
metres, plus or minus. 

^ ‘"‘ One man carries the range-finder across his shoulder, and 

another the tripod. The Hahn is said to Avork up to 2,000 metres, 
Avith a maximum error of 10 metres. The majority of oificers say 
that they much ]}refer to estimate distances up to 800 or 1,000 metres 
by eye, and that they endeavour to make each man intimate up to 
800. Over 1,000 metres they gladly use the Halm and find it a very 
practical instrument, ” 

The Hahn AA^as seen in use in the defence, but never in the 
attack.” 


Memor^y Sketch of Hahn Hange-Finder, 


Comeciiondram ^ 

; £yepie€e 
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Oavalry,^ — The use of shock action by cavalry is only brought 
to light in a few of the reports. Several insiances are quoted 
in a report on the Illrd Army Corps manoeuvres, and in efich 
ca^ the cavalry seem to have moved against their objective 
jvithoiit apparently taking any measures for iiniiiediate security. 

In the case of approaching a village it is stated 

“ The 3rd Uhlans were moving down the road in half- sections, 
apparently with no seenrity patrols out. The leading squadron, when 
Opposite the village, suddenly came under rifle fire. The squadron 
leader at once formed a line in the required direction aSld iShai’ged. This 

^movement was veiy smai^tly done, a huiTied line heing fornfed on the 
ofiicA's. In spite of the fact that the enemy were on the far side of 
a good sized ditch, the umpnes gave their decision in favour of the 
Uhlans. The pace of this sudden charge %vas fast,'! 

Again, on another occasion we read 

‘‘The Red brigade, suppoi’ted hy the fire of its two field guns, 
charged 8 guns and 7 squadi'ons of Blue; all the Blue guns and 
two squadrons w^ere put out of action |or lialf-aii-hour. The Red 
brigadier, riding ahead of his brigade, had discovered the hostile guns 
which were in action against infantry. There were no combat patrols 
out, and what cavahy were with the guns was not Imowui. ^The 
brigade was ordered up from the cover of pine w^oods to attack. ^The 
2nd Dragoons 'vvere the first line in line of | squadron columns, 
with the 3rd Uhlans in echelon on their left rear. The going was 
deep and heavy, and some of the squadi*ons had to jump a; small 
drain. ^ The whole distance, some 1,300 yards, was galloped by Red. 
No general line was kept, neither were intervals observed, and eacl^ 
squadron leader picked his own objective. The squadrons charging- 
cavalry rode knee to knee, while those making the attack bn the guns 
made a somewhat indifferent extension. 

“ The opposing sqnadi’ons rode right up to each other, while those 
attacking the guns went through them and were charged in turn by 
hostile cavalry. The order in the squadrons was good. The 
regimental' standards were earned. ' Line' was formed slowly.” : ■ 

Anotlier illustration : — , 

“ The Blue cavahy was seen moving across the front of the Red 
■ cavalry brigade; which- was-, behind .some '.woods, and, was at once 
ordered to attack. Coming out into the open, a line of | squadron 
columns was formed, and the 1,200 yards separating the opposiiig 
sqiiadrons was crossed at a galloxD. Line was formed at about 
600 yarcls from the enemy, and the trumpet sounded the “ Charge.” 
Immediately after this, infantry fire was opened on the Red squadrons 
from near a copse on their half-left front. The two left squadrons 
were able, owing to the slow pace, to change their direction and 
charged a squadron of hussars and some infaaitry. The remarks in 
the xareceding instance apply equally to this attack. The going was 
again heavy. The order in the squadron ridden with was distinctly 
good. Again, no combat patrols were out, and hence the uii-looked 
for appearaiioe of the infantry. The manoeuvre of the Blue cavalry 
looked suspiciously like a ruse.” 

IVe find some interesting comments in a report on the 
XlXtli Army Corps manoenvres as regards the use of sliock 
action and the conflict of opinion existing in Saxoiu^ between 
the use of shock and dismounted fire action : — 

® “ As regards the action of Saxon cavalry on the battlefield, their 
is just at present a sti%ng conflict of opinion in tli% army. Senior 
cavahy officers, or higher commanders who have served in the cavalry. 


■ I' 
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are still strongly prejudiced against dismounted action, but almost, 
all tlie artillery and infantiy officers referred to, and a proportion 
also of tbe'" younger cavalry officers, seem inclined to doubt tbe 
•wisdom of tbeories wMcb practically force them once at least during 
every field day to charge artillery or infantry. 

# # # # # # , 

‘‘ A point tending to perpetuate shock tactics is the constant 
insistence by superior authority that every unit of every arm of a 
force engaged must, at all costs, paibicipate in the fightim\ The 
principle is sound in itself, but in its application it unquesCioiiably 
tends ^fco cause a multiplication of the suicidal charges. The cavalry 
of a column -which has been waiting all day for an opportu^ty and 
has not yet found one, gro^vs desperate as the time approaches for 
the “ cease fire,” and sooner than be accused of having taken no part 
in the fight makes a reckless charge.” 

“ Having said so mnch, there is little doubt that, on the whole, 
dismounted action is tending to find more and more favour -with the 
army generally. The arine hlanclie business has been earned to 
such a pitch that a reaction has fairly taken root even in the junior 
ranks of the cavalry itself. 


# # # # # 

“ Dmiug the manoeuvres some twenty cavahy charges must have 
been seen, most of them clearly ridiculous, against infantry or guns. 
This is not said in the spirit of a professed seofEer at the theory 
underlying those charges. The possibility, though not the probal^ility, 
of bringing olf successfully such feats of arms i% admitted, but 
chances do not present themselves twice a day. And, even when 
they do present themselves, they demand the quality of quickness. 
In two or three out of the tAventy charges the Saxon caAralry might 
have got home with effect had they fallen with imhesitating SAviftnes^ 
direct upon their enemy. But in each case there Avas a fatal hitch ; 
a change of direction; a i)ause, sufficient absolutely to ruin whatever 
chances of success there might otherwise have been. Charges of 
caA^alry against cavalry are so quickly begun and %-uded that they are 
not as easy to hit off as charges against the less niobile arms,” 

Cavalry riding over Inf — We find an instance during 
tlie Vltli Army Corps manoeuvres where cavalry actually charged 
home at infantry and rode over them : — 

In the case of a cavalry charge no attempt to alter the sight 
was observed. The firing line opened a rapid fire AAnth the sight 
(600 metres) they were using tiU the charging caA^-alry Avere Avithin 
about 60 yards, when they suddenly ceased fire, lay doAvn with riiies 
at their sides and heads Avell doAvn, while the caA^airy galloped clean 
over them, the horses jumping the prone men, not one of Avhom Avas 
touched.” 

Dismounted Fire Action . — It is quite evident that from 
experiences at the various army corps inanoexwres this yrear, a 
great deal more attention is beingv devoted to dismomi ted 
action than heretofore. This is prohahly the outcome of tlie 
new Cavalry Brill Regnlations issued this year, in which the 
iiriportaiice of this class of fighting, Gomlxined with moniited 
action, is enipliasized. At the same time the operations^ 
witnessed of this nature do not, in all cases, appeal to have 
impressed the observers. 
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We read in a report on the Xth Army Corps manoeuvres 
that : — , ^ 

“ Aitlioiigli a good deal was heard of the extent to wMch 

^ dismounted action must be "hised in modem war, very luiiinportant 
dismounted work was seen at thes^ manceuvi’es, and opportimities fof 
• shock action seemed made arbitrarily rather than chosen ‘with regard 
to tactical circumstances. 

“ Oombination of fire and shock tactics was witnessed once only ; 
when the Hed and Blue eavahy brigades came into collision one day. 
^n this occasion the whole of the Blue cavalry, which had worked 
round the Bed flank and had secured a very adva:^ag|30us position 
on some heights overlooking the left flank of the Bed entrenched 
’^ositjpn, was surprised while dismounted in a hollow by a Bed 
squadron which dismounted ^behind a crest and pomed in a hot Are 
at a distance of about 300 yards. 

Instead of proc^sding directly to the supp>ort of his dismounted 
squadron, the Bed commander made a considerable circuit in order, 
as it api^eared, to gain ground for the deployment of his whole 
brigade and his tw^o batteries. 

“Blue sent as many dismounted men ^s they could rapidly deploy 
against the Bed squadron lining the crest. The remainder, about 
six squadrons mounted, and advanced to meet the Bed bxigade. 

“ Both sides met in squadron columns at little more "Ihan a trot. 
The guns coxiid not come into action. Ho precautions for immediate 
security had been taken by Blue, and the information obtained by 
both sides, both of the enemy and of the ground, was next to 
nothing.” 

After quoting one or two examples of tlie use of this form 
of figliting in the Ilircl Army Corps, a report goes on to say : — ^ 

‘ ‘ These were the only dismounted actions witnessed, and from them 
‘ it would appear that, judging by former repoi^ts, there has been great 

imjxrovemeiit. The men are slow in getting on and off their horses. 
German cavalry oflicers say they recognize the importance of 
dismounted action, bnt it is doubtful w^hether it is quite under- 
stood.” 

111 a report on the Xlth Army Corps maiioeuTres we read 
that : — : ■ 

“ The German cavalry do not like getting off* their horses and 
doing dismounted work. They own themselves that their men shoot 
badly. They were, hoAvever, often made to do dismounted work, and 
on the first day of the coips manoeuvres the cavalry brigade was sent 
ahead to gain some heights and to hold them until the infantry bad 
come up. 

“ On the night of the 24th/25th September, the cavalry brigade 
ixrotected the left flank of the position, holding all the crossings over 
the liver Eder for tw^o miles. A wagon was sent them ^vith entrenching 
tools and they were ordered to dig themselves in, their horses being 
sent to a village close in rear. This was a novelty not appreciated 
, by the cavalry.” 

Ill tlie Army Corps the dismounted fire action is thus 
cxminiented on — 

“ The cavalry appear to be in a transition stage between the old 
ideal of the mounted attack and the modem combination of mounted 
and dismounted action. Dismounted action was constantly employed 
but only in a hesitating manner, never more than one-haM the force 
being dismounted at one time even when on the defensive, for the 
German Begulations fafoui* this foian of dismomitiiig^as more readily 
lending itself to movement of the led horses. 
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Wlieii clismoluited tlie tendency of tlie cavalry was to remain 
in one position too long without making fiiU use of their mobility, 
with the reCult that wlmn finally compelled to retire by the advance 
of the enemy’s infantry, they had to do so under his fire at very 
effective ranges,” ^ 

Seouting and Reconnaissance.— Attention is again drawi 
this year to the unrealistic manner in which the duties of 
scouting and reconnaissance are carried out. We gather as 
follows from a report on the Illrd Army Corps manoeuvrjss 

“-Scenting and reconnaissance were very intelligent and good, but 
the means by which the information wms obtained is scarcely possible 
in war. Officers and men had an utter disregard of b^llets^ in spite 
of the fact that their laiowledg'e of the ai-t of taking advantage of 
cover is very good; but it is not put into practice if important infor- 
mation can more easily be obtained ^by disregarding precautions. 
Patrols were often seen taking notes in the open some 300 yards from 
hostile troops. They always moved away when fired at, but often 
to another similar position. This is due no doubt to the fact that 
prisoners are not -taken, while umpires very rarely appear to use 
their prerogative of detaining such offenders. The men of a patrol 
invariably rode too close together. 

“The intelligence and careful riding of orderlies and despatch 
riders was noticeable. There was no umiecessary galloping, and men 
rode on the soft side of the roads. The verbal reports were delivered 
* intelligently. The practice of a despatch rider calling aloud the name 
of the officer he is seeking when passing through troops is an .excellent 
one, but it leads to trouble when troops are in hiding in the vicinity 
of the enemy ; two or three such incidents occurred, much to the 
annoyance of the cavalry brigadier.” 

In a report on tlie Xth Army Corpis manoeuvres it io 
stated : — 

“ Reconnaissance seemed thorough and good, but on several 
occasions information was imfairly come by. IJmpires do not yet 
stop patrols aj^proaching under impossible circimistances.” 

The general officer commanding the Xlth Army Coips, on 
the other .hand, appears to have adhered strictly to the letter of 
the Manoeuvre .Regulations : — 

“ Reconnaissance work is usually carried out by patrols of 
1 officer and 6 men. Yery good information was sent back by these 
patrols, but it was often obtained regardless of exposure. Whenever 
the general saw a patrol approaching hostile troops in a fashion impos- 
sible in war he immediately put them out of action. The attention 
of umpires and that of all officers was especially drawn to this point 
at a conference.” 

A report on the XlXtli Army Corps manoeuvres comments 
most unfavoiiraloly on the impossible methods employed by 
cavalry for accpiiring, information, although admitting that the 
information obtained was good 

“In reconnaissance two points were particularly impressive, aiiff 
it will be seen that these points tend to neutralise one another. The 
first is the extraordinary acenmey and completeness of the informa- 
tion brought back by patrols, even when they were only non-com ^ 
missioned officers’ patrols. Mistakes were very rare, althongli the 
reports often dealt with matters of the highest importance and went 
into details regarding the whole composition of a hostile advancing: 
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or entrenching colninn. The second is the unreal manner in whi{*h 
these patrols are permitted to ride close up to th^ enemy to get this 
information. Cavalry j)atrols pay prScticaUy no attention to fiiis ; 
the only thing that v?ill keep* them at a respectful distance is the 
* presence on the gronnd of a siipericj,T» force of their own arm. 

“ Whilst then giving the Saxon cavahy credit for a very liigh 
® average of training and intelligence in bringing in news and in 
formulating it into reports, it is necessaiy to add that they take 
most unwarrantable liberties with infantry or artillery in making 
themselves acquainted with the facts.” 

Armament. — Tlie new ’98 carbine lias apparetitlj not yet 
been i^iied to the wliole of the cavalry, bnt single sqnSclrons 
are rex3orte(^to have carried it dn several army corps. Nor has 
the method of carriage yet been settled ; but it is thought the 
experimental method of j^eciiring it to the man’s back will not 
be adopted, and that the bucket on the olf side of the saddle 
will be retained. 

No decision has yet been arrived at as regards the substitution 
of the bayonet for the sabre. 

The subject is referred to in a report on the Illrd Army 
Cor]3s manoeuvres as follows : — 

‘‘ Cavalry officers look forward to the advent of the new rifle. 
The question of a bayonet for cavahy is apparently still under con- 
sideration. Cavahy officers were of opinion that a bayonet in. 
addition tj^ a sword might be of use, but they had a strong objection 
to losing the sword for the bayonet, the sword being necessary in the 
event of the loss of the lance. An officer stated that it had been 
decided to issue a bayonet and withdraw the sword next Syear, hiit 
this was not confirmed. The present carbine has a sling, and men 
were seen with it slung on their backs when dismounted.” 

From a report on the Xth Army Coiqis manoeuvres we 
gather : — 

“ The ne^ carbine was carried by one squadron of the 13th Uhlans 
only. It was carried in a leather case on the back. There was no 
opportunity of inspecting it closely. The whole of the cavalry will 
be re-armed with it this winter. It is believed that the bayonet will 
replace the sword, although the majority of cavalry officers appear to 
be strongly against the bayonet. Many said that they would prefer 
to see lance and carbine alone.” 

Exp)eriineiital methods of carrying the bayonet are commented 
on in a report on the Vltli Army Corj)s manoeim'es : — 

One squadron of Ciih-assiers carried the new bayonet and no 
sword. Half the squacli*on rode with the bayonet on the left, half 
with it on the right side. Opinion favoured its carriage on the left 
side. It was understood that it was intended to withdraw the swords 
and issue bayonets for the new carbine to all cavalry on the 
1st October, and that the bayonets for the puiq)ose were already in 
Breslau. 

„ , # , # , # ■ # , # , # 

" The bayonet is straight, 14 inches long with one cutting edge, 
the bade 1.>eing flat. All under-officers and one-tenth of the troopers 
are to have the back of the bayonet furnished with a saw edge.” 

m Two reports, in which the quality of the steel lance is 
referred to,® are interesting. The extracts read as follows 

‘■‘ (1) The steel tubiilai^ lances bend and often get out of shape. 
More than a dozen cases of the point being snapj^ed off^ere seen. 

: 3223 . ; 


«;• ^2) =5- ^5^= It is easily broken and witb difficulty repaired 

# ]^o part o£ the lance is bright. It is clumsily carried 

and generafiy at the trdffi, and in reconnaissance and despatch riding 
with'the point doi^TOrds. The points are very blmit ; the result of 
always sticking them ip^to the gi'omid when dismomited. The 
weapon is roughly used ; the men often using it as a lever to vault off 
their horses.” 

Pontoon Equipment . — In paragrapli 138 of the German 
Field Service Begxilations of 1908 it is stated that the 2 four- 
horse poiitqpn wagons only form part of the equiphient of 
cavali^y regiments of a cavalry division. In the arniy corps 
manoeuvres xnider discussion, in which no cavalry divisions took 
part, the reports w-ere unanimous ks regards all cavalr}^ regiments 
being in possession of these wagons ; it must therefore be 
assumed that the whole of the cavalry is now equipped witli 
tlieiiL A recent Army Order has sanctioned 6-horse draught in 
place of 4-horse for these vehicles. 

Artillery. — Littie information is to be derived from the 
reports on tlie subject of artillery. In some army corps tlie 
batteries had 6 guns only, in others 2 wagons acconipaiiied 
each battery. 

TaGties. — -Guns appear to have been usually massed and the 
methods of occupying positions ai^peared to vary in the several 
army corps. With the GJuard Corps it is stated that positions 
were invarialjty chosen whence the batteries could come into 
action direct, and that the guiis could occasionally be detected 
by the glint of the sun on the shields. 

In the Illrd Army Corps the procedure is descriloed as 
follows: — 

‘‘ It was noticeable tbat guns in action invariably used any avail- 
able cover. Tiiej^ w'ere especially fond of tbe edges of woods and 
cox3ses and v/ere cleverly concealed,'^ Tbe ba-lf-coiicealed position in 
rear of a bill crest was often used, and rarely were guns seen in tbe 
open. Guns were always imlinibered under cover if possible and 
manliandled into j)03ition.” 

In the Xth Army Corps the guns are described as having 
been massed on all occasions, except one, when a single battery 
xvas detached for the close support of an attack on a locality. 
The senii-coiicealed position was iiwariably favoured and only 
once was firing from a concealed position noticed. 

The remarks about artillery tactics at the manoeuvres of the 
Xlth Army Corps may be quoted in full 

“Brigades (Ahteilungen) were seldom dispersed, and if tbe ground 
allowed it tbe whole regimentf was kept together. Indii'ect laying 
was seldom used, although at tbe camps it is much practised. Xo 
battery, laying indirect, was seen to switch its fire, and one battery, 
on a ne-w and inipoi-tant target appearing, limbered up and came into 
action within 50 yards of its former position in order to fire direct. 

targets were observed being engaged from concealed 
positions. , ^ 

* This ir taken to mean that the gim^, although concealed, were firing 
direct,-— (General Staff.) ■ 

X — /General Staff.) 
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“ Half concealed positions were generally employed, but often the 
guns were quite in the open. Positions were^ given away by the 
flashes of the guns and by the dus-f thrown up, especially when® the 
guns were firing in a ploughed field. There was no conimunication 
* between the artillery and the infgiitry, and the support given to the 
latter was not sufficiently close to justify the aidiilery in dispensing 
® with this communication. Observation posts, wffiere the battery 
connnander took up his position, were 200 to 400 yards in front of the 
batteries. He was connected to his battery by telephone, for which 
each battery has 2,000 metres of wire. A telephone line'^' was also 
%uii from the Abteihmg commander to the battery ^oi^mander. Ho 
signalling communication was observed. ' * 

^ “ When laying indirect, the battery commander placed two aiming 

post^ in front of the battei*y, one gun was aligned on these, and then 
parallel lines for each gun were set by means of the dial sight ; an 
aiming post was then placed in rear of each gun and from this all 
fui'ther changes of direction were measured. Ho measui-ement of 
angles by instruments was obseiwed. 

# m # # # # 

“ The commander of a field artillery jprigade said that the usual 
way of estimating the angle of switch was to stretch out his arm to 
the full extent and to extend his first two fingers in the shape of a 
< Y/ space between the tips of the fingers represented an apgle 
of 6 degrees. This, he said,, was found to be more practical than 
using the knuckles, as the distance betw^een the fingers when fully 
stretched was a constant quantity, whereas the fist might not always 
be clenched in the same degree. 

# # # # # # 

On the march, infantry companies are split up between brigades^ 
of ariillery to act as escort; if the guns were not naturally covered 
by infantry, special escorts were detailed. 

The placing of teams and limbers, when the guns were in action, 
was bad, as they were nearly always sent to a place about 200 yards 
immediately in rear of the grms. 

Artillery officers did not seem to realize the power of the modern 
rifle. On one occasion, during an encounter battle, when one side was 
beaten back and a rearguard was being formed, it was observed that 
2 brigades of artillery did not retire mitil the enemy’s infantry were 
within 440 yards of them. They limbered up and withdrew at a walk, 
and every team must have been shot down.” 

Of si)ecial interest are tlie remarks on the tactics of artillery 
in a report on the XIXth Army Corps manoeuvres 

‘‘ Guns were almost always held together. In the smaller 
manoeuvres if a commander desired to send ariillery with his advanced 
guard he solved the question of sjelitting up his brigade by ordering 
the whole of it forwai’d. The idea, sound in itself, of keeping units 
intact seems, in the case of artiUeiy, to lun s6me risk of being over- 
done. A battery commander cannot dislike detaching a section any 
more than a battalion or regimental commander dislikes detaching- a 
company or a squadron, but he is more successful than his brethren 
in getting his own way with the column commander by appealing to 
the more technical aspects of the question. 

“ On every occasion during the 12 days’ manoeuvi’es, except two, 
the ariillery began the action by firing from a concealed positioner 
from a half concealed position. Most frequently the entirely 
% concealed position was used. 

— ^ ■■■ " ■ : ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — ■ 

Four sets of telephone e^uixment are carried in a bri^de. One for 
each battery and one for the brigade commander.— (General^tafi:.) 


A remark made in the * Beport on Foreign Manoenvi^es, 1908/ to 
the effect that the appliances used by the Germmis for directing fire 
p from a oovei’^d position are crude and clumsy, still holds good. 

# ^ # r # # # 

“ During the final stage^^of the attack a proportion of the artillmy 
usually advances into the infantiy firing line and comes into action 
within three hundred or four hundred yards of the enemy’s infantiy. 
On one occasion the bulk of the divisional artillery moved up thus, at 
a trot, over a glacis of 1,200 yards swept by infantiy and artillery fire. 
It wa)S argued that this procedure was not so unpi’actical as/^t might- 
seem »at ^rst sight, seeing that the enemy’s infantiy and artillery 
w^re fully occupied in repelling the close infantry assault. ^ 

t # # ^ ‘ 

Here the question must arise as to whether thei^e is any good in 
accustoming cavalry or artillery or infajitry to do impossible feats in 
peace on the theory that their offensive spirit will thereby be improved 
in war. The answer, it seems, should] be in the negative. If by 
chance they were to act so in war there would, in nine cases out of 
ten, be an end of tln^im altogether. If, on the other hand, they realise- 
for the first time when bullets begin to fly that their peace tactics 
are inapplicable, may they not suffer some sense of discouragement ? ” 

Entrenching . — Gun pits appear to liave been always dug when 
there was time to do so. On some occasions the guns were 
gi^adually dug down into pits while firing. The entrenching 
was, however, in a great many instances merely executed as a 
matter of form, the parapets constructed being scarcely bullet 
proof. 

A report on the Xlth Army Corps manoeuvres goes into thq^ 
question in some detail : — 

“ Guns were entrenched in pits in accordance with the plan given 
on page 146, ‘Beport on Foreign Manceuvi’es 1906,’ except that in. 
only one pit was the excavation to hold the deta<Siment seen. The 
eai-th thrown up in front was covered with grass or branches. There 
seemed to be no guiding principle as to when guns should be 
entrenched. Three sandbags about 4 feet long are carried on each 
gun. These are filled with earth and one is placed over each wheel 
to prevent the bullets coming between the wheel and the shield, the- 
other being laid across the gun just in front of the shield.'^ 

“In a prepared position on one occasion one AMeihing was 
dispersed among the infantiy fire trenches, single gims being placed 
so as to flank them. The remainder of the artillery was entrenched 
in half concealed positions. The heavy howitzers alone fired indhect.. 
There was no system of ohseiwation by night, the enefiiy’s guns were 
located in the daytime and the guns of the defence were laid on these. 
All night a heavy fire was kept up on the attacking guns and it was 
admitted that very little effect was to be expected from this fire, but 
that it had been kept up because the army corps conimaiider had 
criticised the lack of artilleiy fire by night at a previous conference. 
The guns in the fire trenches fired at the enemy’s infantry when these 
were made visible by the searchlights. The heavy howitzers were 
• behind a hill in trenches very similar to those used by the field 
aitiilleiy. To give them the line of fire by night they had a lantern in 
front of each gun.” 


This procedure is also reported in tho- YIth Army Corps, and may be 
accepted as general— (General Staff.) 
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111 Saxony it appears that not mnch attention is given to 
entrenching guns at manoeuvres : — * * 

» “Little or no use is made in Saxony of entreiicliinents for, 
artillery. ProLaMy tlie increasin'^ use of tlie concealed position, 

# wherein the necessity for ai’tificial coyer becomes less important, may 
be held partly responsible for the fact that a decent gmi-pit was 
neyer seen, although the top of the plough was once feebly scratched 
by the detachments of a brigade of howitzers. So futile was the 
attempt that it could only have been intended to serve as a basis for 
a claim to be put in afterwards at the conference.” • f 

Turing night— In the Vlth Army Corps artillery fire was 
apparentely carried on at nighi An extract from a report reads 
as follows: — 

“ In the attack on an entrenched position the artillery had been 
firing for an hour and a half by daylight and continued their fire at 
the same objective and same ranges through the night. It is 
extremely doubtful whether this night boiAl3ardment was of any use. 
The field artillery throughout the night were bombarding a single 
narrow trench 41 feet deep provided with splinter-proof shelters, 
while the heavy artillery (15 cm, howitzers) cannonaded a false 
position fitted with dummy wooden guns from which men let olf 
occasional bombs. The whole would have been a great waste of 
ammunition in real war, with little or no effect.” 

Ohservatim telescopes, — The Scherenfernrolir (scissor-tele- 
scope) was in use with all batteries for observation purposes. It ^ 
was xisiially used standing and cover was built for the observer 
with sandbags, each about a yard long, xvhicli are carried wdth 
the batteries for the purpose. 

Ohservation ladders. — It is stated that observation ladders of 
a similar pattern to the one in use with the heavy artillery {see 
‘^•Report on Foi^eign Manoeuvres, 1907,” page 75) are shortly to 
be issued to the field artillery. In the XVIIth Army Corps an 
experimental observation ladder^'* described below, was in use 
with one field batteiy : — 

Ohservation Ladder. 



“ It consisted of a tripod about 12 feet high. On the front of 
this was fixed a metal shield, about 4 feet from the ground, 5 feet 
longf and 2 feet broad (from memory). 


* Also refeiYcd to on page 83. 
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“ This was painted a groxuid colour, and often tufts of grass, &c. 

' were placed CKi top. , ' e ,, 

“Beliind tMs shield sat an “observer” on a light Mcycio 
saddle. ■ ^ 

“This apparatus was plafeed on the rear slope of a hill; if on a 
gentle slope, as far back as possible,” 

Manceuvre Screens . — The usual manoeuvre screens, red for- 
infantry, wliite for cavalry, and red with a white triangle _ for 
jiiachine guns, were in use, but with the Illrd Army CorfS it is. 
stated t^iat'^a /ellow screen was added to denote that the guns 
Avere firing at artillery. The usual procedure is tg raisS no- 
screen at aU when guns are the target. 

Engineers. — The pioneer companies were, as usual, gene- 
rally employed as infantry, and two extracts from reports on the- 
manoeuvres of the Xtli and Xlth Ai-my Corps respectively are- 
sufficient to show th§ role played by them at army corps, 
manoeuvres : — 

“ (1) During divisional manceim’es one company of the 10th 
« Pioneers was allotted to each side. As a general rule they performed, 
exactly the same duties as infantry, but were invariably allotted to- 
the advanced guard. Whenever infantry entrenched, five or six 
pioneers were allotted to each section and supervised the infantry 
work. Dming corps manceuvi*es, each division had tw> companies of 
pioneers. Those attached to the 19th Division were distributed along 
^ the entrenched position and were also charged with the (imaginary) 
destiuctioii of the bridges over the Ilmenau. 

“ (2) No bridges wei’e constructed during the manoeim’es. The^ 
Pioneer Battalion was used as a reserve to the attacking infantry 
unless any other special duty was required of it. Wlien time^ 
admitted of entrenchments being dug in defensive positions, the- 
pioneers were used to help the infantry in siteii^g, and deepening 
and improving the trenches. The searchlights were also worked, 
by them.” 

In Saxony, with the XlXth Army Corps, some bridging' 
operations are reported to have taken place, and these are 
described as follows 

“No sort of warning had been given to the Red commander or 
to the pioneers that they wei^e likely to be called upon to construct a 
bridge. The first they heard of ifc was in the orders received at 
10 p.m. The bridge was made by iialf a pioneer company. It took 
6f horns in the making. The Mulde here is 65 yards wide, running 
between perpendicular -banks about 14 feet high. It is an unfordable 
river, fairly swift, with nasty deep holes here and there, and also 
rocks ill pai*ts of the bed which greatly added to the difficulty. A 
cutting was made in the bank on each side, sloping ramp wise down 
to the bridgehead which, even so, had still its roadway some 5 or 6 feet 
above the water level. The bridge was crossed by all arms. 

“ The woik seemed solid and excellent. It was built on piles. 
All the materials, without any exception, had been procimed locally 
in the spinning mill and village. The material was hired; that is to* 
say, the original owner was allowed to take it back : wood, rope, rivets, 
wii’e, &c., when the military had done with it. It is reckoned that the 
cost of maldng a bridge on such terms is 60 per cent, oi what the 
actual cbst of buying the material, aild making the bridge outright 
would be^ The total cost to the State of this bridge was §0L” 
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Medical Services— Medical units are not represented at 
manoeuvres, and the evacuation of sieb is arran^d for to certani 
specified localities detailed in tl^e Manoeuvre Instructions issue^d 
under army corps arrangements, ^id thence to the garrison 
haspitals of the troops concerned. 

Sanitary arrangements in bivouac are always of a perfunctory 
nature. 

The% senior medical officer on each side, both at divisional 
and corps manoeuvres, is responsible for drawing^iip on paper 
daily ^he necessary medical arrangements which would have 
to be made on service. • 

These arrangements are criticised at the conferences. 

» 

The following extracts from reports on the Xth and Xlth 
Army Corps inaiioeuvres show what is done with res2}ect to 
medical services : — ■ 

“ (1) Very little was seen of any sanitary arrangenieiits. These 
seemed consx3iciions in bivonac by their absence. The huts in the 
standing camp at Munster, temporarily occupied ]}y the troops, were 
very dirty and msanitaay looking from the British point of view. *It 
is believed that there was a slight epidemic of typhoid fever during 
divisional manceuvi*es. One battery of field artillery had to he left 
hehind in the camp at Munster omng to an outbreak, but was 
allowed t5 rejoin in a few days’ time. 

“ The medical officers present wei*e exercised rather as to them 
role duiing an engagement than in ensming the general health of 
the troops. Each medical officer was supposed to draw up a scheme 
^ for the treatment and disposal of the womided during each day’s* 
oj)ei’ations, and the seniors at the close of the conference were asked 
to read out or to ex^jlain the measures they would have taken. On 
one occasion the army corps commander severely criticised one of 
these schemas, saying that the dressing stations were impossibly far 
to the front, and that the medical measures would have hampered 
the actions of the troops. 

“ (2) On each day of the divisional manceuwes an officer was 
detailed to each force as senior medical officer, and he had to make 
out on pax^er all the administrative medical airaiigements for the 
force he was with ; these were handed to the senior medical officer 
of the division for his peiaisal. 

“ Dining corps manoenvi-es, the senior medical officer had to 
mite these orders, which the corps commander always went through 
and criticised. 

“Before the manoBiivi'es began, all the water suxM^ly in the 
manceuvre area had been inspected by the assistant medical officer, 
and the places fi’om which water could he taken were all marked. 

“ One amhiilance only was seen, but not in use. From its size 
it ax^peared that two cases, lying down, would fill it. In the Manmer 
BesUmnimigen (Manceuvre Instmctions) anmigements ivere made to 
take in 52 sick, distributed among five villages. 

“ The sanitary arrangements in bivouac were practical non*' 
existent, and no latrines were seen to be dug. 

“ As no casualties were simulated, the collection of the wounded 
^ ' was |iot' practised.” ' . 

Telephones.— No pragress is reported in tliis brancli of 
transmission services. *. 
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As regards artillery telepliones, we read ill a report on tlie 
XJtli Army Corps inanoeuTres as follows : — 

“ Tkere were no telei^iioiie^ with infantry units. Each field 
artillery battery had a telephone with 2,000 metres of wire. There 
is also a telephone with each Ahteihmg (Brigade) and regimental 

, staff. 

The instrixnient used in the field artillery seemed to work very 
well, and messages were accurately received. The line was canied on 
a reel in the same way as in the British service, and the instniment 
•was canned on the back of the operator. It appeared very sbinilar to 
the Mitish pattern, connection having to be made with the earth. 

^ “In the heavy howitzer batteries, the line was paid out by<^». man 
walking along with the reel on Ijis back, and to reel it lip again the 
di‘um was placed on the wagon and turned round by means of 
a handle.” 

A few notes on tlie use of telephone detachments, as distinct 
units, are given in a report on the Illrd Army Corps manoeuvres, 
l3ut they embody nothing new. The extract is given below : — 

“ The telephone was seen in use during the operations when the 
commanders were in communication with various stations. The 
equipment and wagon were as previously reported, the latter being 
® a kind of double limber. The wire is coiled on small drums and 
uncoils as the wagon moves along. A man follows with a long pole 
by which the wire is lifted on to branches of trees. A drimi was seen 
lifted out of the wagon and carried from it by one man to the cover 
of a wood, across three or four hnndi’ed yards of o^^^en groimd, and 
a station was fixed up behind a haystack, where the general officer 
commanding stood. Stations are marked with a white T. on a red 
square fixed on a pole as before repoi^ted. A station seen consisted 
of two upright poles with a low cross pole, and attached to the lattei*^ 
were three telephone boxes. Three men were at work.” 

Signalling. — Tlie art of signalling in tlie German army is 
ill its infancy, and there is little to be learnt iimii observations 
made in this connection. Flag signalling in the Morse code is 
authorized, and heliographs and acetylene lamps are used, but 
the last two merely to maintain coinniunication between umpires 
as regards the tactical situation. The recent regulations only 
aspire to a rate of 60 words in half an hour. 

Some notes from a report on the Xlth Army Corps 
iiiaiioeuvres are of interest on this subject : — 

“ The absence of all attempts was most noticeable, only twice 
were messages seen to be sent by flag. On both these occasions 
a yellow flag"^ was used, and the message was sent to the rear from 
a distance of 500 yards of the enemy’s firing line, no attempt being 
made by the signaller to conceal himself from the enemy. These 
messages were sent particularly slowly, and when questioned as to 
why visual signalling was not more used, officers said that the length 
of service was all too shoi*t to teach men the rudiments of their 
profession, and that there was no time available to train them to 
becoine proficient signallers, and that nnless they are proficient they 
. . arC' useless. 

“ All information was sent by means of orderly officers, of whom 
each regimental commander had one from each battalion; also by f 
cyclists and mounted orderlies. 

^ Three flags, each 2 feet 6 inches square, are earned by a signalling 
detachment. These flags are white, dark blue, and yellow.— (General Staff*.) 
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TRe manner in wMcR verbal reports were rendered was very 
good and showed signs of a good <^al of pea#e tminiiig in this 
direction.” ® 

» 

[Stacliiiie Guns. — Apparently** no inacliine-gun batteries ’ 
(AMeilimgem) were iDresent at any of these manoeuvres except 
those of the Guard and XIXth Army Corj)s. Some infantry 
machine-gun companies were, however, seen. As has been 
previoi^ly stated, these companies are being gradually formed 
for every infantry regiment in the German service,!! and tliey 
are called the 13th Company of the regiment. Some 56 have 
already be^i foimed, and ther^ wiU eventually be 216 of them. 
Xo details of organization have as yet been officially published. 

The following is an extract from a report on the manceuvres 
of the Guard Corps in this connection : — 

The equipment of the machine-gun company appeared to be the 
same as that of the battery, except that it was lighter and drawn by 
two horses instead of four, the men being Ssmounted. It was 
understood that the two systems were being compared experimentally, 
the great advantage of the machine-gun company being its cheapness. 
INo difference could be obseiwed in theii* tactical handling. They 
were used principally to supplement the action of infantry. The 
guns were always brought into action on sledges, and no entrench- 
ments we;t® built.” 

In a report of the lllrd Army Corps manoeuvres we read : — ^ 

“Machine guns were seen in use with infantry in the defence, 

% when they were used in pairs in the firing line. They were placed 
under any available cover, and it was stated that they would also be 
put into the infantry trenches. Once a small sandbag emplacement 
was seen, cleverly xdaced under a low tree. The bags were potato 
sacks obtained from a neighbouring farm yard and were rendered 
iion-cons]3iciious by leaves, &c. In a retirement from a position the 
maxims were seen to leave before the infantry. They were carried 
away by four men to ordinary cai*ts.^ The officer in charge stated 
that this was the great difference between the machine-gun company 
and the battery (AMeilitng), in which the guns are mounted on gun 
carriages.” 

The following extract from a report on the inanosiivres of the 
Xtli Army Corps is of interest : — 

“ NTo machine-gun Abteihmg was present at the manceuvi'es. The 
77th Eegiment and the 91st Eegiment, of the 20th and 19th Divisions 
respectively, had each a machine-gun company consisting of six guns 
fixed on the usual sledges and mounted on a carriage with a limber 
drawn by two horses. There was one additional cairiage and limber 
without a gun with the 91st Eegiment. 

“ The com j)lement appeared to be three officers and about 45 men. 
‘There was no oj^portmiity of seeing the gmis closely. The guns were 
always used in battery except on one day duiing divisional manoBuvres, 
when two guns were detached by one of the commanders with the 
cavalry. This use of the two guns was vei-y adversely criticised by 
the divisional commander who said that their comparative lack of 
* mobility was a most serious handicap to the cavalry, and that he 
hoped that such a mistake would not be repeated, 

: ' ' ' : ^ ■. 

There is no information on this subject.— (General Btaff.) 


'‘The machine guns very closely suiDportecl the infantry attack 
and were exteemely quickly and ably handled. They were seen at a 
^ distance of about 800 yards, on one occasion, firing over the heads of 
the advancing infantry in the atCack, and on another occasion, ^yhere 
the ground was very favoufeble, as close as 400 yards, supporting the 
final assault of the position. „ 

“ Wherever machine guns were so employed in covering the attack 
great weight was laid upon their effect by the umpires.’' 

“ The guns on their low sledges afiord very little more target 
than infantry lying down, and much better use of cover was jnade by 
the niacMne guns than by the infantry. 

• “ On one occasion two guns of a battery were put out of action 
by the enemy’s field ai*tiUery%t a range of about 2,000 yrrds. 

“ Another position was quickly selected and the guns luiii over 
the heather smartly and well. 

“ The guns fired a great deal, aiiid there appeared to be no 
restriction as to ammunition, and, as far as could be asceifained, no 
guns jammed. The muzzle recoil attachment was noticed as the 
guns were passed in column of route, but could not be elosel}^ 
inspected.”'^ a 

From a report on tlie manoe-nvres of tlie Xltli Army Corps 
gather as follows : — 

“ There was a company of machine guns with the 83rd Regiment, 
but there was no Abteilmig with the division. In an attack at dawn 
the machine guns were used to give covering fire. In the defensive 
position the company was split up, so that they co^iM enfilade the 
front. 

“ The company was once used as a battery to support the horse 
artillery, and was then placed on a flank about 300 yards in front of 
the guns. The general criticised this use of a company and said 
that it should he kept for its proper role, that is, with the infantry. 

“ It was generally used on the flank of an attack so as to bring 
oblique fire to bear on the enemy, and on one occasion good use of 
the company was made to support the holding attack, 

^ ^ ^ ' # 

“No rules are given to umpires as to the value of machme-guii 
fire ; the general principle is that the value of the machine gun varies 
according to the position it has taken up and whether it offei*s a good 
target to the enemy’s artillery. The usual value of a machine gun is 
estimated at 10 men, but if it is exceptionally well placed its value 
may be placed as high as 30 men.” 

The following are some comments on the use of machine 
guns in Saxony :• — ^ 

“It is sufficient to say that machine gims in G-ermany seem to 
play a more leading part in manoeuvi-es than in England. At con- 
ferences they were heard picturesquely described as ‘ dreadful,’ 

‘ terrible ’ weapons, and once, more slangily, as ‘ horrible things ! ’ 
Umpires had to be waraed not to attach too much weight to their 
action, but they persisted in attributing to them results often 
decisive.. 

“ The machine-gun companies were worked much as our machine 
guns, and here it is considered that our organization, with two guns 
per battalion, is better than the company of machine guns as a 
brigade or divisional unit. But the machine-gun Ahteikvng (battery), 
well horsed and free to move like horse aidillery, is to all intents andr 
purposes a new arm, and often an extraordinarily elf ective arm, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

See |)aff^s 66 and 123, “ Report on Foreign MancEim*es, 1908.’’ — 
(General Stafi:'.) 
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working as it does witk cavalry, or, if there is no cavalry, being used 
wide on the flanks. Having fom* hoj’ses it can-j rapidly change 
position. The machine-gnn company always accompanies the 
p^antry; having only two hordes it conld not work independently 
or with mounted arms.” ^ 

^BilletSj Bivouacs and Supply.— The arrangements as. 
regards these services do not vary, and nothing special is 
brought to notice in the several reports. 

Sonie^ notes on the subject in a report on tlie^X^th Anny 
Corps manoeuvres may be quoted as being of special 
intereJ^ : — %. 

“ During the divisional manoeuvres the troops were in billets 
three nights, and in bivouacs or close billets for two. All these billets- 
had been pre-arranged, '^nd although the opposing forces were not 
supposed to know where they would be each night, yet the fact of 
the localities for billeting having been all laid down in the Manoeuvre 
Regulations, and the necessary preparations having been made for 
the supplies, gave the troops a good hint as t!) the direction in which 
the operations must eventually lead them. 

“ Nothing impressed one so much as the billeting arrangements. 
Each infantry battalion sent on ahead one ofiicer, and each company 
two non-commissioned officers. They had to be in the Biirgermeisters 
(Mayor) office at 10 a.m. on the day the billets were required. When 
the necessary arrangements had been completed they went out to 
meet theii\ battalion as it came in, and the celerity with wliich all 
the men of the company were told ofl to their resi)ective billets was 
quite remarkable. 

“ The inhabitants were quite pleased to have the soldiers billeted 
on them, and complaints were occasionally received from those who- 
had no soldiers allotted to them. 

“ From personal experience, nothing could have been more civil 
than the attention received. WTiatever time of night a stai*t had to 
be made, coflee and rolls could always be obtained, and apologies 
were teiidere(f^ for the x^oomess of the hosx)itality the hosts were able 
to ofler. 

“ When possible, soldiers are not billeted on the poorer inhabitants', 
of a village, as it is realized that the amount allowed (Is. 2d. per man) 
does not cover the cost. The Bilr germeister s list of billets is com- 
puted not with reference to the acconmiodation, but to tbe ability o£ 
the ovmer to supply food.” 

Ill a report on tlie Vltli Army Corps manoeuvres the system 
of billeting, bivouac and supply is so well described that, 
although there is no departure from the rules laid down for 
those services, the extracts are given in full for the purpose 
of general information :■ — 

“ Billets and Bivouacs . — The civil authorities in Gerniany keep up 
lists showing exactly the numbers of men and horses which can be 
billeted on each house in “ordinary” and “close” billets. The 
military authorities are not allowed to exceed the niunbers so fixed. 
When manoeuvres in any district are decided on, this information is 
X>laced on a skeleton map. Working on this, the aiTangenients for 
Mlleting or bivouacking are worked out by the general stafl officer 
^ and the intendant of the division. This inf oimation is tabulated in 
a forn^‘ and is kept secret to avoid troops knowing where they are 
to halt during the continuous portions of the manmuvi*es. Eight 
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days before tbe mancenvi’es, and if possible earlier, tbe civil authorities 
are inform^ of the lumber of horses and men to be billeted on each 
village, but tbe units are not stated. 

‘‘ Billeting staffs are arranged for from all staffs and ufiits of 
the forces, are under tbe orders of tbe mtendant, and continue to 
act without change throughout the manoeuvi’es. They receive their 
orders daily from the intendant after the troops are on the move, 
the more distant ones in writing by orderly or through the telephone. 
This is done with a view to keeping the arrangements secret till the 
close of the manoeuvi'es, but in practice the locality of fhe billets 
genml^ leaks out and is known by mid-day. 

“ On arrival at the village the billeting party rec^ves frOin the 
village officials the aivanged' detail, by houses, of the numbers to be 
billeted, and then marks these in chalk on the house gate with the 
unit number which is to occupy them. They make themselves 
acquainted with the water supply and, if not already marked by the 
civil authorities, mark the doubtful sources ‘ not to be used,’ ' for 
cooking only,’ &c. 

“ If more than^ one miit is billeted in a single village the senior 
of the billeting party {Quartier-macher) is responsible for the 
preliminary division of the village into the number of sections 
coiTesponding to the number of units to be billeted. 

“ Billets are paid for at the rate of 1 penny per horse, If pence 
per man, 3 pence per non-commissioned officer, and one shilling 
per officer.^' 

The food given to the billeted soldier is mucl;i better than can 
be piu'chased for the money given as allowance for food, which is : — 
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— 

Officers. 

Bread 

supplied. 

Men. 

Bation Bread 
issued. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Full day 

2 6 

1 2 

1 0^ 

Morning march only 

0 6 

0 3 

0 2h 

Midday dinner only 

1 2f 

0 

0 6h 

Supper only 

0 9 

0 6 

0 5 


# # # # # 

“In eveiy village, as the troops passed through, the people stood 
at their doors with buckets and jugs of drinking water into which the 
men dipped their drinking tins on the move. 

m # # * 

“ Cavahy w^ere invariably biUeted ; they never l^ivouacked. Shelter 
for the horses was easily provided in the great barns and cattle sheds 
with which the country abounds. This custom would account largely 
for the excellent condition in which the horses remained throughout 
the mauceuvres, especially as regards the total absence of coughs and 
such ailments. . . , - 


This is the rate without food; it is Ik 2d. per man when the landlord 
.finds the food;~(General Staff.) 
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“ Wten 'bivouacked, all i-anks i-eceive straw and firewood at tbe 

following scales : — 

■1 0 

Straw. 1 

Mounted Officer - - 3^kg. (79*4 lbs.). 

Dismounted Officer - 9 kg. (19*8 „). 

Mounted Man - - 5 kg. (11 „ ). 

Foot soldier - - 44 kg. ( 9*9 „ ). 


Cavalry Degiment 
Infantry „ 
Battery - 


Firewood. ^ 

•> 

- 3^1 cnb. metres (16 * 3 cnb. yards), 
’ 241 „ „ (32*3 „ „ ), 

• 24 >, ,j ( 3 * 3 „ ,, ). 


“ Sanitary aiTangements or latiines did not exist. Tlie men 
appeared to make use of any convenient bit of ground. Foiltmately 
bivouac grounds were not occupied for more than one night and the 
steam plough of the landovuier soon restored? sanitation. 

Before leaving a bivouac all the straw must be collected and tied 
into bundles, and placed in heaps with all unused firewood, preserved 
meat and vegetable tins. A battalion paymaster is then told off tt> 
sell these by auction to the people of the neighbouring villages, and is 
held responsible that the hour of sale is made known to the inhabitants. 

When quartered in places of more than 3,000 inhabitants troops 
usually received the money allowance to purchase food, in place of 
receiving it from landlords or supply depots. 

“ Sujpjply.^When working out the billeting and bivouacking 
arrangements the intendant and general staffi officer also arrange the 
supply to troops in bivouac and tabulate the results in a form.'^* 

“ For these manoeuvres the regular garrison magazines at Breslau, 
Brieg and Ohlau were open for supply, but in addition, the intendance 
formed ’and specially stocked manoeuvre magazines at Trebnitz, 
Schonborii, aiiid Wansen. At the latter, which was the principal 
place of supply for several days, a field bakery capable of tuiniiig out 
something over 20,000 bread I'ations daily was established. The food 
to be issued from these magazines was laid downf and consisted per 
man of ' 

Preserved meat - 200 grammes. J Once during the manoeuvres 
„ vegetables 100 „ fresh meat 250 grammes. 

Potatoes - - - 500 „ rice 125 grammes, was 

Salt - - - - 25 „ issued in place of the 

Coffee - - - 15 „ preseiwed meat and vege- 

Bread - - - 750 „ tables, the other articles 

Or in place of bread 400 „ remaining the same, 

biscuit. 


“ Civiliaiis accompanying the troojps, such as officers’ private 
servants, &c,, could obtain these rations on payment, Ifd. for bread, 
and 6d. for the remainder. 

“The issues wwe made on regular indents, which had to be 
submitted the day before to allow for checking. Issues were made 
to battalions, squadrons, and batteiies. Subdivisions to companies 
was made by the paymaster. To facilitate this a large number of 
spare scales and weights were provided at the magazines. 

See pagj) 127. , 

t This is the ordinary inanoenvj'e or field service scale. — (General Staff.) 

X 1 gramme = * 035 ounce avon*dnpois. 
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“Preserved rations found to be bad bad to be returned to tbe 

Supply Magazine officer witb a written complaint. 

^ “ Ooolied rations for -6 battalions were brought from Breslau on 

tbe last day but one for issue to the advanced guard troops. This 
consisted of a stew of m#;ton and rice in huge screw- topped cauldrons, 
which were packed hot in great wooden covered tubs, tbe air space 
between tbe cauldron and the wooden tub being packed with straw. 
This kept the food absolutely hot till' issued. The tubs were carried 
on the ordinary carts of the country.” 

Traiis;|^ort. — The arrangements for transport wei€ as usual, 
but for^general information a good and brief account of the 
arrangements in an. extracUl from a report on th^ Vltn Army 
Corps manoeiiAnes is given here : — 

“ First line transport in possession of tbe troops in peace time 
accompanied the units all other* transport was hired. These 
arrangements were worked out beforehand and entered in a form.t 
Having arrived at the number of 2-horse and 1-horse vehicles 
required, the iiitendance made arrangements to hire on contract in 
Breslau, as far is possible, the minimum necessary for the whole 
manoeuvres. Transport for a day or so required in the countiy was 
obtained by requisitions which were issued nearly a month before- 
* hand to enable the local people to make aiTangements. In one case 
a large landowner, rather than take his trained plough horses and 
peasants from their farm work for the one day they were requisitioned 
for, hired substitutes in Breslau for three days, one to come, one to 
work, and one to return, at 15s. a day per cart. ^ 

“ Each hired waggon carried a board detailing what it was. 


11th Infantry Division, ^ 

Baggage Column. 

Grenadier Hegt, 10. Wagon Ho. 1. 

Hegimental Staff. 

■ . ■ r 

“ The hhed driver wore a similarly lettered white band on his 
left arm. 

“ To guide the baggage column — 

“ Each company detailed : — 1 under-officer and 1 man, 

“ Each battalion : — - 1 senior under- officer, 

“ Each regiment : — - 1 company sergeant-major, 

while the train found 2 officers, 4 under-officers, 6^ men for each 
force to supervise. 

“ Daily orders appointed a place of assembly for the vehicles of 
the column and the order of march when formed, and also appointed 
a place up to which the colmnn was to move. 

“ When this point was reached a report was sent to the director 
of manoeuvres, and further orders were issued by him according to 
the situation. These orders generally gave another point to which 
the closed-up column moved and then halted, and from which it 
received orders to disband to the units. 

“ The train supeiwising officers had to send a report daily to the 
divisional general staff officer showing the time at which the various 
units received their baggage. 

“ Baggage generally reached the ground as soon as the troops, f 

- — ; — — 

One ladder sided vehicle prr unit.-— (General Staff.) 

Seepage. 127. 




Forms shounng Arvamjemcnts for Billeting^ Supply, and Transport for 2 Companies 6th Pioneer Battalion imth 
# lltli Infantry Division frqm the 12tii to 20th Septemher. 

1 . — Billeting. 
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Government. The German Government is stated to have 
purchased them as an experiment. * On being tested, tliejr 
proved not to be bullet-proof and w|re considered iinsatisfactoiy ^ 
on account of their weight. No details are reported. 

® Horses:— The following extract from a report on the 
maiioenvres of the Vlth Army Corps gives some information 
about horses and veterinary arrangements. 

The liorses of tlie cavaliy were in splendid coiaditi#!!, despite 
long days and heavy work in the mud. No attempts were ^en to 
^ive a feed, and none app^red to he carried. Horses were 

occasionally seen "being watered in the day The horses of the sta€ 
•were regularly watered once, about midday. 

‘‘ A horse came do^n and cut his loiees very slightly. He was 
immediately taken away by a veterinary assistant to the nearest 
village ; his wounds washed and antiseptic lotions |)iit on (apparently 
liquid iodoform) and then sent hack to the ranlcs. 

Yeterinary Field Hospitals were formed for the manceuvi’es at 
Ohlau and at Canth, but it was stated that only two cases of accidental 
injiuy had been admitted to each.” 

As regards Saxoii}^ we read that : — 

(1) The horses continue to show improvement. They all came 
from Prussia. When the officers can a:^ord it they buy English or Irish 
horses. They are prepaa*ed to give lOOZ, They say they are infinitely 
more tractable and better mannered than the Hungarian horses bought 
by the poorer officers. 

“(2) The Saxons are very proud of their field artillery horses. 
They show a good deal of quality, but they are inclined to be leggy 
and long in the back. They are wanting in bone and substance.” 

Popularity of the Army and Socialistic Influence* 
— ^It is well known that in Germany tbe popnlarity of tlie army 
is siicli tliat dnritig tlie manoeuvre period, wlien tlie troops are 
brought into direct contact witli tlie civilian population owing to 
the billeting system, everything possible is done to make things 
pleasant for officers and men. Again, it has been generally 
supposed that socialism has an undermining effect on the 
discipline of the German troops, but this is not really the case, 
and from the following extract from a report on the XIXth 
Army Corps manoeuvres we get an interesting light thrown on 
both the above questions — 

“As to the popularity of the Saxon army with the Saxon people', 
this Report would be incomplete indeed if no reference were made to 
so striking a featxme of the manoeuvres. Wlienever the country folk 
encounter a soldier they beam all over and bid him thrice welcome. 
On the 14th September, when the Reds marched dovui through the 
little town of Hartmansdorf, the windows were crowded with factory 
girls. Some of the men waved their hands gaily to them, when 
instantly they came pouring out into the street, laughing and leaping 
and passing their arms through those of the men in the ranks. The 
officers had great trouble in persuading them to keep back, so as .not 
^ to impede the manoeuvres. -Everywhere it was the same. Women 
rushing? out of houses with beer, or milk, or coffee, or if they had not 
any of %hese good things, a^any rate with drinking wate^'. East of 
the Elbe such demonstrati(His might he considered natural enough, 
but it must be remembered that the south Saxon m^iufactxiring 

:e, 
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towns form, Iby many degrees, tlie most sociaEstio section, even of 
socialistic Germany. It- was understood that in CEeinnitz at least 
three out of four of the peojfle were social democrats. 

‘‘ On this subject intere|.iing ^conversations were held with several 
officers, and it must be confessed their views were sui'prising, for they 
asserted that sooiaEsts made the best soldiers : — ^ ^ 

(1) They were usuaUy the more intelEgent of their 
class, 

“ (2) They had aE-eady been broken into a severe party 
discipline, involving subscriptions, attendance at meetings, 
^ proselytising, &c. 

(3) They were d^erent from the French socialirts or 
from most of the English sociaEsts, inasmuch as they were 
Germans first, politicians" afterwards. The organizations to 
which they belonged told them to go through the miE and to 
learn to bear arms for Ehe efiectfve defence of the Fatherland, 
and it was carefully pointed out to them that with such an 
end ill view they must behave as good soldiers whilst they 
were hi the ranks. 

As illustrative' of these points, a captain of artiEery stated that 
during his period in command of a reserve battery taken out for 
training during 1908, he had the misfortime to have under him the 
most famous leader of the Saxou socialists. He imdertook the 
training with a heavy heart, fearing evil would come of it. On 
the contrary, the socialist turned out to be one of the mainstays 
of the batteiy. Twice he made a smaE attempt to assert himself ; 
once to get special leave on the ordinary sort of plea; of the sickness 
of his inotlier, and the other time to get offi some military duty on 
the plea of physical inability. Each time, being challenged by the 
captain as to the real necessity for such exemption and put on his 
honour, he played the game and did not press his demand. On the 
other hand, he had a great influence with the men, and that influence 
was entirely exerted in making them do their duty properly,” 

'1 
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Tlie manoeuvres took place in tlie neiglibonrliood of Arnliem 
and Amersfoort between the 15th and 21st of September, 

It had been intended to hold grand manoeuvres with two 
divisions, but owing to the outbreak of cholera, it was thought 
advisable to organize manoeuvres for each division ^epfirately, 

^TRlSfGTH AMB COMPOr^TIOW OF THE TWO 
BIYISfOHS. 


Each division was co:giposed of 
being composed of 2 regiments of 
each, 2 squadrons of cavalry and 
artillery, the approximate strengths 
Infantry 

Cavalry - - * . 

Artillery (field) 

Horse artillery 


Cyclisffe 
Engineers - 

% 

Telegraphists 

Each divisiqp. was commanded 
staff of eight general staff officers. 


two brigades, each brigade 
infantry of 3 or 4 battalions 
2 or 3 batteries of field 
per division being : — 
10,000 
500 

20 guns ♦ 
12 guns 
(attached to 
2nd Division). 

160 men 
(two companies). 

130 men 
(one company). 

100 men 
(one company). 

by a major-general with a 


THE C01JHTHX. ■ 

The country in which the two divisions operated was in the 
vicinity of Arnhem and Amersfoort, and was composed of 
heather downs interspersed wfith sandy tracts, and heights 
rising to about 200 feet ; the country afforded numerous posi- 
tions and also cover for all arms ; small woods and copses were 
dotted about, but manj’ of them had to be placed out of bounds 
owing to the shooting rights of the owners. The manoeuvre 
area was very similar to that of the Fox Hills at Aldershot and 
was well adapted to the co-operation of all arms, 

WAT¥»E OP THE OPERATIOMS. ■ 

Although the forces employed were numerically small, the 
tactical schemes were framed with a view to affording generals 
^of brigades and commanders of units full scope for initiatite. 

Tliese**^ brigades /were formed for the inaiiCBiivres only. The Dutch 
establishments do not include an^" formation between the regtment and the 
division.— '(General Staff.) « 

tV 
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A iioticeaUe feature o£ tlie manoeuvres was tlie serious waj 
im wliicli tlie staSs and A-^jmental officers performed tlieir 
ffiiities, and the willingness Ifitte wliich. all the exercises were 
carried out on the part of the men. ^ ^ ^ 

The schemes generally involved the attack of a position, 
occupied by a skeleton force. 

yiCETHqB OP CONBUCTIKO THE MAHCE¥¥BFS» 

Umpiring.-— Two senior ^and about 4 junior officers were 
told off to each brigade ; whenever a unit came under fire an 
umpire galloped to it and informed it of the fact, upon which 
it hoisted a ^rellow flag. No casualties were fallen out, the 
yellow ffiig being merely regarded as an acknowledgment of the 
fact that a unit w^as under fire and had suffered losses. 

The targets fired on by artillery were indicated as., 
follows: — 

Infantry targets : two shots in quick succession 
repeated at intervals, a red and white disc being hoisted 
somewhere near the guns in action. 

Cavalry targets : two shots, as for infantry, but the 
disc hoisted was a white one. 

Artillery targets : single shots and a red disc. 

BEMAHHS. 

The Three Arms combined —The co-operation between 
the three arms was all that could be desired, the support of the 
artillery during infantry attacks being especially noticeable, 
though the batteries were slow in getting Iheir guns into 
position. 

It appeared to be the custom to retain one half of the 
force as a reserve at the commencement of the engagement. 

The attack was generally commenced on a broad front,, 
with a few troops well extended, the front line being fed by 
the sujpportiiig troops as the attack approached its objective. 

Infantry. — Infantry was usually -widely extended on coming- 
within view of the enemy. After an attack was once started 
the men were never closed, even when concealed from view. 

Fire was opened at ranges of 1,000 yards and even at 
longer ranges both in the attack and defence, though in the 
latter case fire was occasionally withheld when the defenders 
had occupied a false front or an advanced position. 

Fire was always independent, increasing in intensity as the 
oi)xoosing forces neared each other. 

All advances were made hy rushes, generally of sections, hut 
frequently also of companies, half-companies, groups^ threes of 
even single men. 

Trenches were never construdied in the attack. In the 
defence they were invariably made and utilized. 
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Eire discipline was good and -^as well controlled ; e^cli 
section commander carried a snjall trumpet (similar to tliat 
employed by signalmen on Iw-eign railways) ; companj^ 
commanders and other senior officers carried wHstles. 

GaTalry.— Owing to the nature of the country, with its 
minierous dykes and canals, the Dutch cavalry has been 
accust<^nied to fight mainly on foot. Lately an endeavour has 
heeii m to train them to rely on mounted action to a^rdater 
^ext^it. During this year’s ma^uvres the result was seen in 
improved scouting; a .few chal'^s were also carried out. 

Artillery,— The aiiillery was rather slow in coming into 
action, but once a position was occupied the ranging and fire 
control appeared well carried out. 

Both in attack and defence, the co-operation of the artillery 
with the other aims was all that pould be desired. 

The batteries did not entrench, but relied on the protection 
afforded by the concealed positions which they invariably made 
use of. 

No observation ladders were employed, but an observer with 
a Zeiss telescDpe and range-finder was sent forward to a position 
affording a good view, where he was in direct telephonic « 
communication with the artillery commander. 

All experimental battery of 4 Krupp 12~cm. (4* 7-inch) 
howitzers was employed. It seems certain that howitzers will 
shortly be added to the field artillery for the purpose of searching 

out troops concealed behind dykes or among sand dunes. 

# 

MacMlie-Gillls — The. SchwarzlQse..machine-guns are still 
under experiment ; one of these guns was attached to a squadron 
of cavalry during the manoeuvres, and others were allotted to 
infantry battalions. 

The cavalry Schwarzlose machine-gun was carried on a 
packsaddle on the off side of the horse, the small tripod being 
carried on the near side, and one box of ammunition in the 
centre ; four other horses carried the ammunition ; these horses 
ivere each led by a mounted man; the gun and ammunition 
were thus transported by five horses. 

The infantry machine-guns were formed, temporarily, into 
batteries of six guns, organized in sections of two guns. The 
gun was mounted on a small carriage having two small trails, 
each of wdiich was provided with a spade; this carriage can bo 
lifted by one man. The gmi and carriage were transported on 
a gun carriage with limher similar to, but lighter than that of a 
field gun. The transporting gnn carriage carried 15,000 rounds 
i)f aiiiniuijition ; it was drawn by four horses and appeared 
rather _Qumhersome ; it wogld probably have been® better to 
employ pack transport for the infantry inachine-gipas, as was 
done for those with the cavalry. 
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Cvclists.— Two con^aaies of cyclists, eacli numbering 
80 W' were allotted one |o eacb division. They were used 
■ chiSy with the cavalrj^ b^l also as escorts for_ the artillery. 
Their principal duties were scouting and reconnaissance. ^ 

Horses.-The horses of the mounted branches appeared^ 
cTood and well cared for; the riding horses are Irish, thedraught 
horses country-bred. The two horse artillery batteries were 
completely horsed with Irish horses. The men appeared to 

ride well. 




* The normal peace and wai- estabUshment of a company is 149 cyclists. 
-(G-eneral Staff.) 
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Tlfe Italian Grand Manoeuvres took place tkis f^ear at tlie 
soi^iliern end of tlie Lake of ^arda, within the quadrilateral 
indicated^ by tlie towns of^ ‘£>rescia, Piacenza^ Mantua and 
Verona. Their duration was from August 26tli to September 
2nd inclusive. * 

STBENGTH AHB COMPOSITIOH OP THE OPPOSING 

POHCES. • 

Bed *Foree, 

Commander. — Lt. -General Ponza di San Martino. * 

Troops. — Vth Army Corps and one Cavalry Division. 

Total. — 27 battalions of infantry, 26 squadrons of cavalry, 

I battalion^ of cyclists, 7 batteries of Kriipp Q.F, guns, 

II batteries of bronze guns, 7 infantry and 4 cavalry machine 
gun sections, 2 companies of sappers, 1 telegraph company^ 
1 pontoon company, 3 ammunition columns, 1 corps artillery 
park, 1 caAT’alry division artillery park, 1 automobile park, 
1 section of supply motor wagons. 

Strength (approx.). — 20,720 officers and men, with 6,190 
horses, 96 guii^j, 22 machine guns. 

Blue Force, 

Commander. — Lt.-General Incisa di Gamerana. 

Troops. — An army corps, specially formed, consisting of 
the Vllth Division, one mixed division and one division of 
cavalry, 1 battalion of cyclists, 5 batteries of Krupp Q.P.. 
guns, 13 batteries of steel guns, 5 infantry and 4 cavalry 
machine gun sections, fortress artillery (strength not known), 
1 company of sappers, 1 pontoon company, 1 telegraph com- 
pany, 3 ammunition columns, 1 corps artillery park, 1 cavalry 
division artillery park, 1 balloon park, 2 sections wireless 
telegraphy, 1 automobile park, 1 section motor supply wagons. 

Strength (approx.).— 23,280 officers and men, with 6,525 
horses, 96 guns, 18 machine guns. 

and Umpire Staffs. — The Directing vStaff 
consisted of the Chief of the General Staff, Lieutenant-^^feneral 
Pollio, ^8 staff and attached officers. The Umpire Staff con- 
sisted of 24 generals, 2^ field officers, and 35 captains and 
lieutenants. At the disposal of the Directing ^and Umpire 
Staffs were 29 motor cars, 26 cyclists, and 3 motor lorries. 
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Country. 

Tlie principal topograpf ical features witliiii tlie area of 
‘‘■operations are tlie Lake of4 Garda with the iiiifordable niver 
Miiicio, 40 yards wide, flowing ont of its son them end, the 
River Oglio (held to he nnfordahle), the Chiese river, 20 yards 
wide (a fordable aftlneiit of the Oglio), and the peculiar series of 
ridges, 5 or 6 in number, round the south end of the Lake of 
Garda. The^e ridges are about 100 to 150 feet high^nd are 
cut" tlH'ough transversely, so that they fomi a most confiising 
and, apparently, irregular collection of elevations, roften^ with 
steep slopes and some cultivation. There are many artillery 
positions in this part, but little ground is to be found suitable for 
the action of masses of cavalry, exceiSt the Campo cli Medole. 
Between the foot-hills and the Po the country is an absolutely 
flat plain, fairly open to the north of the Brescia and Mantua 
road, but composed"’ of a network of canals and roads south 
of that road, with much cultivation. All this latter part is most 
difficult country for cavalry to act in, as it is impossible to see 
more than 100 yards in any direction except down roads, which, 
sometimes resemble tunnels in the trees. The irrigation canals 
are usually 4 to 8 feet deep and 10 to 20 feet broad. 

The historic battlefields of Lenato, Castiglione, Solferino, 
San Martino and Custoza all lay within the manoeuvre area — 
among the hills referred to above. 

The villages are scattered groups of solidly-built houses — 
mostly two-storied. The small towns are compactly built, 
with a broad main street or two, a piazza ” and narrow side 
streets, the houses being usually from 3 to 4 stories high. 

The weather was cool, with a little raifi on four days. 
There was only one hot day, and at no time was there any dust 
io speak of. 


2TATUBE or THE OPEBATIOIFB. 

The general idea w-as that a Blue Army was resisting the 
advance of a Red Army moving down into the plains of 
Lombardy from the mountains on the Italian Ixoiitier north 
of the line Brescia-Verona-Vicenza. 

The special idea of the Red troops was that, having forced 
their wuiy down the valleys north of Verona, they should hold 
the line of the Mincio above Goito, take possession of Pesehiera 
and reconnoitre towards the line Brescia-Piacenza. 

The special idea for the Blue force was that, an opportunity 
presenting itself for operations against the Lines of Com- 
niunications of the Red main army (imaginary), a specially 
forp-md army corps (not witnessed by the foreign officers) 
shordd be assembled by road and rail between Brescia and 
Piacenza,^ and should advance toward the line of the Minioc 
above Goito to drive the enemy frdm the hilly country south of 
the Lake "of Garda, and should act with energy against the 
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enemy’s Lilies of Commiiiiications in Val Lagarina, iiortli of 
Verona. I • ^ 

Method of Conducting theiJIancfeiivres.— His Majesty,^ 
tlie King of Italy, wlio took up Ms quarters in tlieCTonzaga Villa 
at Volta Mantovana, receiyed reports each evening from tlie 
Director of Manoeuvres, but did not iiersonally intervene in the 
operations ill any -way. 

Thefeoperations were tlie first to be held under the direction 
of Gleneral Pollio, tlie new CMef of the General ^aff, and were 
fairly real^tic. Tlie commander.{? were not hampered by any 
considerations as to supplies of liilleting, and were left complete 
freedom as to their movements. Practically the only inter- 
ference on the part of the Director consisted in telegrams sent 
at the beginning to both commanders iiiforining them of 
general reinforcements, &c. 

Plostilities continued day and night iroiii noon till 6 p.m., 
except for a fixed daily halt, which commenced without any 
signal or notification. In addition a general halt was ordered 
from noon on August 29th till 6 ii.m. on August 30th. l^e 
daily halt ivas obligatory on all troops except the supply 
services and orderlies. 

The transport of troops by rail, after the first concentra- 
. tion, could only take place under orders of the Director of^ 
Manoeuvres. 

Casualties. — No method was emj)loyed for indicating 
losses ill action, and casualties were never simulated. 

No prisoners were allowed to be taken during manoeuvres. 

It was forbid dm to interfere wfith the telephone or telegraph 
lines, to make use of stratagems, employ spies, &c., &c. When 
patrols were discovered, there were required to get out of sight 
of the enemy as quickly as possible. If fired at, they could be 
put out of action by the senior officer present. 

Compensation Commission. — No manoeuvre rights ivere 
, acquired. ■ 

The commissions for damages and coinpensation ivere 
placed under the orders of the Commanding Engineer at Verona. 
Proclamations were posted up in the villages stating the latest 
date b}^ which claims for compensation must be submitted. 

The organization of the commissions was as folloivs c-—- 

A central commission was formed at Verona consisting of 
the commanding engineer and two senior oflicers. In addition 
several field commisBions ivere formed consisting each of an 
officer, one representative of the Commune, and a computer of 
the engineers. The field commissions examined the claims 
^ immediately on the spot and, if an agreement could become 
to, paid fixe claims at once. If not the claim ivould be referred 
to the central commission mand tlien might be caiiied into the 
law courts, ^ 
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If, is not known on what scale payments were made, bnt 
it may be nrentioned Ihal the compensation paid after the 
inancevres of .1 907 — of ab<Mt Ae same extent and duration in 
country not dissimilar — amounted to 400,000 francs, or about 
16,0001. 

Tit© Press. — General Staff Officer was appointed to look 
after the representatives of the press, and for their convenience 
a special motor omnibus was provided. The correspondents 
wei'e supplied with maps and information in the same manner 
as tlie foreign officers. Ofhpers and men taking ,,.part In the 
manoeuvres were not permitTefl to furnish information to the 
press or to act as newspaper correspondents. 

Maps. — The manoeuvre map was an Ordnance map on the 
scale of 1 to 100,000. Most of the officers appeared to have 
maps, but none of the rank and file. 

Diaries. — Diaries were kept by each unit, containing a brief 
sumniaiy of the operations. These had to contain sketches 
Showing the position of the troops every day at 6 pan. 

Manoeuvre Reports,— jit the end of the manoenyres the 
commanders of each army corps were required to compile and 
transmit to the Director a short report of the inanoemTeSy 
together with any recommendations which they might consider 
it advisable to make. Reports were also required to be furnished 
to the Director by the Umpire in Chief and by the officers ^at 
the disposal of the umpire direction for the various supply 
services. 

At the end of the Grand Manoeuvres each army corps com- 
mander was required to furnish to the Director a personal 
report on all the general officers acting under his orders during 
manoeuvres. The Umpire in Chief was required similarly to 
furnish reports on all the officers on the umpire staff. 

Conferences.— The only conference (to ’wfiich the foreign 
officers were not invited) took place in the presence of His 
Majesty the King at Carlongo on September 4th, when the 
Director made his criticism on the operations. 

Distinguishing Marks. — The Red troops were dis- 
tinguished by a white cap-band. 

Umpires. — The staff of the Umpire-in-Chief (a Lieut.- 
General) consisted of the Commandant of the Staff College and 
eleven other officers. 

The Umpire Staff with each of the opposing armies con- 
sisted of a Lieutenant-General and 39 other officers (eleven of 
them being General Officers). 

Empires were told off permanently to the larger units, whic^R 
was a new departure ; on the whole the system worked better 
than thaUemployed at former man|)euvres. 

The Uinpire-in-Chief and his staff were kept sufficiently 
supplied with information to compile during the^ general halt 
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a summaiy not only of tlie day’s operations, but also of the 
intentions of the commanders fcA tlie future operations; this 
■ sunynary was transmitted to the jpirector to form a basis for 
any directive decision. ” 

BEMAUKS. 

Staff. — Tte staff sliows improvement every year. A good 
many points are, however, still open to criticism. The orders 
of the higher units go into considerable detail, \esiilting^ in a 
want of ctecentralizatioii ; a jiimol* transport officer, for instance, 
was observed to be in possession of and acting upon army corps 
orders. Again, staff* officers are kept working at such high 
pressure by day and by night that they would speedily break 
down if manoeuvres lasted longer. An instance of this was 
seen in one of the larger units, in which the staff officers stated 
that they had only had 3 hours sleep in 3 nights. 

The movements of the troops were simple, so that the staff 
work involved no complicated movements. On one occasion, 
however, a regiment of “ Bersaglieri ’’ crossed the line of march 
of the 10th Division. 

Strate^cal Cavalry. — Neither of the commanders made 
any strategical use of their cavalry divisions. Instead of 
endeavouiing to locate the main bodies of the opposing armies* 
the two cavalry divisions appeared to move round each other 
^ with the Campo di Medole as a centre, this being the only piece 
of ground suitable for cavalry shock tactics on a large scale. 
As a consequence neither cavalry division was of much service 
to its side. « 

Strategic Advanced Guard. — The Italian General Staff 
are believed to favour the principle of a strategic advanced 
guard. As far as these manoeuvres are concerned little or no use 
was made of them, the only force that even in a modified degree 
fulfilled the function of a strategic advanced guard being the 
column of one infantry and one artillery brigade and four 
squadrons, which ■was despatched in advance hy the Red Army 
from Verona to seize the j)assages over the Mincio. 

The Three Arms combined. — The tactics generally 
showed an improvement on those of former years. Many of the 
movements were certainly conventional and out of date, but 
more regularity and method could be discerned than on previous 
occasions. 

General Reserve , — No general reserve was retained, or so 
small a general reserve as to be of no practical value. For 
instance, in the attack of the Blue amiy on Volta Cav:^ia on 
August 31st, the general reserve consisted of 1 cyclist battalion 
and 3 B%rsaglieri iDattalions out of an army of 33 hattalions ; in 
the same action the Red 3bmmander’s general res^^ve consisted 
of 3 battalions and 1 cavalry regiment. This so-tailed general 
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reserve was only used for stopping gaps and not for striking. 
§ucli a course of action it. partly due to the awkward formation 
of the aiiiiy corps, which pakes it impossible for the ^ army 
corps comniander to keep a large general reserve in hand 
without seriously interfering with the command of one or both 
of his divisional generals. 

The Attach . — The tendency in attack was to split up the 
whole army into small attacking columns, with the artillery so 
distributed aiiiong them that central control was impossible^ The 
attack on Volta Cavriana was carried out in five cobimns^eaeh 
consisting of 1 infantry brigade with artillery attached, there 
being sometimes an interval of a mile between brigades ; 
nowhere was there any depth. 

The Defence . — In the defence nearly the whole of the de- 
fending force was usually allotted to the defence of the position. 
The bulk of the defending troops was, hoAvever, not always 
put into the front line ; on August 31st the Red commander 
occupied a front of about 8,000 yards with 3 detachments 
consisting each of 1 entrenched battalion and 1 battery, leaving 
himself free to use the remainder of his force as circumstances 
might dictate. Unfortunately, when the attack ^was only just 
developing, he ordered a counter-attack which was premature 
as regards time and was only carried out by a portion of 
his force ; the force engaged in this counter-attack moved 
forward in cohirnns of route within effective range and wa 3 
ordered back by the umpires. No decisive counter-attack was 
seen. 

Night Oferations . — Night marches were made on one or two 
occasions, and the Blue force moved very early on September 
2nd to attack the Red jposition at dawn. The Foreign officers 
were not in sufficiently close contact with the troops to judge 
the conditions accurately. 

General I^nprmions.— The chief impressions left upon the 
mind were the following : — 

(1) The method, both in attack and defence, of breaking up 

the force into several small columns without retaining 
a general reserve, deprives a commander of all power 
of influencing an action once it has commenced. 

(2) There was no co-operation between the cavalry and the 

other arms, and very little between the artillery and 
the infantry. 

(3) The effect of both artillery and infantry fire would be 

insufficient owing to defective , training. 

(4) A proper appreciation of fire effect and of the relative 

vulnerability of various formations does not exist. 

(5) The troops are as yet capable of making only stiff 

and^ conventional movements ; manoeuvring to obtain 
tactical or strategical advantage is beyond them. 
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(6) The commanders are slow and timid, and the regimental 

officers and non-commissi^ed officers have insufficient 
influence over their men. | 

(7) The men, especially the infantry, appear to he rather 

• listless. 

(8) In spite of present shortcomings a steady iinproA’ement 

is manifest. 

Infantry. — Two formations are prescribed Ijy tjre latest 
regulations for the brigade in attack. The first by wings, and 
the second Iby lines, thus : — , . 
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• The first formation is the one usually eniployed, as it causes 
less confusion among the units. The second is only used when 
it is desired to keep a strong reserve in hand. The troops 
advance to the attack in quarter columns of hattalioiis to within 
3,000 yards of the enemy, and then form company columns 
which move up to within 2,000 yards or nearer. At these 
ranges there is apparently no thought of taking cover or 
assuming less vulnerable formations. At from 1,200 to 1,500 
yards from the enemy the leading troops form section columns. 
At about 1,000 yards the two sections of each company are 
extended at single rank at one pace interval, being followed by 
tlie other sections in second and third line at intervals of about 
150 yards. The advance is continued by alternate sections or 
alternate groups at a walk or slow double, no rushes ever being 
made. By the time a distance of 700 or 800 yards from the 
enemy is reached the second and third lines are iiie.rged into the 
first, which is consequently very much overcrowded. At this 
range fire is opened in attack and defence, as a rule. The 
guiding principle in the extension seems to be to establis-li a 
strong firing line at about 500 yards from the enemy’s position. 
The reinforceiiient of the first line is continued by teops 
Inoving up, still in line at one pace interval or in small columns, 
without pacing imicli attention to taking cover. It was never 
seen that the men were clolfed when cover was reached to get 
them in hand, nor that any attempt was made to® reorganize 


units mixed up during the advance. Fixed sights were used at 
45P metres (about 500 yards).f Occasionally/ troops nioviiig to 
an attack which may be foll(i]We^ by an assault left their packs 
^behiiid. Entrenching tools, ^o far as was observed, were never 
used in the attack. 

During the wdiole of the manoeuvres no assault was seen. 
Attacking infantry as a rule halt at about 500 or 600 yards from 
the enemy’s position, and at this range the fire fight takes place. 
On September 2nd, however, the lines of attackers and defenders 
were dovetailed into each other, but the trooj)S remained in 
their i^elative positions until the-cease fire sounded, 

Ammunition . — Each man carries into action 180 rounds in 
cardboard packets containing three clips of six rounds each, two 
packets being carried in each pouch. The remainder is carried 
half on each side of the upper part of the pack, just under the 
upper fly. Sixteen ammunition carriers per company carry 
special knapsacks to contain 288 rounds in packets, in addition 
to their own ammunition. ThSse men do not carry their packs. 
Im addition, two S.A.A. carts carry a further reserve of 30 rounds 
per rifle. 

It was not observed that the re-supply of ammunition in the 
field was. practised. 

Fire Discipline . — The fire discipline, as on former occasions, 
was extremely bad. Indeed, it may be said to be non-existent 
for practical purposes. Occasionally a section commander might 
mention a range or the number of rounds to be fired, but there 
was no control by company officers or section commanders of 
the direction of the fire or of the sights used. In most cases 
the men hardly troubled to put their rifles to Iheir shoulders, 
and never w^ent through the form of aiming with care. Sights 
in the same section might be seen placed at 500 or 1,500 yards. 
The men seemed veiy careless of their weapons which were, as 
a rule, filthily dirty and were used some times as alpenstocks to 
help their owners up and down slopes. 

This year the number of rounds in the annual musketry 
courses has been increased, and more attention is being given 
to musketry generally, though there was little sign of it at the 
manceuvres. ' 

distance was practised, and no range-finders 
were used, although range-finders are supposed to form part of 
the ecj_uipnient of each battalion. 

Entrenching Tools.— The entrenohmg tools ill use in the 
Italian Army are extremely good and at manoeuvres were 
carried by all except reserve men, that is roughly by half the 
strength of the companies. They were never seen to be used in 
the |ttack, but w^ere used on the defensive to improve existing 
banks and ditches, and to excavate an indication of entrench-'" 
ments. In some cases the entrenchments were fairly well 
concealed, but on the other hand they were often badly sited 
and placed in conspicuous positions with little field of fire. 
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Sa7idbag3.—AB an experiment this year tlie tlii'ee battalions 
of the 2iid Infantry Eegiment were Aip|)lied witli stout greenish-^ 
blacky sandbags fitted with cords ipnning from the moutb to 
tire two bottom corners. 

® Tire idea was that attacking troops should fill the sandbags 
and push and carry them in front of them when advancing. 

Most of the officers with the troops using these sandbags 
stated that they were practically useless, as they were too small 
to give much cover and too heavy for the men to ctrr/fulL ^ It 
is possible ^that if they had been shot at their opinion ftiight 
have been modified to some exterrt. 

Equipment , — The new^infantry equipment gives satisfaction. 
The pack and haversack loaded weigh 29| lbs. The only 
objection to it is that the red canvas of which it is made is not 
sufficiently waterproof. The latest regulations prescribe that in 
the event of troops moving to the attack*or making a forced 
march the packs may be left beWnd or carried, if possible, on 
requisitioned carts. ^ 

Tentes cVAhri . — The tentes d'ahri in use in the Italian’Army 
(which resemble those in use in the Gennan Army) were 
particularly useful during these manoeuvres, as the troops 
bivouackecl approximately where they stood at noon, supplies 
being brought up by motor lorries. The troops were thus rested ^ 
and fed without delay. 

Neio Uniform . — The new grey-green uniform was not worn 
by anyone except a few staff officers. The general issue of it 
will commence tiiis year with the new batches of recruits and 
will be gradually extended until all the troops are supplied. 

Cyclist Oi^derlies mid Scouts , — Since the Grand Manoeuvres 
of 1907 two innovations have been introduced in the infantry. 
These are cyclist orderlies, 4 per battalion or 12 per regiment, 
and scouts, 4 per company or 16 per battalion. 

The cyclists are used as orderlies simply. They have the 
ordinary solid framed bicycle, to which the rifle is strapped. 

The scouts do not carry a pack, and each group of four is 
under the orders of a sergeant. They may be assembled by 
battalions and placed under the orders of officers. They are 
used as reconnoitring patrols and with outposts. The sergeants 
are supplied with maps, and the men are selected for their 
general intelligence and activity. 

Reseimsts— Three years classes of reservists were called out 
for the manoeuvres. They joined the headquarters of units on 
August 16th and thus had 9 days training before the manoeuvres 
commenced. They foimed nearly half the strength ^the 
compaiiies^and were hardly to be distinguished from the other 
men. Thme was, however, ®a larger proportion of footsore men 
and sick among them than among the men with thecColours. 
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Gmeral Oondimon, — The' quality of the Italian infantry is 
in urgent need of iniprOTei aent, as was emphasized by the 
Commission of Enqniiy on tae Army. Too large a proportion 
of the best men among the " recruits are taken for the cavalry, 
artillery, Alpini ” and “ Bersaglieri,” with the result that the 
men left for the infantry are in all respects the least efficient. 
The officers also, although they have passed through good 
schools of instruction, suffer from many drawbacks which reduce 
thehvvaliib aa officers. Promotion is still extremely sit)w, and 
as officers have, almost without exception, no private meaps of 
their own, they live in very^'Straitened circumstances. The 
authorities are painfully anxious not to give any handle to 
charges of lack of consideration for ther troops and consequently 
not nearly as much is got out of them as might fairly be 
expected. It certainly is the case, however, that this influence 
is diminishing. The^ discipline of the army, its prestige and 
efficiency are being screwed ixp graduall}^ to a higher level. 

Artillery* — The artillery, entei^ed on manoeuvres armed 
with 4 types of guns : — 

(1) "&’onze 87-mm. (3‘42~in.) field gun. 

(2) Steel 7 5-inm. (2‘95-in.) field gun. 

(3) Krupp 75-nini. (2’95-in.) Q.F. field gun. - 

(4) Krupp 75-mm. (2‘95-in.) Q.F. H.A. gun. 

Organization . — The Divisional Artillery consisted of two 

brigades, one of 3, the other of 2 batteries — each brigade with 
its own headquarters. 

All batteries had one wagon per gun. There were no 
ammunition columns or reserve wagons wdth the brigade. 

The brigade headquarters consisted of 2 officers with about 
6 to 10 men. It possessed no range-takers, signallers or 
telephonists. The men were used as orderlies only. 

The battery staff consisted of orderlies and horseholders only. 
These seemed to number 4. 

The battery was organized into sections, each of these 
consisting of two guns and two wngons. In the Krupp batteries 
each wagon preceded Its respective gun when on the march. 

There were no reservists wdth the batteries and their strength 
seemed to vary. It -was stated to be from 70 to 120 men, the 
higher figure being only attained in some of the Krupp 
batteries. 

Horses . — All the guns and the Krupp wmgons had 6 horses. 
The majority of the older types of xvagons had only 4. The 
wheelers of the teams have collars, the remainder breast 
harness. 

^ The greater niimber of the horses appeai^^ to be iiseful 
anii^ls and show^ed a marked improvement in comparison wdth 
former yearn. They wm-e in good condition and show^ed little^ 
sign of fatigue at the end of the manoeuvres. In /5n a 
brigade had teams which wure nof strong enough to haul the 
Krupp niatSriel orei soft meadow^ without great effort. 



The officers’ lioi^ being mostly Irish. The 

establishment of horses of the six gun ^batteries was completed 
by loans from other units. ? 

Fwe Tactics , — -The artillery'^ tactics displayed during the 
inanceiivres can only be described as primith^e. The bronze 
guns were always placed on a crest, generally where a hedge 
or line of vines was available for concealing the battery. Con- 
cealment, often very imperfect, without cover was thus the 
rule. Iii#several cases the older guns, which have ^o apparatus 
for indirect laying, were located behind vines, &c., so th§t iio 
target* could be seen over the si^ts. The battery commander 
in such cases often stood up on one gun whilst the remainder 
fired through the leaves. 

The steel guns seem to be einploj^ed much in the same way. 
They hvere,' not closely, observed in action.' 

The Kriipp guns were better employed, and the officers seemed 
to make regular use of their indirect layiilg apparatus. Even 
so the training has not progressed»beyond the case in which the 
battery commander’s position is close to the guns. 

The battery commanders were left entire^ to theinselyes in 
the matter of control and duration of fire. They watched the 
action and occasionally ordered 1 to 10 rounds to be fired. 
These rounds rVere then fired regardless of any range, change 
of target, oixleiv of fire, &c. Twm guns coukl be seen standing 
next one another with their sights at 550 and 3,300 yards, 
respectively. The trails were never shifted except in one or two 
Ivriipp batteries. 

. y Indirect Laying,— 'Emh. Krupp battery has two directors of 
an excellent type^and one of these is always used by the battery 
coinmander. So far the training with the new materiel has been 
very elementary. The following instances illustrate the facts, 
sufficiently clearly,:— 
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1. DireJior to guns 30 yards. 

The angle of siglit -^vaf calculated. 
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2. As al 3 ov 0 , but director placed at A 15 yards from nearest 
gnii. ^ 

Same aiming point. 

"A A5. Tlie director as in case (1) bnt only 10 feet liiglier tlian 
tlie guns. In this case the aiming point was 8,000 yards 
distant and in the line shown by the arrow. The targefs 
w^ere concealed behind trees, the latter being visilile both from 
director and battery. 

Ill cas^ (3) the battery coininander attempted a “ e-^Yiteh,” 
biitthg result was bad; two guns were laid well off the new 
line and another gun had to be Jaid by a subaltern ar the layer 
could not read the drum right. 

Aiming posts were never seen in use. 

Comm^imicatioiis, — Signalling does not appear to be taught 
ill the artillery, and no apparatus was seen. Telephones are 
said to be carried bji brigades, but these, if in existence, were 
nei^'er used. Battery commanders gave their orders by word of 
mouth. Orderlies were seldom, seen moving about between 
bfigade and battery commanders ; in practice the brigade 
commiiiider stood by a battery. 

Higher Control. — This was very little in evidence. At the 
defence of Volta on August 31st the artillery v^s allotted to 
three points and remained there. Each was on a height with 
apparently no central control. 

The artillery of the division attaching Volta was similarly 
divided up between two columns — three batteries on the riglfn 
two on the left — and apparently no central control existed. 

Hange- finders. — One /^Gautier” range-fiiKler is carried by 
each battery but is never used. It is a one-man instrument, the 
range being found by solving a triangle. 

Horse Artillery.- — Little opportunity was available for 
observing the use of the Horse Artillery. It would seem that 
batteries are often split up, and sections allotted to a regiment or 
two or three squadrons, when these are working indepenclently. 
Oil such occasions their use would differ little from that of 
machine guns. Such a method may find some justification 
when worldng ill the tangle of enclosed roads in Lombardy, 
but in the Garda region this would be a more doubtful 
proceeding. 

The driving seemed good and determined. 

Heavy Artillery. — On the 31st August 1909 a battery of 
four 14‘9-cm, (5‘8-inch) B.L. howitzers were brought into 
action at Volta. The equipment was 30 years old, and the 
metliod of fire was ecpially antiquated. 

'“Tlie four guns were absolutely exposed to hostile field 
artillery fire at 4,000 yards. They were laid direct by tangent 
sights. Tliree guns were roughly^laid on one target (a clump 
of trees and some houses), the fourth gun was laid 30 degrees 


more to tlie riglit. Some twelve battery salvoes were tbeii fired 
at tire Battery Commander’s wo|d of command witliont ajiy 
alteration of 'sights. ♦ ■ 

ffliese howitzers were brought np by ‘civilian teams aud^ 
•drivers. Six horses went to a team. The felloes of the wlieels 
were fitted with a belt of broad hinged shoes [Cin^joU 
Biionagente) for crossing soft or broken ground. The de\dce 
is well spoken of by Italian ofiicers, and the gnus were seen 
■coming up a bad hill with great ease. # # 

intrenching , — This was not ^carried out on any c^casion 
except iif the case of an e^igerimental battery of four field 
howitzers. (These guns were not seen.) The epaulinents 
were dug by infantry ai^d presented no features of any interest. 

Entrenching, it may be conjectured, is never practised by 
Italian gunners. For entrenching, the officers stated tJuit they 
would use the picks and shovels carried on each battery vehicle 
for the work : — 24 picks and 24 shovels (Krupp batteries). 

Ammunition Supply . — This f^as not practised at nian(p.u\n*es. 
The columns, being divisional mnits, are disposed of l^y the 
divisional staff. It seemed doubtful if any battery conftn an der 
would hav^e known wdiere his ammunition wnuld have been 
renewable. ^ 

The divisional columns were composed of two sections for 
artillery and one section for infantry ainmiinition. These 
^sections marched separately with the various brigades and 
^columns. They had never, as far as could be ascertained, any 
definite orders for their work beyond the march orders. 

With the new equipment, 18 wagons will go to a battery. 
Six will be firing-battery wagons, six will remain in first 
reserve, whilst the remaining six wdll form a second reserve 
about 650 yards behind the firing battery. The ammunition 
columns are to be roughly 1,100 yards in rear of the guns. 

At manceuvres the sections of divisional and corps ammuni- 
tion colunmswere never represented by more than 4 amnmnition 
wagons or carts. 

Metliod of indimting Artillery Fire , — When a battery was hi 
■action this fact was notified by hoisting a disc 3 feet in diameter 
on a pole 10 feet high. The disc alwa3^s faced the target, and 
its colour varied according to the nature of the target. 

Red indicated iiifantiy targets. 

Yellow indicated artilleiy targets. 

White indicated cavalry targets. 

When a batteiy fired from behind cover, the disc was 
shown on rising ground in front of or behind the battery. 

Night Firhig—The artillery was not seen in action at night, 
but on the night of September 1-2 slow artillery fire conti;^?:!^d all 
night, probably in combination with searchlights {see page 156). 

The batteries of the group ' were almost always 
kept close to one another. * 
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Horse and field batteries alike keep tlie upper flap of tlie 
shield lip when on the maijeh^ The limbers and teams remained 
Tery close to the firing battery. At the defence of Volta, 
where coYer was faYmnrable^ they stood 50 yards behiiitl the 
guns. The attacking batteries kept their teams 300 3'ards 
back, blit the latter had no cover whatsoever; it woiilfi, 
however, have been difficult to find any close at hand. 

The officers of the Krnpp batteries, however, are beginning 
to make edforfs to train their units in a more thorough pranner. 
TheYeAvas a very distinct difference between the work of the 
bronze and Knipp batteries. " ^ 

Bimimy Shell. — In firing blank the Italian artillery use a 
smokeless charge and a wooden shell.. The latter is a wooden 
c^diiider sawn into 32 segments, but which still adhere at the 
centre. There are also three shallow cuts on the circumference 
of the shell. 

The shell allows the charge to develop pressure in the gun 
producing a very shar|) repoft. But it often happened that 
fegments of burning segments wmre carried 30 or 40 yards 
from &e muzzle. In a very few^ cases the cylinder did not 
break uj) at all ; once a projectile of this kind fell close to some- 
infantry 200 yards in front of and below the battepn 

Cavalry. — In respect to the cavalry there is not very much 
to add to former reports. 

The strategical handling of the large masses of cavalry has 
already been referred to. * 

The reduction of the regiments from 6 to 5 scjuadrons for 
the purpose of forming the 5 new regiments had not been 
completed at the time of the manoeuvres, imd four of the 
regiments came out wdth their 6 squadrons complete. There 
w^ere no reservists wdth the cavahy. 

There has been a very noticeable and surprising 
improvement in the quality of the cavalry horses. The benefit^ 
of the GoA'ernment system of breeding remounts are being 
shown! very clearly. The heavier Lancer regiments are mounted 
on big horses shownng a good deal of breeding and comparing 
w^ell wnth the cavalry horses of any army. The influence* 
of the English thoroughbred stallions as regards these horses 
is very clear. The officers spoke in the liigliest terms of 
their endurance and good cjualities. During the manoeuvres 
they had a good deal of hard (although unnecessary) marching 
and w^ere kept for long periods wnthout wmter or food. The 
proportion of sick horses was, however, exceedingly small.. 
There w^ere few lame horses and no sore hacks (except among 
the horses of the machine gun sections, to which allusion will 
he liirrde later). The horse-flesh all round made an exceedingly; 
good impression. . 

It is not too much to say that ^he improvement^ wdiicli has 
taken place in the short space of three years seems almost 
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inipossible. Italian liorse-mastersliip is now at a liigli level, 
and the only serious setins to be on the score of l|ie 

rations, which are only 7-7/10^ lbs. of oats for the light cavalry 
liorSes and 9-9/10 for the lieayy cavalry horses per diem. ^ 

^ The best of the light cavalry horses are the Sardinians. 
These constitute about 50 per cent, of the light cavalry horses 
of the army at the present time. 

It seems, indeed, that the horse difficulty, which has long 
been a^erioiis one in Italy, is, thanks to the energetk measures 
tak§n by the GoAmiiinent, in a |air way to solution so^ far as 
cavalry i^concerned. 

Eoi^semanshiix— The horsemanship of the troops appears 
also to have improved considerably within the last few years. 
The horsemanshii) of the officers is, as is well known, remarkably 
good, and this apj)ears to be extending to the troops in an 
increasing degree. The same principles of equitation are 
followed in teaching the men as in teaching the officers and, 
latterly especially, every effort has been made to encourage 
xthe men to improve and to give them a liking for riding. * 

Cavalry v. Cavalry — No encounters were witnessed lietween 
the two rival cavalries, but from the accounts given of the two 
important ei^gagements, which took place on August 26th on the 
Campo di Medole and on August 29th in the hills near Solferino,., 
it seems that the method of fighting was identical -with that 
reported in connection with the cavalry mancenvres of 1906. 

Seouting . — Where the scouting of the cavalry could be 
observed, it appeared to be systematicaLly and well carried out. 
Patrols and individuals took great trouble to hide themselves 
from view anc? appeared generally to be working with intelli- 
gence. It is evident, however, that the information supplied by 
the Red cavalry to the Red Army could not have been very 
satisfactory, as the Red Commander was continually anticiioating 
an attack from the direction of the southern shores of the Lake 
of Garda. Such an attack could not have been possible at any 
time during the manoeuvres, as the whole of the Blue force was 
advancing from the direction of Cremona, 

Dhmoiinted Aetion . — Italian cavalry is, as a rule, very 
reluctant to dismount and act on foot for any purpose, and the 
liberal dotation with cyclist infantry {sm page 150), is likely to 
increase the tendency. It was stated in the narrative of 
September 1st that an attack on the rear of the Blue Cavalry 
Division was repulsed by the fire of two squadrons on foot, 
assisted by machine guns and artillery. This was the only 
instance heard of of the cavalry acting on foot. 

Machine Guns.— Machine gun sections were allo^l^ by 
secti^.niB of two guns to eacli cavalry regiment, except the corps 
cavalry. or further details, see page 151. 

Altlfoiigh experiments are lieing made 
for the adoption of a light wireless a|)paratas to* accompany 
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cavalry divisions, no siicli apparatns was in use at tlie manoeuvres 
nor did tlie cavalry make use of the existing telegraph wires hy 
means of temporary attachments gr in any other way. 

Carrier pigeons were not 'Utilized. It was noticed that 6ach 
regiineiit carried the usual equipment of cages, &c., hut that thg^ 
cages were emi:)ty. 

Engineers, — The Bridging Company of the Yth Army 
Corps thre|y a bridge about 80 yards long across the Miiiqio near 
Salionze. The point selected was at the head of a weir where a 
small island divided the river into branches. Across tjre isWnd^ 
which was swampy and about 2u^ yards wide, the road bearers 
and transoms lay on the ground. Across the open water, the 
bridge was carried on pontoons. The bridge was well con- 
structed and capable of bearing any reasonable load, eA^en 
heavy motor cars, though the approach on one side Avas steep 
and difficult. A point of interest w^as that minutely detailed 
orders, covering a sheet a yard Ipgh and a foot Avide in very close 
Avriting, Avas j)Osted np on one side of the bridge to regulate the 
tralfic. ^ The orders AAm^e so elaborate that nearly an hour’s-, 
study Avould be required to enable the points to be grasped. 
Consequently, no attention whatever was paid to them. 

Cyclists, — All interesting feature of this year’s^ manoeuvres. 
^A^ere the battalions of Bersaglieri ” cyclists. Two battalions. 
AA^ere formed of four companies each, and these two battalions 
were each attached to one of the caAmlry divisions. The^ 
coinpanies AA^ere on an average 170 strong. One company of 
each battalion Avas attached to the headquarters of the cavalry 
divisions, and a portion of the men Avere also utilized as orderlies, 
with the headquarters of the army corps and infantry diAdsions. 
The remaining three companies formed tactical units under the 
battalion commanders. The men AA^ere mounted on the “Melli ” 
folding bicycle and were armed Avith the cavalry carbine. The 
transport Avith each battalion consisted of one 16/24 H.P. Fiat 
motor loriy capable of carrying 2,000 kilos, (about 2 tons). 

In each compan^y Avere carried, among the men, sufficient 
spare xiarts to make uj) tAAu complete bicycles ; also tAvo sets of 
telephone material and climbing irons and additional stores for 
tapiAing telegraph lines. In each company Avere further carried 
tAvo cases of guncotton and two cases of fuses and detonators,, 
one man carrying one case of each. The guncotton in each 
case Aveighs 900 grammes (nearly 2 lbs.). Some of the officers, 
had private motor cycles. 

The Avork done by the cyclist battalions AA^as very niUGh 
appreciated by the cavalry commanders, and they earned the 
entliii^stic j)raise of the whole arni^n They are capable of 
coveiulg 70 or 80 miles in the day AAuth ease and on occasion ^ 
more. The men are excellent and ride extremely Av;ylL The 
battalions AAdran niOAung together on tlie main roads kept very 
AA^ell closed uj) and moved at considerable speed. Their employ- 
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nieiit with, tlie cavalry divisioii was purely tactical. They did 

no scouting for the cavalry, but wa’e •utilized to move ahead gi 
the cavaliy division to seize a]jy junctions, yillagcs, bridges or 
othef points of tactical importance. When working closely ^ 
the cavalry divisions they acted as mounted infantry in 
support of the cavalry. 

Another feature of this year’s manoeuvres was the employ 
ment of a number of volunteer cyclists, 300 of wliom we.re 
serving Vith the Blue Army Corps. These were® divided into 
sections according to the town from which they came. All of 
the men belonged to the nationsfci organization called “ Voloiitari 
Oiclisti Aiitornobilisti,” which received official sanction about 
two years ago. They ware civilian clothes with the club badge 
on their hats, and carried the cavalry carbine, belt and pouches, 
and a bandolier supplied by Clovermnent. The men at the 
manoeuvres were of the clerk or studeiit classes and seemed 
very intelligent and keen. They were all supplied with maps 
and many had field, glasses. TJfey were placed in batches of 
about 12 under leaders, who were again under orders of t^ie 
section commanders. They were used exclusively for» recon- 
naissance work and scouting, and for Avar purposes they Avould 
furnish a use|ul body of cyclists, though in case of a general 
mobilization it is evident that many of them Avoiild be called 
out AAuth the troops. ■ 

^ Machine Guns.— The machine-gim sections are copied finin 
the corresponding organization in the SAviss Army. It appears, 
however, that the Italians have made some mistake in the paclv- 
saddles, especial^ for the guns and trixDod, as complaints were 
universal that the horses got sore backs. This is imlieard of in 
tlie Swiss Arm}’, no matter what the distance or Iioav rougli tJie 
ground travelled over. It points to a defect in the Italian pack- 
saddle which probably can be easily remedied. 

The infantry machine guns and their ammunition Avcre 
carried in the same manner as in the cav^alry sections but on 
iniiles ; the men marching on foot and the mules being led. 

Both the cavalry and infantry equipments appear Amry 
practical (Avlien the defect causing sore loacks is removed). 

The Aveapons emjployed AAwe the "^Perino” and ‘‘Maxim” 
guns ill equal numbers, both using the Italian rifle ammunition. 

Tlie infantry machine gnns AAm’e used in a very primitive 
fashion, usnariy in the firing line. They Avere invariably placed 
in pairs on an o|)en roacl or similar conspicuous jiosition and 
never more than S^mrds apart. They AAmre brought up^, Aviih. the 
mules., in the most ingenuous manner and Avithout any attempt 
at concealment to within 600 or 700 yards of an in 

position. It never seemed to occur to the officers in cliarge 
that the}%might have been used to gh^e covering fire to assist 
tlieir own infantry or that^ concealment and proteefioii tvere in 
any Avay desirable. ® 


No range-finders were used, with tlie macliine guns nor 
system of independent licie of sight. No special rules were 
giyeii to the umpires to estimate^the yaliie of the fire. 

The machine guns were not seen in action with the ca^^alry, 
hut it was stated that they were used much in the saiii^e 
manner as with the infantry. It is to he assumed that before 
long some principles for the employment of machine guns will 
he laid down. In any case the experiments at this j^ear’s 
manoeuvri^s represent a considerable advance on the ^tate of 
affairs ^existing three years agp, when a couple of machine guns 
\vere used with each cavalry d-ivision mounted on-field gun 
carriages from wdiich tliey could not he detached. 

The cavalry sections consisted of 2 ^guns with 1 lieutenant, 

1 sergeant, 3 coi'iDorals, 21 privates, 6 pack and 26 riding 
horses. No S.A.A. wagons were provided for the machine guns, 
and they were thus dependent entirely on the 2 pack aiiinmnition 
animals per gun, carrying 4,000 rounds together. 

The infantry sections consii^ued of 2 guns wdth 1 lieutenant, 

1 iergeant, 2 corporals, 8 j^rivates, and 8 p)ack mules (2 for guns, 
4 for ammunition, 2 for tools, spare j)arts and kit). 

Marches. — The march discipline of the Italian army is 
improving. There is not nearly so much straggling as izi 
^ former years, and the colnmns are very quiet — indeed, talking 
is forl)idden on the march. This is perhaps iiecessaiy, as, 
owing to the normal vivacity and loquacity of Italians, it would 
he dilficult to maintain discipline if the men were not made to 
keep silence. It perhaps gives an exaggerated impression of 
the depression and unwillingness of the troops. 

As a rule the infantry coluinns march with or»:ie file on either 
side of the road, leaving the centre free for wheeled traffic. 

This year the marches were not very long, and the troops 
were capable of doing much more than -was required of them. 

Two marches are worthy of mention and show that Italian 
troops can march if required. The cadet battalion left Rezzato 
at 6 p.in. on August SOtli, having halted for 3 hours en 
■route. It reached Medole at 8 a.m. on the 31st August, came 
into action for a short time and then continued the march 
to Guidizzolo, arriving there at noon. The total distance 
covered was 32i miles in 18 hours in addition to the combat. 
The packs were left at Aquafredda and brought on by requisi- 
tioned W'agons„ The cadets had done 3 weeks’ field training 
]jcf ore manoeuvres. ' ■ 

Another long inarch was that of the Bergamo Brigade, coii- 
sisting of 4 battalions wdiieh marched from Salo to Guidizzolo 
(nearly 40 miles) in 36 hours, allowing for six hours rest on the 
'^^xiy 4 i^Custenedolo This brigade went into action iniinediataty 
on arri\dng at Guiclizzolo. ^ 

The march discipline of the transport columns stp. leaves a 
great deaGto be desired. In partteular the regimental hired 
transport, supplied by contract, was very bad. 
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The discipline among the m of the escorts, tlie military 
drivers and the civilians in charge (?f the hired transport w§s 
very lax. The vehicles were ^also exceedingly hadly loaded, 
looking more like carts full of Oriental bazaar rubbish than the^ 
iijilitary transport of a regular army. 

MedicaL — Considerable development was given to the work 
of the Red Cross Society. The authorities are endeavouring to 
make u#e more and more of this organization, |)y ^ving the 
Red Cross hospitals a definite place in the. field army. ^ » 

K fields^hospital of 50 beds was ’organized to accompany each 
side, and in addition there was a floating river hospital of 
200 beds organized in barges on the River Po. This latter was 
not seen. The field hospitals were visited, and their organiza- 
tion and equipment were found to be excellent. Each hospital 
consisted of 12 double-fly two-pole tents with rounded ends of 
white canvas somewhat resembling whatsis called in India a 
Swiss Cottage ” tent. The tenis would appear to weigh about 
4 cwt. Four of these tents were fitted with 12 beds each :^r 
jpatients, the remainder were used for stores, dispgnsary, 
quarters, &c. 

The staff consisted of 1 surgeon in charge, 3 or more 
assistant surgeons, 2 apothecaries, and 48 bearers, male nurses, 
<&c., &c. The surgeons and staff were Red Cross volunteers, , 
and the whole of the materiel was the i^roperty of the Society. 
The transport consisted of Government 4-wheeled transport 
wagons. The equipment of these hospitals appeared satis- 
factory in every way and was copied to a certain extent from 
the British Field Flospital which H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 
sent to Catena, hi Calabria, after the great earthquake. 

Eegular Medical Service , — Concerning the Medical Services 
of the regular army, one or two innovations are worth reporting. 

The Divisional Field Hospital of the Red Army Corps was 
equif)ped experimentally with a hospital tent, of German manu- 
facture, resembling the “ tortoise ” tent. This tent, which was 
of green waterproof canvas and weighed 14 cwt., had a double 
fly and was about 20 feet square inside the inner fly. It had 
nine poles, one in the centre four disposed half way to the sides 
round the centre and four more at the corners. It had two 
doors opposite each other and two window openings on the 
other sides. The arrangement of the poles caused the roof 
canvas to sag, and it is doubtful if the tent would be very 
waterproof. It was intended to be used as a hospital, or 
operation tent, or office. 24 beds could be placed in it if 
used as a hospital. An experimental telescopic aluminiuni 
operating table was included: in the also a new 

^acetylene apparatus for two lamps, one witli a reflector l^mmg 
inside tlie^tent, and the other on a 9-ft. pole outside the tent to 
act as a Re^l Cross night sign and to illuminate the ^neigl^^^^ 
hood of the hospital. The generator consisted gf two steel 
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CTliiiders and was 1 foot 6 indies in total dianieter. The 
was carried to botll lllmps by indiariibber tubing, 

/ chest containing tn^bes of calcium carbide, snfScient to supply 
gas for 5 or 6 nights continuous burning and weighing I'cwt., 
Ibrnied part of the equipment. The hospital equipment 
also included some acetylene hand-lamps, similar to a bicycle 
lamp though rather larger, to be used for searching for wounded 
, at night. 

The Imbcilance wagons were the old pattern designed to 
cany «eight wounded sitting or, by reversing the seats, three 
wounded lying down. These -wagons, however, ar# shortly to 
be rejilaced by a better and more comfortable type. 

A new medical knapsack is provided for the hospital 
attendants. It is painted grey with a large Red Cross on the 
outer flap. It is made to fit the curve of the back and shoulders 
of the bearer. Its weight when full is 25 lbs. as against the 
32 lbs. of the old pattern equipment, It carries bandages and 
all the appliances for first aid.^ 

A medical reconnaissance of the district was made before 
the nflmoeuvres took place to detect any cases of infections 
diseases. 

The general health of the troops was excellentj^^ The medical 
units were very weak, and little effort seemed to be made to 
^ take advantage of the manoeuvres to derive medical-tactical or 
medical-strategical lessons. The few sick that had to he dealt 
with were treated in improvised hosj)itals arranged in school qr 
municipal buildings, and were evacuated to their own stations 
as soon as they could he moved. 

Motors. — The motor transport employed ^consisted of 18 
niilitary and 25 civilian cars, 30 military and 30 civilian motor 
cyclists, and 30 military transj)ort lorries. The civilian motor 
cars were generally driven by their owners and were supplied 
by the menibers of the “ Voluiitari Oiclisti Automohilisti 
National Association. The militaiy motor oars, cycles and 
lorries were in charge of the engineer motor estal.)lishinent. 
With each army were six motor cars for the use of oflicers and 
31 at manoeuvre headquarters. The lorries were Fiat or Itala, 
d-cylinder, solid-tyred vehicles of three types, 14, 18 and 24 
H.R, with a carrying capacity of one, one and a half, and twO' 
tons; and a speed of about fifteen to twenty miles per hour. 
In addition to the military motors there was on each side a 
Field Post motor wagon which conveyed the letters and parcels- 
to the headquarters of each division. 

At nianoeiivre headquarters and at the headquarters of each 
army cori)S there was a motor park. A large neutral garage 
established at Medole with 3 officers and 12 nieehanics and 
a workshop for the execution of small repairs. r 

Billets and Bivouacs. — In peace time the It/liaii autho- 
rities are hot legally entitled to d^nancl billets for the troops. 
The troops are billeted, if billeted at all, only in schools or 
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otlier public buildings. As a general rule tlie troops bivouac, 
1)eiag supplied witli ’“straw for tMr tents wlienever possible* 
The tentes cVarhri carried bj^tlie*men are very convenient under ^ 
tlie circumstances, and tbe bivouacs are very rapidly formed, « 
Th^e tents tliis year were placed very close togetlier and, 
as the bivouacs were intended to be occupied for six hours, 
only, no special arrangements appear to have been made for 
the latrines, &c. 

Whei? billeted the troops drew their supplies liii fie same 
inami^r as when bivouacked. The^ regimental supply wagons 
— filled up the day before from tie motor lorries — came as close 
to the troops as practicable, and fatigue parties were then sent 
to draiv the rations. , 

Telegrapli and Telephones.— The installation employed 
this year was identical with that employed in the manoeuvres 
of 1907. One central station was placed ^t the headquarters 
of the Umpire-in-Ohief. Another station was with the head- 
quarters of each of the opioosmg forces. The Director of 
Manoeuvres communicated wdth the Umpire-in-Chief’s head- 
quarters by telephone from his headquarters at CerJbngo. 
Field telegraph cables were employed to connect the head- 
quarters of ea^h division with the headquarters of the army 
corps.,. 

The field telephone, of which there was one section with the ’ 
Eed Army, was employed on one occasion onty— along the 
defensive line occupied hj the Red Army Corps on August 31st. 

Aeronautics. — The balloons employed were : — one 
spherical balloon with the Blue force, and a ‘MJrachen” 
balloon of Germa;y. construction, with the Red force. 

The former was observed on several occasions but never at 
a greater altitude than 500 feet. It is not likely that it can 
have been of much use. Gomnmiiication with the ground was 
either by .means of a telephone or a megaphone, the latter heiiqg 
more frequently used. Occasionally the balloon was prevented 
from ascending, it was stated, by the wind. On the Red s.ide 
the ‘vDrachen ’’ halloon was never observed to really ascend at 
all, the reason given being that if seen it would betray the 
centre of tlie position. The ‘‘ Drachen ” balloon was ve.i^’- well 
equipped with barometer, anemometer glasses, telephone, &c. 

0.11 Sex^temher 2nd when the Red force was withdrawing across 
the ]\ri;ncio, closely pressed by the Blue force, the “ Drachen 
balloon was seen stationary for a long time at about 100 feet 
elevation within 2,000 to 4,000 yards range of the batteries of 
the Blue side. 

No (lirigibles or aeroplanes were used. 

Signalling —The telegraph companies of each aririy^ 7 :^)S 
v?ere equix)p)ed with 12 “Faini^’ combined lieliograxfii and 
signalling %mps. These are identical- with tliose forme.rly 
reported on. Acetylene gas «Eor the lamps is provided .from a 
steel cylinder screwed on imdenieath. The lighi is ^’ery good, 
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and erai ill bright siinsliine can be seen at 10 or 12 miles 
distance. Not mncli iise'^ w^s made of them at the manoeuvres, 

, and the operators have so little .practice in sending ordn taking 
messages as to be almost useless. An instance of this iilay be 
mentioned when the corps artillery of the Red Army Co:^ps 
remained in action for over an hour after the cease fire had 
sounded, the signallers with the Director of Manoeuvres being 
unable to make it clear to a signal station close to the position of 
the Redl^orps Artillery that the operations had come tlf) an end. 

^Tke only other means of signalling consisted of 12 smafl red 
flags for Morse code signalling Aarried by 6 men in each infantry 
company. In j)ractice these were scarcely used at all. 

SearcMights. — Two of the searchlights forming part of the 
equipment of Pescliiera were employed on the last two days of 
inanceuvres. These searchlights wme 60-centimetre (23‘6-in.) 
projectors of old pattern by Schuckert, of Nuremburg. The 
engine and dynamo are carrie^l on separate wagons, and about 
hOOO yards of cable permits them to be worked at a distance 
from {,he projector which is a fixture on an iron-framed wagon. 

These searchlights were used, it is said, on the nights of 
31st August and 1st September ; they, however, w^ere not seen 
on this occasion. 

Supply. — The supplies for each day were carried by the 
regimental siipj^ly wagons which, as soon as empty, were filled 
up again from the motor lorries running backwards and 
forwards each day to and from the base of supply. The Blue 
army was based for its supplies at first on Cremona and 
later on Asola, and the Red army on Veroi;xa. The base at 
Verona was the regular supph^ depot of the Vth Army Corps. 
The bases at Cremona and Asola were provisional, but no 
opportunity was afforded of visiting them. About a fortnight’s 
notice had been given in order to enable contractors to accumu- 
late a certain quantity of supplies at various points in the 
manamvre area. As the plain of Lombardy is higlily cultivated 
there was never any difficulty in obtaining all the supplies 
required. 

The supply services were exempt from the rule imposing 
a general halt between the hours of noon and 6 p.rn., and 
advantage was taken of the resting hours of the troops to push 
lip the supplies. By this method the sixpply columns with the 
troops were rendered unnecessary. It was a subject of coinment 
among the foreign officers attending the manmiwres that the 
supply seiwice woiLed very well, and that the troops appeared 
at all times to be regularly and ivell fed. 

^Two sets of field cookers were being experimented with this 
yeaiV^ One was the NGonella ” field cooker which was reported 
on in 1907. The other was the ‘‘ Achelliiii” apparatus acting 
on the principle of the ThermpSf^ flask, and of a 

cyliadrical- cauldron with double walls and an asbestos filling 


between, [t lias a top to fasten witli nuts and wasliers. 
It stands on three sliort legs and ^ ^nall wood fire is kindled 
■aiiderneath. When the desired tenij)eratnre has been imparteti 
to th§ contents, which takes 10 ol* 15 ininnte^, the fire is removed \ 
and the top sealed. The apparatus itseK maintains the tempera- 
titt’e, and the process of cooking is continued for five or six lionrs 
longer while the cooker is carried along on a wagon or in anjr 
other way. About one-tenth part of the amount of -wood is 
reqnirec^ in comparison with tlie ordinary method oj cooking 
the same quantity of food. ^ • 

At the manoeuvres five of these Cookers were supplied for two 
companies of infantry, making 10 per battalion. On a war 
footing it would be necessary to have about five cookers per 
company, as a single cooker prejiares a meal for about 50 men 
at once. But the capacity of the cookers can be varied to suit 
other conditions. 

On all sides it was stated that the food was excellent and 
extremely palatable when cookeiin this apparatus, and that it 
had the great advantage of supplying a good hot meal at almost 
any time it might he required. ^ 

The only drawbacks against the “Achellini” apparatus 
were that it was not sufficiently strong in construction to stand 
knocking abcut in transjDort wagons, and that the sealing 
arrangement was not always quite satisfactory. 

The reserve rations, of which every man carried two, and 
which were not to he consumed without special orders, consisted 
of 14 oz. of biscuit and 7-1 oz. of tinned meat. 

On manoeuvres i^he men were given coffee in the morning 
early. As soon after mid-day as possible they had a meat meal 
with soup and l3^*ead and in the evening another hot meal with 
macaroni or rice. The quality of the food was good. 

Horse Transport —The horse transport with tlie cavalry 
consisted entirely of the new regulation 4-wheeled transport 
wagon draAvn by three horses, introduced in 1906. The estah- 
lishments present at maiioeuivres consisted of 3 wagons for the 
staff of each regiment (1 medical, 1 supply, 1 baggage), and 2 
for each squadron (1 baggage and 1 supplies and kitchens),, 
making 15 vehicles per regiment. 

The infantry traiisfjort consisted of : — 

For the regimental staff, 3 two-wheeled 2-horsed carts 
(1 medical, 1 supplies and kitchens, 1 baggage) and, attached, 

2 vivan flier e wagons (construction and number of horses 
immaterial) ; for each battalion 5 two-wheeled 2-horsed carts 
(1 for bread, 2 for supplies and kitchens, 1 S.A.A., 1 baggage). 
This made 18 vehicles per regiment. For the infantry also four 
hired water-carts were provided per battalion, which consisted of 
large barrel on a two-wheeled platform cart drawn by^hBrse 
or a coupl^ of ponies. 

In 19(K%the transport fj^r aU units was made up of regula- 
tion v^agoiis and, for all the iinits which, like the infantry, do 
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not keep up the establi&ment of first line transport horses in 
peace time, horses were boyroweer from the artillery alh over 
Italy. Tills year, in conseqneiiGe of the inconvenience 
/ expmenced in 1907, hired transport^ was supplied to ^ all the 
" units which do not keep up the establishment of horses in peace 
time. Conseqnently the whole of the infantry transport w"^s 
hired and consisted of two-wheeled two-horsed vehicles, closely 
approaching the regulation vehicles in carrying capacity. 

The ^ilKl 7 ^dihe wagons are not regulation, but are permitted 
and cqttaclied to the staff of^the infantry regiments. ^ The;^" sell 
coffee bar ” goods to the men^and sometimes addidons to the 
rations for the officers. 

The establishment of transport mth the artillery, in addition 
to the anrmunition wagons, was the first line transport, consisting 
of 1 regiiiiental 2-wheeled 2-horsed cart for the staff of each 
‘‘grupjio” (5 or 6 batteries), another for the staff of each brigade 
(2 or 3 batteries), aiid''2 regulation I-wheeled 4-horsed wagons for 
each battery (one for supplies- kitchens, and baggage, and the 
other for forage). 

Ay. the regulation wagons with all arms had tarpaulins with 
the number of the regiment painted on them, the numbers also 
being painted on the sides of the wagons. 

The hired transport, which was all suppliecl through the 
agency of one contractor, had large labels jpasted on the bodies 
of the carts indicating the unit to which they belonged. The 
drivers wore panama-shaped straw hats with red ribbons with 
the words “ Transport Militari worked on them. Theii* 
clothing was otherwise entirely civilian. 

The hired transport horses were a j)Oor stamp of animal 
and, though able to do the amount of marcTiiiig recpiired at 
manoeuvres, would not have been fit for a campaign. 

Cadets. — The employment at the manoeuvres of the cadets 
from the Military College and Academy is worth mentioiiiiig. 
With the cavalry cadets a scpiadron was formed consisting of 
90 cadets and 30 cavalry privates, the latter being grooms and 
attendants. This squadron was einploj^ed as an additional 
squadron of corps cavalry with the Blue force and distinguished 
itself on the first day of the manoeuvres by making a 50-mile 
march. The cadets of the artillery and engineer school, called 
the Academy, were joined with the infantry cadets to form a 
battalion wliich included three yearly classes of infantry cadets 
and one extra class, 87 strong, of non-commissioned officers 
candidates for commissions serving at the Infantry School at 
Modena. The total strength of the battalion was about 650 
cadets aud N.C.O.’s. It was ecpiipped in every respect precisely 
as'^E?mrdinary battalion of infantry and was commanded by tlm 
officer instructors of the School and Academy. The physique of 
the cadets w^as remarkably good; fhey were extren?: jiy ^k 
had the general appearance of being at least two or three years 
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older tliaii tliey actually were. They bivouacked and were 
treated precisely in tlie same inann#r as the other troops. ^ 

Arrangemerits for . Foreign . Officers — Twei%-£oiir | 
foreign officers attended the manoeuvres and were lodged at two ® 
bezels in Deseiizaiio to the north-west of the inanoiuvre area. All 
arrangements as regards them w^ere in the hands of Lieuteimnt-a 
Colonel Diaz, of the War Ministry, and nothing could hiiye 
exceeded the courtesy of this officer and his assistants. All the 
arrangenlents were excellently organized, and on €8tlf August 
the foreign officers were honoured in addition by an invitation 
to dinner with His Majesty the^s^ing who received them most 
kindly. 
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The grand manoeuvres took place from the 6th to the 
9th NovambQi-, both days inclusive, in the northern vicinity of 
Utsunomiya. . . 

They were preceded by regimental, brigade anc? divisional 
manoemnes lasting 5, 4 and 3 days respectively. 


STBEHG-TH AHB COmPOSITIOH OP THE OPPOSIHG- 

POBCES. ^ 

The troops taking part in the grand manoeuvres were 
divided into a northern army (Tied) and a southern aiiny (Blue). 

' The composition and strength of the respective armies was 
as folbws : — 

'Northern Army {Red}. 

Commander .--^General Viscount Hasegawa. 

Chief of stall : — Major-General Shigemi. 

2nd Infantry Division. 

7th Infantry Division. 

8th Infantrjf Division. 

1st Cavalry Brigade. 

Total: — 35 battalions, 17 squadrons, 1 battery of horse and 
18 of field artillery (all 4-gun batteries), 2 mountain batteries 
(6-gun), 12 infantry machine-gun batteries (6-gun), 1 cavalry 
machine-gun battery (8-gun), 9 companies of engineers and 
3 telephone sections. 

Southern Army {Blue). 

Commander General Viscount Nislii. 

Chief of staff : — ^Major-General Ochiai. 

13th Infanty Division. 

14th Infantry Divison. 

3rd (Reserve) Infantry Brigade. 

2nd Cavahy Brigade. 

Total:— 30 battalions, 14 squadrons, 1 battery of horse and 
12 batteries of field artillery, 8 infantry machine-gun batteries, 
1 machine-gun battery, 6 companies of engineers and 

3 telephone sections. 

The immber of troops taking part in thehmanceuvres 
amouritedlo 47,720. 
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The grand manoeuvres took place within an area ahouf 
25 inijes broad and 50 loifg, lyfng immediately to the N.N.E. ] 
of Utsnnoiniya. , - 

•The country is hilly and much intersected by rivers running 
through narrow deep valleys in an easterly direction until the/ 
join the river Nakagawa on the eastern limit of the inancenvre 
area. ^ ^ : 

The right bank of each of these rivers, possessing ^g©od 
natuM cow, good artillery positictns, a field of fire and view 
for about 3,000 yards in a nornierly direction, and admitting 
of tiers of fire being employed, formed very strong natural 
defensive positions. Thfs, combined with the fact that the 
rivers were no obstacle to a forward movement, rendered tliem 
peculiarly suitable for defensive-offensive action. 

Apart from these distinctive features, the country is much 
enclosed, the surface consisting af about two-thirds woodland, 
passable only by infantry, and one-third rice-fields. 

The rice having been harvested, the fields providecf^ occa- 
sional open tracts of country which were, however, limited in 
extent and rarely exceeded 1,000 yards in either direction. 

These fields were for the most part soft and marshy and, 
as they were intersected by small streams, restricted con-. 
siderabl}^ the movement of artillery and cavalry. 

The difficulty of columns keeping touch was much increased 
by the thickl}^ wooded country which intervened. With the 
exception of the ms?in roads, all communications were either 
narrow woodland paths or moiintain tracks, usually impassable by 
artillery. The onuntry as a whole is suitable to the movements 
of large bodies of troops, though its enclosed nature necessitated 
cavalry action being chiefly confined to roads and paths. 

No ground wus placed out of bounds, consequently no. 
restrictions were imposed on the movements of troops on this 
account. 

The troops were not permitted to make use of the railway 
and existing lines of telegraph. 

MATURE or THE OPERATIONS. ^ • 

According to the general idea, a northern army (lied) was 
advancing south from the direction of Shirakawa against a 
southern army (Blue) advancing north from tlie direction of 
Utsunomiya. 

The object of each force was limited to the defeat of the 
army opposed: to :it. , , ' 

AVitli no object but this in view, the operations were ^1:) bed 
c)f that value and interest which the introdnction of an element 
of strateg}^wonld have occasioned. 

The movements nndert^ven led to both forces' attacking 
each other in turn on the line of the Ivinugawa liiveT*, the Bine 
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force attempting to defeat the Eed force before the latter had 
fplly concentrated, and thd Rfed force, after resisting this attack, 
.tnriiiiig upon the Blue with its \Fhole .strength, 
r The Bine army was eventually re-inforced (on paper); and 
the operations in the end resulted indecisively, the northern army 
l)eing successful on their left flank, hut being defeated on their 
right. 

OF COMBUOTIMa THE MAMCEUVB^ES- 

Early in the spring, the Chie:^f the General Staff forninlated 
the scheme for the grand manoeuvres and despatched officers of 
the general staff to reconnoitre personally the area selected. 
In rendering reports information was to be given as to the 
suitability of the ground for carrying out the operations con- 
templated, the tactical situations likely to ensue and the 
facilities afforded foi' billeting and supply. The manoeuvre 
area having been definitely selected, the outline of the scheme 
wgs submitted to general officers commanding those divisions 
destined to take part in the grand manoeuvres. In this way, 
divisional commanders were enabled to fonniilate schemes and 
select areas for their own divisional and brigade manoeuvres, 
continuity of plan was ensured throughout, and the troops found 
^ themselves on the conclusion of each phase of the operations 
ill positions from which subseciuent manoeuvres could at once 
be entered upon. 

This system seems to have worked admirably, and as a 
result, the troops underwent a minimum of rinnecessary fatigue 
and exertion. 

The grand manoeuvres, nominally under tliG Emperor, were 
in reality directed by General Count Oku, Chief of the General 
Staff. 

Umpiring, — His Majesty, the Emperor acted as chief 
umpire, being assisted by the Chief of the General Staff. The 
umpires and assistant umpires numbered 53. 

Umpires did not greatly interfere with the movements of 
troops, and it seldom happened, even when impossible situations 
arose, that troops were put out of action, the opinion being 
held that such a course has a depressing effect upon the men. 

The chief duties of the umpires were to report, on the cease 
fire sounding, the exact dispositions of the units to which they 
were attached, and to interfere if in their opinion orders issued 
by commanders seemed likely to produce a situation not in 
accordance wnth the wishes or views of the director of the 
manoeuvres. Consequently, umpires were always present when 
orders were issued, and it was not infrequent that at such 
tinf^sriiey offered suggestions which caused modifications to" 
be made in them. „ : 

In this way movements of troop?^ were limited td'prescribed 
areas, encounters took place on selected ground, and troops at 
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night found tlienisekes billeted pr ^in bivouac in proximity to 
fixed supply depots, tlie positions of wliicli were known only io 
umpires, and made known to* commanders only at tlie latest" 
possible moment. . . 

® In fact, the moA^ements of troops were practically subordinate 
to the question of supply, or in other Avords to the positioli 
of supply depots, thereby greatly increasing the difficulty oE 
reconciling manoeuvre Avith Avar conditions. t 

Unifs considered by an umpire to have suffered heavy doss 
are ®order(|:l to standfast for a stated time or retire a certain 
distance. They no longer display a “loss flag” for the 
information of the enemy, as mentioned in last year’s manoeuvre 
report. • 

, Distinguisliiiig marks.— Umpires Avore a white band on 
the left arm; imattached spectators and prderlies of umpires 
or directing staff, a red band on the left arm. 

The northern army Avore AAffifte caj) bands. Artillery firing 
on infantry displayed a large red flag suspended between *2 
bamboo 'poies ; Avhen firing on caA^ahy a aa- hite flag Aval used 
suspended in the same way. 

A red and^ white flag marked the position of a machine gun 
battery. ^ 

Working of tlie scheme.— The chief umpire kept com- 
plete control over the operations as they proceeded. If impossible 
situations arose, or unforeseen doA^'clopments transj)ired, fresh 
instructions Avereqmckly forthcoming. 

The fact that the scheme Avas carried out on a fixed plan, 
and that moveii^nts of troops had to conform rigidly to it, at 
once deprived commanders of any opportiuiity of displaying 
AAdiat initiatwe they possessed. 

Further, decisions Avhich at times in no way coincided with 
the actual result of an encounter had perforce to he made. 

Officers attending the manoeuvres. — Apart from 
official guests and foreign military attaches, a large number of 
officers of divisions not taking part in the maiKBuvres, and 
officers of the 1st and 2nd Reserve (ijohi and hohi) wevQ 
present. 

Maps. — AH officers and Avarrant officers, and a large number 
of non-commissioned officers Avere supplied Avith maps. Privates 
of caA^alry regiments were also for the most part in possession 
of them. The maps Avere of two kinds, scale o airoiry. 
All officers and nearly all non-commissioned officers and jueu 
could read maps Avell and quickly, and make rough but clear 
sketches AAdiicli AA^ere at times iiwaluable. ^ ^ 

^ Special attention and much time are expended on the 
education if men in this subject. 

%■■■'■ ■ ■ V 

Field Glasses.— The majority of officers do not possess 
field glasses of their own, but were issued with them from 
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force attempting to defeat the Red force before the latter had 
fplly concentrated, and thd Rfed force, after resisting this attack, 
-turning upon the Blue with its whole .strength, 
r The Blue army was eventually re-inforced (on paper)," and 
the operations in the end resulted indecisively, the northern army 
iDeing successful on their left flank, but being defeated on their 
right. 

. ^ME^kOD OP COMBWCTIHO- THE MAKCEIJ¥K;£S. 

Early in the spring, the GKiefi)f the General Stall foiinulated 
the scheme for the grand manoeuvres and despatched officers of 
the general staff to reconnoitre personally the area selected. 
In rendering reports information was to be given as to the 
suitability of the ground for carrying out the operations con- 
templated, the tactical situations likely to ''ensue and the 
facilities afforded foi: billeting and supply. The manoeuvre 
area having been definitely sSected, the outline of the scheme 
w^s submitted to general officers commanding those divisions 
destin§.d to take part in the giand manoeuvres. In this way, 
divisional commanders were enabled to formulate schemes and 
select areas for their own divisional and brigade manoeuvres, 
continuity of plan was ensured throughout, and the troops found 
r themselves on the conclusion of each phase of the operations 
ill positions from which subsequent manoeuvres coulcl at once 
be entered upon. 

This system seems to have ivorked admirably, and as a 
result, the troops underwent a minimum of biimecessary fatigue 
and exertion. 

The grand manoeuvres, nominally under tho Emperor, were 
in reality directed by General Count Oku, Chief of the General 
Staff. 

Umpiring, — His Majesty, the Emperor acted as chief 
umpire, being assisted by the Chief of the General Staff. The 
umpires and assistant umpires numbered 53. 

Umpires did not greatly interfere with the movements of 
troops, and it seldom happened, even when impossible situations 
arose, that troops were put out of action, the opinion being 
held that such a course has a depressing effect upon the men. 

The chief duties of the umpires were to report, on the cease 
fire sounding, the exact dispositions of the units to which they 
were attached, and to interfere if in their opinion orders issued 
by commanders seemed likely to produce a situation not in 
accordance with the wishes or views of the director of the 
manoeuvres. Consequently, umpires were always present when 
orders were issued, and it was not infrequent that at such 
tin^s^Siey offered suggestions which caused modifications to" 
be made in them. 

In this way movements of troops, were limited td prescribed 
areas, encounters took place on selected ground, and troops at 
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night fomicl tlieinselves billeted bivouac in i^roxixnity to 

•fixed supply depots, the positions of which were known only lo 
umpires, and made known to* commanders only at the latest' 
possible moment. 

« In fact, the movements of troops were practically subordinate 
to the question of supply, or in other words to the positioli 
of supply depots, thereby greatly increasing the difficulty of 
reconciling manoeuvre with war conditions. t 

Unifs considered by an umpire to have suffered heavy floss 
are forder^ to stand fast for a stated time or retire a certain 
distance. They no longer • display a “loss flag” for the 
information of the enemy, as mentioned in last 3?^ear’s manoeuvre 
report. • 

, DistinguisMilg marks.— Umpires wore a white band on 
the left arm; imattached spectators andprdeiiies of umpires 
or directing staff, a red band on the left arm. 

The northern army wore white caj) bands. Artillery firing 
on infantry displayed a large red flag suspended between *2 
bamboo poles; when firing on cavahy a white flag wal used 
suspended in the same way. 

A red and^ white flag marked the position of a machine gun 
battery. » 

Working of tlie scliome. — The chief umpire kept com- 
plete control over the operations as they proceeded. If impossible 
situations arose, or unforeseen deveiopmeiits transjxired, fresh 
instructions wei’e qwickly forthcoming. 

The fact that the scheme was carried out on a fixed plan, 
and that movemsents of troops had to conform rigidly to it, at 
once deprived commanders of any opportunity of displaying 
what initiative they possessed. 

Further, decisions which at times in no way coincided with 
the actual result of an encounter had perforce to be made. 


Officers attending the manoeuvres. — Apart from 
official guests and foreign military attaches, a large number of 
officers of divisions not taking part in the maiKuuvres, and 
officers of the 1 st and 2 nd Reserve {;yohi and kohi) wen? 
present. 


Maps. — All officers and warrant officers, and a large number 
of non-commissioned officers were supplied with maps. Privates 
of caA^alry regiments were also for the most part in possession 
of tliem. The maps were of two kinds, scale -215 ^0 0 and 75 ii Jc u-. 
All officers and nearly all non-connnissioned officers and men 
could read maps xvell and quickly, and make rough but clear 
sketches which Overe at times invaluable. ^ ^ 

^ Special attention and much time are expended on the 
education ^men in this subject. 

■■ ■ m '■ ■" 

IPieM Glasses.— The majority of officers do iipt possess 
field glasses of their own, hut were issued with them from 
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mobilization stores prior to |;bef.commencement of tlie manoeuvres. 
A '‘certain number of glasses were also issued to non-eonunis- 
Sioned officers. Tb^ glasses are &11 of tbe Zeiss pattern. 

ConferenceSo — At tlie conclusion o£ each claj^’s operation^; 
during brigade and divisional manoeuvres, two conferences (one 
for each side) attended by all officers and warrant officers took 
place, at which the director of operations gave an exhaustive 
description of Ae day's proceedings, drawing attention to points 
with which he did not agree ,and stating what in his opinion 
ought to have been done. ’ 

At the conclusion of brigade, divisional and grand manoeuvres: 
respectively, conferences attended by ajl officers were held, at 
which a narrative embracing the whole scheme was read out 
and final criticisms made by the director of operations. 

Foreign officers were permitted to be present at the brigade 
and. divisional conferences, but not at the final conference at 
which His Majesty the EinjTeror personally read out his 
crkicisms.*'’*'' 

Tlie^most noticeable point in connection with these con- 
ferences was that the opportunity was taken by the director 
to express disapproval of the actions of senior ojlicers in no* 
unmeasured terms and to administer severe reprimands. 

Although this occurred in the presence of hundreds of 
junior officers, it seemed to produce no bad result and is not 
considered to be subversive of discipline. 

Conferences lasted as long as If- to 2 hours ; and it was 
observed that the majority of officers had ceased to pay 
much attention to what was being said long before their 
conclusion. 

The main points in connexion with the criticisms made by 
General Count Oku, Chief of the General Staff, at the conclusion 
of the grand manoeuvres are as follows : — 

(a) The apportioning of spheres of operations to different 

units was not always suitable. 

(b) Owing to the northern army commander on November 6th 

merely ordering the concentration of his force and 
not clearly stating wdiether his object wns offensive 
or defensive, the offensive spirit of the bodies under 
his command wns diminished and the various com- 
manders were at a loss to know how to carry out the 
orders suitably. 

(c) The General Officer Commanding 7th Division was 

blamed for ordering his division merely to occupy 
a position, wnthout specifying that its object was the 
IDrotection of the debouchment of the 2nd Division 
. , ; from a defile.' ; 

(cZ) The marching power of both armies was praiseworthy. 

- — ^ ^ — — 

Field Marshal Lord Etchener and his - staff were present' at this 
conference hj fecial invitation. . 
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. (e) The attack on the 7th I^ov^mber carried ont by tlie 
northern army was developed rapidly and xinifornily, 
and therefore met with appro valJ The decision of the 
northern army commander to attempt the capture of 
• the enemy’s position by a night attack, after the 

attack by day had failed, was concurred in. 

(f) The action of the northern army commander in ordering 
a pursuit as soon as he learnt of the eneipy’s retreat 
^ was suitable, but the specification of\ certain, line 
* ^ as the objective of the enemy’s retreat, before its 

direction was clearly known, was found fault with. 

{g) On NoAmmber 9th, the northern army commander 
attacked on tno wide a front. 

(/^) The course of offensive and defensive operations was 
too ^apid, and incompatible with the conditions of 
actual war. # 

(f) More attention must belaid in future to reconnaissance 
of ground, maintenance of control in close country 
and co-operation. * 

(7i) On the whole, the w-ork done was satisfactor\Aand the 
endurance of privation and hardship by all ranks 
was praiseworthy. 

Compensation for damages. — Immediately on the^ 
conclusion of the grand manoeuvres, claims for compjensation 
on account of damage caused were submitted by claimants to 
«the ma 3 mr or head man of their village or district. 

If after invesit.igatioii by that official it was found tliat 
the damage had been occasioned by onlookers, the claim was 
forwarded to a^d compensation given by theprefectural (county) 
authorities. 

When it was proved to the satisfaction of the mayor or head 
man of the village that the damage had been caused by troops, 
notification was made to the Military Compensation Board, 
composed of — ^ 

1 Intendance officer. 

1 mounted officer (of any branch of the seiwice). 

1 non-commissioned officer (military j)olice). 

The Chief of Police of the district in which the daniage 
occurred. 

This board then assembled, viewed the damage and if the 
claim or any part of it was allowed, awarded compensation 
from the funds of the manoeuvre grant. 

The damage occasioned by the troops cluriiig tlie grand 
inanaaivres was exceptionally small, siicli as there was being 
priiieip)ariy caused by the crowd of civilian onlookers following 
the oi)eratioiis. Inhabitants are loath to submit claims lV,)r 
compensation and seldom do so, being only too pleased to see 
the troof'S and to let them make what rise they like of their land. 

...Conc^ntmtion,. for^MancBiivres.— The 7!li Division, 
consisting of about 9,000 officers and men, 1,200 horses and 
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24 guns was transported ^ sea from Hokkaido to tlie mainland 
tQ take part in tlie manoeuvres. 

, On diseinbarkalioii the troops were entrained and taken 
^soiith to the manoBiivre area. 

The voyage lasted 11 hours. Two government transports, 
oj 3,880 and 3,660 tons respectively, manned by officers and 
men of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha were employed, each making- 
one trip a day, and carrying 50 officers, 1,000 rank and file,., 
150 horse^^, 8«guns and 4 wagons at a time. 

Officers of the general staff directed the embarlgation "and 
disembarkation wdiicli was effect^ by means of large lighters. 
Officers of the transport corps w^ere employed as railway staff* 
officers to make all arrangements in connexion with rolling 
stock, entraining and detraining. 

The disembarkation was carried out under peace conditions. 

Billets. — By law ^troops can be billeted on the inhabitants 
anywhere and at any time, bi#j care is taken by the military 
authorities to cause as little inconvenience to inhabitants as 
130ssibl^. Billeting wns resorted to almost nightly during, 
manoeuvres, and it frecjuently happened that inhabitants received 
no previous warning that troops Avould be ctuartered upon them. 
At such times undoubted inconvenience was caused, but no- 
e annoyance was ever expressed. On the contrary, at all times, 
civilians took the keenest delight in welcoming the troops and 
in entertaining them to the utmost limit of their resources. 
Troops carried their owni supplies or drew them from supply 
depdts, consec|uently billeting was without sCbsistence. 

Under sucli conditions lodging for 24 hours or one night is» 
p)aid for at the rate of 4 sen**'' per non-comiilissioned officer 
or private and 6 sen’'** per officer. 

For this sum, bedding, baths, tea and small cakes are pro- 
vided as a matter of coarse by the inmates of the house in 
addition to lodging. 

The stiictest standing orders regarding behaviour of troops 
in billets exist, the most important being that that on no account 
wdiatever must a soldier be discourteous to his host or even 
make a complaint to him. 

Such orders were however quite unnecssary, for the relations 
between civilians and soldiers were always of a most cordial 
nature. 

The only dissatisfaction ever encountered during the man- 
oeuvres was exhibited by the inhabitants of a very poor dis- 
trict, from whom the troops, partly by orders, and partly as. 
the outcome of kindly feeling, refused the hosj^itality extended 
to them. On this occasion the inhabitants were genuinely hurt., 
WliAii h&oops are billeted in towns and villages, national flags ^ 
are everywhere displayed ; the civilians make it the occ£|..^ion for a 
holiday and give themselves up to the entertainmeiit/4 the mem 
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The system of apportioning "billets is the same as described 
in British F.S. Regulations, Pa?t 1 1909, pages 63 and 64. 

It Avas much facilitated, by the assistance^ given by the local 
ail thori ties. The mayor and chief of police were always con^ 
gulted. Every mayor is responsible for keeping a large scale 
map up to date showing the position of each house, with die 
number of inmates and rooms available. 

BiYOuacs. — Bivouacking was avoided if it i^ere possible to 
obtain billeting accommodation. ^ » 

*It ha4 however to be resorted *to on a few occasions. 

Each man carried a waterproof portable shelter tent. These 
can be laced together to form a tent of any size and shape. 
The type usually employed was made by lacing together 16 
portable tents. When completed it had the appearance of 
an Indian gei^ral service tent, weight 160 lbs., and afforded 
accommodation to 16 men. ’• 

Tent poles were generally i#ipro vised on the spot. 

Bivouacking is dislikecl by the men, but by regulatipns 
every man must liave bivouacked at least once^ during 
manoeuvres. 

CeremoniaL — On the conclusion of the manoeuvres, His 
Majesty drove along the line of troops, which was drawn up on 
one side of the main road from Uji-iye to Utsunomiya, and* 
extended for a distance of 6 miles. 

* , The troops were paraded as described in last year'^s 

manoeuvre report ^nd presented a suj)erb appearance. 

The dressing was perfect, and the steadiness of the line 
remarkable. Civilians evinced the same marked interest in 
the troops as tliei?’ have in previous years, and were present in 
thousands. 

On the occasion of the Emperor’s birthday on November 3rd, 
regiments were formed up in lines of battalions in quarter column, 
facing in the direction of Tokio. 

Regimental commanders facing the same direction called, 
out : — 

“ The regiment salutes the auspicious occasion of Your 
Majesty’s Birthday.” 

Regiments then presented arms, and the massed buglers 
sounded the Imperial Salute. 

BiEMARKB. 

Staffl— Staff work, including that of the regimental and 
battalion staffs, was uniformly excellent. 

On divisional and brigade manoeim'es, there were frequent 
changes of command and improvisations of staffs ; thmeii?tailed 
* junior officers taking over command of mixed bodies of troops 
or peiiumiing staff duties at a moment’s notice. The only 
apprecialme difference b^ween the wmk of the^e temporary 
staff officers and the regiilar staff seemed to be that the former 
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were somewhat slower ia writing and issuing orders, and at 
tynes made miscalculatiofis ^where time and space had to be 
considered. j « « 

,, Oflicers dictated' orders direct from the map, and corrections 
were never necessary. 

The three AriiiB Combined. — Q-eneral impressions 
gained are summed up as follows : — 

(J) Tfie dtslike of all ranks to a defensive attitude. ^ 

(2y The constant desire to attack and the extepi to wiiicli 
the offensive spirit is cfultivated. 

(3) Close co-operation of artillery units. 

(d) The hold employment of machine guns in attack. 

(5) The comparatively small general reserve in defence, 

where a large force was employed^ in attack, the 
early emplpyment of ereYv available man in the fight 
and the rapidity with which it cnlminated. 

(6) The iniportance attached to concealment in defence ; 

® the disregard of it and contempt for the enemy’s fire 

^ shown by men in attack, by scouts and patrols. 

(7) The poorness of means of communication, owing to 

there being no system of visual signalling except 
semaphore (which was rarely used), necessitating the 
employment of large numbers of cavalry orderlies. 

(8) The tendency to employ cavalry as inounted infantry, 

(9) The frequency of a purely frontal attack, and when the 

latter was combined Avitli an enveloping inovenient, 
the vigour and determination -with which the advance 
-was conducted in all parts of the fielc^ 

Night oiJerations. — During the manceiivres there was a good 
deal of night marching, and occupation and preparation of 
defensive positions. 

Night attacks, though arranged for on one occasion, were 
never carried out, iiiost of the attacks being delivered at dawn 
when it was light enough for the artillery to render effectual 
support. 

Strength of the general reserve. — The greater the size of the 
army, the less in proportion w^as that of the general reserve. 

In grand manoeuvres, the northern and southern armies on 
the 9th November at first retained Sbattalions and 6 battalions 
respectively in their general reserve out of a total streiigtli 
of 3 divisions eac.h; or and i of the total infantiy. This 
reserve ivas thrown into the fight at the outset, and it may 
definitely be stated that neither army during the engagement 
hacl^any general reserve at all. 

Then.dea seems to be that when large .forces are emplojmd, ' 
local reserves must be trusted to bring about a decision oi 
the fight, b}/ being siiccessively thrown in till tltn eneihy is 
■ erushedv'' . 
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To employ a general reserve at. the right time and place is 
not considered possible. * ' ^ 

111 the case of small forces, tthe usual st|engtli of a general 
reserve Avas at least f and sometimes -|- of the total infantry. 

^ This reserve was employed solely for purposes of coiinte- 
attack, launched as a rule from a flank. , 

^ Generally speaking, the Japanese system of counter-attack 
is that in the case of a force larger than two divisions it is 
carried ^iit by a general advance of the defensite line fed by 
local reserves. With smaller forces the procedure is as described 
above. 

Strength, Organization of reserve brigade. — Infantry regi- 
ments marched out to ni&oeiivres about 1,600 strong. 

Men of the 1st reserve (yoli) were called up for service 
during the maiSieuvres with certain regiments, notably the Itli 
and 29th, each of which received 360. • 

These were distributed amoi^' companies, 30 to each. 

In addition, reservists of the 1st and 2nd (yohi and Ixolii) 
Reserves were called up for service during the grand man^uvres 
only and formed a brigade known as the 3rd Brigade of the 
2iid (liohi) xeseiYe. 

This iDrigade consisted of 2 regiments, total strength 3,840 
all ranks, of which 43 per cent, were 1st reserve men and 
37 per cent. 2iid, the remainder being made up by men serving 
with the colours. 

©nly the brigade commander, 4 battalion commanders and 
2 or 3 officers per (Bmpany were reserve officers. 

The reasons given for the employment of such a small 
proportion werei>that reserve officers are considered iiiefficient, 
and that their number was much under establishment. 

Infantry. — hhrmation of infantry in attach. — Dei)]oyments 
were delayed as long as possible, and in open country took 
place at distances varying from 2,000 to 3,000 yards from the 
hostile position. 

At long ranges the usual formation was lines of company 
columns advancing in fours, with intervals between companies 
sufficient to allo-w of an interval of 2 paces on extension. 

Supports followed the firing line infantry at a distance of 
about 200 yards in similar formation. At a distance of about 
1,000 jnrds from the enemy, the firing line extended to 2 j)aces, 
generally to the left, and continued the advance. 

Sui^ports extended on reaching the same point. 

Reserves moving forward to reinforce the firing line adopted 
similar formations. The guiding principle appeared to be that 
43 lose formations should be niaintained as long as -was co^^is'lBiit 
with not i^rifering undue loss. 

Openin^of fire in attach— Fire as a rule was^upened at 
about 1,000 yards range; or as soon as extension wasmrdered. 
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Aiiimimitioii at this range was sparingly used for tlie 
loUowing reasons : — 

(1) Fire delivered at any range ^over 600 yards is not con- 
sidered to be effective. 

t, (2) If amimiiiitioii is not used sparingly at long and medium 
ranges, the troops will fall short of the amount 
necessary to bring about a successful issue at decisive 
ranges. 

^Fire "discipline and nature of fire employed. — Fire cliscii)lme 
was^nod. ^ ^ 

Orders issued by cominancters were quickly taken up and 
passed along the line. 

Men altered their sights by word^of command, not at their 
own discretion. 

The whistle was not used. ^ 

Volley firing was^ resorted to frec|uently. As a rule section 
volleys were employed when favourable targets presented them- 
selves, but only at ranges of f^OOO yards or over and generally 
in defence. 

Volleys are considered useful — 

(1) to steady the fire. 

(2) to ascertain the range. 

(3) to effect concentration of fire on a particular target. 

Both in attack and defence the normal class of fire was 

slow independent, first oiaened at a range of about 1,000 yards 
by order of the company commander, who indicated the target 
and occasionally the number of rounds to l5"e expended. 

Rapid fire, of which the usual rate is about 8 rounds per 
minute, was opened at ranges of 500 jmrds tiiid under and at 
longer distances when an exceiDtionally good target presented 
itself. At ranges of 325 yards and under, the fixeci sight is 
used. At ranges over 325 yards the leaf of the backsight has 
to be raised and the slide adjusted. 

Snap shooting and firing on the move were never observed. 

Covering fire. — Covering fire was frequently furnished by 
machine guns and hj portions of a firing line whilst the 
remainder moved forward. It was also employed by supports 
and reserves at times when ground favoured, but opportunities^ 
of doing so were veiy frequently neglected. 

Judging distance. — Ranges were as a rule judged by eye in 
the attack ; on rare occasions only were they supplied by the- 
artillery. 

Range finders "^vere not used. 

In defence, ranges to conspicuous objects were sometimes 
a^ertained by pacing, but more generally from a large scale 
inap."*^' , ' . 

Judging distance was on the whole very faulty. 

Riishet) in the attach.— Rushes^ were resorted/uo when the 
firing line had arrived at about 600 yards from the enemy. 
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Generally made by sections (50 men), ^aiicl sometimes by as much 
as a company (150 men), the lengtli of rushes was usually aboiift 
50 yards. The final charge to Ae assault oi the position, how- 
ever,® was often as much as from 200 to 300 yards. It was/ 
imticed that the troops were invariably exliausted at the con- 
clusion and could not have used their bayonets with f ull effect.® 

The Japanese maintain that the distance to be covered iiiust 
depend on — ^ 

(1)^ Configuration of the ground. ^ 

» (2) Strength of hostile fire. • * 

(3) The physical conditions of the troops. 

The distance therefore must not be fixed, but should be as 
long as possible; if less^ than 30 or 40 yards little benefit 
results. 

When an ai^^ance becomes more and more difficult, in 
order that there may not be a total cassation of fire, the 
skirmishing line must be divided into sections of about 50 men 
each and advances made alternately. The smaller the sub- 
divisions, the slower the advance and the greater the difficulfy 
of control ; therefore subdivisions of less than a section 'Should 
if possible be avoided. 

Use of cover —As a rule, full advantage was not taken of 
cover by infantry in the attack and occasionally also in the 
defence. At times a total disregard was shown of the enemy’s, 
fire. 

Though taught to take cover, men are not checked for 
neglecting it, and i’^ was obvious that great stress is not laid 
upon its importance in attack. 

Company ofRjcers exposed themselves even more than the 
men, and never took advantage of cover to reorganize units if 
they happened to be out of hand. 

The training of the Japanese soldier is directed towards 
teaching him how to die, not how to avoid dying ; this is the 
reason why cover is neglected and its importance purposely 
underrated. 

The Attack. General princijfles.—Tlie main object of 
infantry once deployed for attack is to close with the enemy 
by the shortest route and in the quickest time. Consequently 
all attacks were carried out with extraordinary rapidity. 
Importance is, of course, attached to fire effect, but comparatively 
little firing except at close ranges took place, and in the majority 
of instances the assault was delivered before a fire superiority 
could have been obtained. The bayonet alone decided the issue, 
and one frequently saw” the final bayonet charge delivered by a 
line as many as 9 men deep. 

^ Infantry in defence . — The extent of frontage allotteA tcP a 
company (|epended entirely on the extent of the field of fire and 
the importar^ce of the locality. 

As a rule, however, a company occupied 200 and a battalion 
600 yards. ■■' "" ■ 
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Afteir preparing a po^itiorL, troops destined to occupy tlie 
irenclies were witlidrawn about 100 j^ards and remained there 
until the enemy approached within approximately 1,000 jards. 

" Ohservation posts in the trenches, on trees and on buildings 
" rare always arranged for. 

- Bntremlwients , — There was no entrenching in the attack, 
though officers admitted on certain occasions that such would 
have he^m necessary. 

. In defence, either trenches were constructed or their position 
indic^ated by a string with white paper attached to iA 

Positions being usually occupied by night, entrenchments 
had perforce to be constructed under cover of darkness and their 
siting and construction were on the wdiole satisfactory. 

There was a tendency to choose a crest line or a line slightly 
in advance of the crest as the position, thougVon rare occasions 
a very forward position at the foot of the slope W'as selected. 

Comimmicating trenches, Jiead cover, overhead cover and 
obstacles were never actually made but when the latter (always 
ahattis) Avere supposed to exist, their position was marked by a 
tape.^ 

Trenches ^vere not continuous and were mostlj^ constructed 
to accoiniiiodate about one section (50 men). 

Traverses at intervals of 15 yards were usually made. 

For fire standing, the ordinary trench was 2 feet wide and 
2|- to 3 feet deep, with parapet 1 to li feet high and an elbow 
rest 9 inches broad. » 

Though this was the type of trench 'Ordinarily excavated, 
company commanders in some cases widened the trench to 
3 feet. o 

Trenches were concealed by hiding the forward slope of the 
parapet v/itli grass, rushes, &c. 

This type of trench ivas excavated in 50 minutes. Soil was 
easy, and light entrenching tools were mostl}^ used. 

Scouting . — Scouting wms in general carried out by officer’s 
patrols consisting of 1 officer and 2 or 3 men, and ordinary 
patrols consisting of 1 iion-coinrnissioned officer and 3 to 5 men. 
Patrolling by day was badly carried out, scouts and patrols 
taking little trouble to escape observation or avoid the enemy’s 
patrols. 

By night, hoivever, the -work ^vas -well performed, the iiieii 
moving silently. 

If particiilarly important information wms required, officers 
patrols -were invariably detailed for the purpose of acquiring it. 
Ruses by scouts to obtain information wm’e rarely resorted to, 
but on one occasion 3 scouts were observed to have iinpro- 
vlsectm’aiii coats made out of rice straw, which they put on 
over their uniform and slung rifle. Carr3lng sheaves of rice 
on their heads, they had the appearance of ordinary peasants. 
Disguised in this fashion they Mvanced, and 'liioving very 
cleverljp neconnoito^ and thoroughly the enemy’s 
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position, approaeliiiig to witliin 15Q jjards of it and returning 
without liaving excited any suspicion. ® 

iig^rch c/^aTOct6'mt^c5.— ^rhe march^ and endurance 

of the infantry called for universal comment and admiration ^ 
fr<3m all who saw. them. ^ 

The end of a thirty-mile march in heavy rain and over bad 
roads found them cheery and ready for any further call that 
might Iwe been made. » ^ 

Sailing^ out and cases of sickness were exceptional and 
were confined chiefly to reservists. 

The majority of casualties were due to sore feet, but it 
should be remembered tlfat the reservists had only been called 
up 3 days prior to the commencement of the manoeuvres 
and not only iJsi^ed practice in route marching, but had for 
the most part been issued with new boots. ^ 

The actual percentage of sick^aand of men who fell out during 
the manoeuvres could not be ascertained, except in the case 
the 59th Infantry Eegiment, where from all causes it was^under 
3 per cent. This may be taken as a fair average throughout 
the whole force. 

The strictness with which march discipline was enforced 
varied perceptibly in different regiments, but it was on the ^ 
whole good. 

^ Hen usually fell in and marched off by bugle, not by word 
of eomniand. ^ 

Straggling and falling out without permission were very 
rarely seen. 

111 the majority of regiments men carried their rifles on one 
shoulder, changing arms by word of command at intenuls of 
10 minutes. On the '^Halt” being sounded, a battalion at 
once halted, fixed bayonets, turned to the right, formed two 
deep, piled arms, took off equipment and then fell out clear of 
the road on the opposite side. 

W].ien tired, the men ivere ordered to sing war songs, which 
seemed to help them along considerably, tliougli it caused a 
slight diminution in pace. 

Besides the ordinary inarch formations of fours, file and 
single file, a formation of threes was adopted on narrow roads,, 
which had the merit of leaving room for the passage of 
orderlies, vehicles, &c,, without unduly prolonging the kuigtli 
of the column. ; 

The rate of march was a shade Under 3 miles per hour. 
V\l:ien doubling, a pace of 5 miles an hour was maintained for 
gs long a x>eriod as 40 minutes. Doubling for 20 minutes was 
of commo:^ occurrence and did not seem to distress the men. 

Iiitrencl^ig tools. — Eaclf company carried on fnanceuvres. 

68 shovels, 11 picks, 4 axes, 3 'saws. 
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It was stated that 

tl>e number of tools carried by each 

company on mobilization is laid down as follows : 

Shovels s - 

- ^ 68 . 

Picks 

- 17 

'"x Axes - 

- 4 

' - Saws - 

- 3 

A¥ire cutters - 

6 (pattern not yet approved). 


Cavairy.^—Tlie cavalry wliicli took part in tlife grand 
maiiosnvres consisted of 2 cavalry brigades and 5 regimente of 
divisional cavalry. 

They were employed in three ways : — 

(1) As independent cavalry. ^ 

(2) As divisional cavalry. 

(3) As orderlies. /r- • 

Independent cavalry —When so employed, they really 
carried out the duties of protective cavalry ; the word 
"‘mdependent,” though used by the Japanese, is therefore 
somewhat misleading. 

The cavalry brigades (augmented by two squadrons from 
each infantry division) never had as their object the defeat of 
the hostile cavalry. They were generally utilised to screen the 
movements of their respective armies, to gain information 
respecting the enemy and ground, and — dining an action — to 
protect the flanks. # « 

Concentration of all the cavalry or any part of it for 
purposes of offence was not observed, and it was rarely more 
than 8 miles in adrance of the armies it was sci^eiiing. 

Information gained and reports furnished respecting ground 
w-ere good and reliable, but those regarding the enemy’s 
strength or dispositions ivere at times conflicting and proved 
iintrustivorthy. 

Further, screens never sufficiently covered the flanks of an 
army. This led to the 2nd Division being surprised in a defile 
on the 6th November by a hostile brigade of infantry, whereby 
the whole course of events would and ought to have been 
changed. Blame in this case rested not only -with the 
independent cavalry, but wdth the divisional cavalry as well. 

Dwisiofial cavalry , — Nominally of 3 squadrons of about 120 
sabres eacli, the divisional cavalry in reality consisted of only 
one sctuadroii, the remaining twm being employed as part of the 
independent (really protective) cavalry. 

Jo &is one squadron fell the duties of assuring the safety 
of the clAdsion on the march, the maintenance of conmuinication, 
and the supply of a large number of orderlies. Im the two 
latter duties so many men were absorbed that fne number 
employed wiAi the advanced, rear and flank guards was small 
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Mid at times insufficient. To tMs cause tlie surprise of the 
2nd Division on November 6th can^ partly be attributed. « 

The carrying and delivery 9f verbal reports and messages 
was ■#ell done. Specially instructed in this, the cavalry trooper 
g§,ve proof ^of the excellence of his training. Mistakes were iiev^’ 
made. , 

Tactics.— The country being much enclosed and in general 
unsuitec^ to the action of this arm, comparatively yttle^informa- 
tion was gained regarding cavalry tactics. . ^ 

Shock fiaction has been notable by its absence, even in the 
cavalry manoeuvres held prior to the grand manoeuvres. In the 
former, in the attack and defence of positions, dismounted action 
was often observed and the following points were noted : — 

In attack, 

(1) The s%wness with wdiich the dismounted attack was 

carried out, due to the men being unaccustomed to 
fight on foot, and tojheir being much hampered by 
their swords. ^ 

(2) Dismounted action being resorted to on occasion^ when 

opportunities for shock action presented themselves 
or when a quick mounted move would have been 
preferable. 

(3) Theinvariablyfrontalcharacter of dismounted attacks. ^ 

(4) Disregard of cover by men when advancing. 

(5) In dismounted attacks, the bold use of machine guns, 

« % which were usually pushed forward into the firing 

line ailtl covered the advance from concealed 
positions. 

Generally sp^^aking, there Avas a tendency to employ cavalry 
as mounted infantry, with the result that both mounted and 
dismounted Avork Avas but indifferently carried out. 

Mobility. —Owing to the enclosed nature of the country, it 
has been clifficult to form a correct estimate of the mobility of 
the cavalry. An officer, however, Avho Avitnessed the cavalry 
manoeuvres reports the moAmments as being sIoav and that 
opportunities w^ere lost by hesitation where a bold offensive 
wuiild haA^e been successful. 

Scouting and patroZ^.— Scouting Avas on the whole poor. 

Patrols were frequently noticed moAung in bunches, AAdthont 
taking any measures for their oaaui protection. 

Information and reports, particularly as regards ground, 
were generally good, but the methods by Avliich the information 
Avas obtained Avere faulty and at times impossible. Little effort 
Avas made by scouts and patrols to conceal their movements or 
eAmde hostile patrols, and their total disregard of the enemy's fere 
when opened upon them at close range Avas most marked. 

Officer?’ patrols of 1 officer and 8 to 12 men, and non-com- 
inissioned omcers’ patrols of 1 non-commissioned officer and 3 to 
5 men, Avere 'imially employed. ■ ' ^ 
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Oil approacliing and passing tlirongli villages, tlie men rode 
witli drawn swords. , , 

Personnel^ Armi and Bqiiipments~-The personnel is good. 
T^ie officers and men are keen, intelligent, possess a good eye 
for coiiiitry and are able to report intelligently. 

" The men were amied for the most part with the sword and 
old pattern carbine. The new cavalry carbine 1ms not been 
general!}^ issi:^d as yet, and only a few non-commissionecl officers 
carried it. 

The chief differences between the old and the new pattern 
are 

(1) In the position of the safety bolt. 

(2) The acldition to the new weapon of a bolt cover and of 

an attachment by which a bayonet can be fixed to the 
carbine. 

The bayonet has i2ot been definitely adopted by cavalry ; but 
it is considered necessary, and^he fitting of a bayonet attach- 
mi^nt to the new carbine points to its adoption. 

No,changes in equipment were noticed. 

Horsemanship and horsemastership. — The former shows an 
improvement, but the latter is still bad. During midday halts 
of over an hour’s duration girths were not slackened nor saddles 
shifted or taken off. Men remained mounted for long periods 
when such was unnecessary. 

Horses were fed twdee a day and iv atering was not considered 
of much importance. 

Artillery. — Horse artillery, — One battery of 4 guns foimed 
part of each cavalry brigade. The present gup (2’95-in. Q.F.) 
was used for the first time this year and the detachnients were 
supplied from the field artillery. The gun fires the same 
ammunition as the field artillery gun but has a lighter pattern 
of shield. 

Batteries were ■well horsed, and the country-bred horses of 
the teams appeared up to their work. The guns may be some- 
what lieaAy for horse artillery, but they overe rapidly and smartly 
brought into action; their tactical handling apq^roxiinated 
closely to that of field artillery, due no doubt to the personnel 
being supplied by the latter. 

Both guns and the method of handling tliem are still in the 
experimental stage, and as a result of only a few day’s obser- 
vation, no definite conclusions as to their vahie can yet be 
formed. 

The battery was kept intact when possible, but "was split up 
as occasion demanded, for duty with advanced, rear and flank 
guardsw 

Field artillery,— Uegim of field artillery marched out 

to manoeuvres about 600 officers and men strong. Each batterv 

, ■■ , 

^ field artillery normally ' .eoiisists of six. batteries of six 

1- wa.s altered for Bianceuvres. — (General Staif.) 



consisted of 4 guns, 2 ammunitic^ wagons and 1 store 
wagon. The gun used was the 7j5^m. (2'95-inch) Q.F. 38th 
.year pattern. The horses are small and not up to the woi’i; 
required of them. • . • i 

llae pace seldom exceeded a walk, or a trot when coming# 
into action under fire of hostile guns. Ground which woiiltl 
have presented no obstacle to the movements of British field 
artillery was considered impassable by Japanese battery 
commanders. ^ 

TaetiGs,— Field artillery not being equipped wiSi instruments 
for iayingnoiit lines of fire, indireclT laying is exceptional. * 

The opinion is generally h^d that the loss occasioned by the 
use of direct fire is more than compensated for by the gain in 
fire effect, * 

When indirect fire was used, the means of laying were not 
observed. AiifSiig posts are not used. It can however be 
confidently stated that indirect fire is not^ faA^oured, and that it 
will rarely, if ever, be used in fjjture. 

(a) In attach, batteries were invariably massed; tlioiigh, 
sometimes for purposes of better concealment (to which much 
importance is attached), they were split up, never less than a 
section (2 guns) being detached to any point. 

Batteries came into action in line or echelon and opened fire 
at about 3,000 yards from the hostile guns. 

Initial positions taken up by batteries were as a rule occupied 
throughout an action. Changes of position are deprecated and 
lire "only considered justified when closer support of infantry is 
deemed necessary On several occasions it was observed that 
batteries moved forward to sui>port the infantry and came into 
action in the open within 600 yards (on one occasion 300 yards) 
of the enemy in position. It is only fair to add, however, that 
Japanese officers at the time stated that sudi 'would have been 
impossible in war. Batteries in action firing at 2,000 yards 
range have been noticed to advance and come into action at 
1,200 guards from the enemy’s position for no apparent reason. 
No greater fire effect could have resulted a.iid more loss would 
have been occasioned, yet no reference was made to this point 
at conferences. 

Gun teams and limbers, &c., usually sought cover in rear 
and to a flank of guns in action. 

{h) Defence , — The main artillery position was usually about 
600 yards in rear of the line held by the infantry, though 
occasionally the two coincided ; the position is cliosen with a 
view to obtaining the fullest fire effect possible, sweeping 
probable approaches and supporting the contemplated counter- 
attack. 

^ Batteries were never seen to remain ‘'Gn observation? ” m in 
reserve. ^ Every available gun was brought into action at an 
early peri^ of the engagement before the situation had 
develoi)ecL . * 
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Positions were usually occupied hj niglit. On tliese occasions 
a3;tilleiy commanders sel^'ct^d positions by reference ^ to tlie 
map, but in additipn either made personal reconnaissance, 
^pr directed battalion or battery commanders to perform ^ this 
dfity* As a rule such i>ositions proved to be the best obtainable. 

^ ' Where natural cover existed, it was taken advantage of and 
supplemented ; where none existed, cover for guns and personnel 
was constructed at the earliest opportunity. Alternative positions 
were alsd selected and cover provided. A favourite position 
for battery, both in attack and defence, was one in a wood 
and about 6 yards from the edge of it, trees and " branches 
being thinned slightly in front of each gun so as not to interfere 
with the lines of fire or sight. 

The efforts made to conceal guns, however, were not always 
successful in the defence, and rarely so in the^attack, the gun 
positions chosen b^ing in some cases too Povious, and the 
cover carelessly constructed. The latter was, however, excep- 
tional. The chief disadvantage under which the Japanese 
ai'^illery labours is the briglit flash caused hy the powder used. 
Infinit^y brighter than cordite, it invariably betrays the positions 
of the guns, no matter how carefully they may have been 
concealed. 

Selected positions were occupied one hour before dajdight 
^ without noise, delay or confusion. 

Range finders were not used during grand manoeuvres, 
ranges being taken from maps or judged by eye. 

Signalling was rarely employed. 

Observation posts for battery commaiiclers were always 
employed. They were selected with a view to affording a 
favourable position for observing fire effect, con'trolling fire and 
following the course of the action. 

Such posts were always connected by telephone with batteries, 
semaphore signalling being occasionally used as an auxiliary to 
the telephone. 

Communications . — The means of communication used were 
telephones, orderly officers, orderlies and semaphore signalling. 

As in previous years, an officer with an orderly invariably 
accoinpaiiied the head-quarters of a division or the commander 
of a mixed force, in order to send information and orders to the 
officers commanding the artillery. 

The amount of wire carried by each battalion (3 batteries) 
was not ascertained, but appeared to be ample for all require- 
ments. All batteries were connected by telephone with each 
other, with the observation posts and with the battalion com- 
mander, the latter being again connected with the officer 
commanding the artillery. 

Information during an infantry attack was occasionally ' 
supplied by the infantiy, company officers sending back men 
with information. The messengers doubled the wlr;ie distance 
and informed the nearest artillery unit. 
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Artillery officers rarely accompani^S the infantry advance 
and chains of infantry orderlies, exhept on one occasion, were# 
not observed. ^ • i 

Mountain artillery , — One battalion composed of 2 batteries, 
of 0 guns eacli was employed on manoeuvres. The gnn is tlicf 
old 30tb year pattern 2 * 95-incli Q.F. ® 

Tbongli the manoeuvres took place in conn try suitable to 
the employment of mountain artillery, no advantage taken 
of the fact. Invariably moving with the main body of a colijnin, 
it nsitally came into action verjr latb, and when it could most 
usefully have formed part of advanced, rear or flank guards it 
was not so employed. 

In action however, it ^compared A'ery favourably with field 
artillery ; limbering up and unlimbering were quickly and 
tsmartly performe?^^ 

The tactical handling was the same as th^t of field artiUery 
with the exception that in no ii^tance did it change position 
and advance to render attacking infantry closer support. ^ 

Batteries came into action at about 1,500 to 2,000 yards 
range, and their position, if not betrayed by the flash which is 
very brilliant, was indicated by the report, which is much sharper 
than that of the field gun. 

Part of the equipment of mountain guns is a light shaft, 
which is usually employed on level ground instead of loading 
the guns on pack horses. 

Heavy artillery ,— artillery took part only in manoeuvres 
of the Guard Division held on the 18th and 19th November, 

1 battalion (2 batteries) being employed. 

One battery was composed of IS-cni. (5'8-in.), and the other 
of 12-cm. (4’7-in.) ho witzem. 

The normal composition of a heary battery is 4 guns, 

1 observation wagon, 4 ammunition wagons in the ammunition 
section, 1 spare stores wagon and 4 or 6 first line ammunition 
wagons. On manoeuvres, however, only 2 ammunition wagons 
were supplied per battery. 

The battery horses are sturdy, but undersized and unsuitable 
■for the' work. 

The usual pace of heavy artillery is 3 miles an hour at a 
walk, and on occasions it trots into action over short distances. 

Fire from concealed positions was invariably used, necessi- 
tating the employment of indirect fire. 

T^ line of fire was laid out by means of the goniometer or 
director, or by laying on an aiming point and deflecting the 
gun to bring it on to the target. Both in attack and defence 
batteries occupied positions in mass about 500 to 1,500 yards i|L 
imr of the main artillery position and were centrally pl^ed as 
regards th^general front. ' . . ■ 

Guns cani# into action at ranges var 3 dng from»2,000 to 
5,000 yards., ■ . . ■ , ® ; 
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Artillery officers tie most effective range for 

^leavy artillery is from 3,009 to 5,000 yards, tlioiigli tlie range 
limit is considerably greateiv Consequently, loositions were 
selected too far in advance and were usually detected. ^ 

Heavy artillery generally commenced an engagement, but 
^tlioiigli it is laid down in tie training manual for this branch of 
the service that the primary duty of heavy guns is to search 
out and^ overwhelm the artillery opposed to it, fire was frequently 
opened agafest small bodies of infantry in the earliest stages of 
an'' engagement. ^ ^ ^ c 

Dispersion of liea^^^ artillery by batteries or sections was not 
employed, nor were changes of positions ever carried out. 

Night firing was never attemptecL 

Obsein^ation posts were usually in the general line of the 
main artillery position and connected wi^ the battery by 
telephone, ^ 

The battery commander observed and controlled tlie fire from 
the observation post and tire senior officer with the battery 
^superintended the fire discipline. 

Observation is generally carried out from the roof of a house 
or a high tree. ; 

The system of occupation of a position by field artillery by 
night is followed also by hea^y artillery, but the latter in 
addition to reconnaissance and occupation has to select an 
observation post and connect it with the gun line by aerial 
cable. 

The distance between the guns and tlie^bservation post is at 
times as much as 1,500 yards, but on all occasions communication 
was rapidl}’' established and successfully maintained, both prior 
to and during an engagement. 

Considerable use is made of officers’ patrols sent forward 
from batteries to accompany infantry and gain information of the 
strength and distribution of the hostile artillery^ or to observe 
and report on effect of fire. 

Telephones were the chief means of communication. Each 
battery on manoeuvres was equipped with 6,000 yards of light; 
cable, on reels holding 1,000 yards each; also 6 light and 
jeortalfie dry cell telephones. 

The aluminium reels are strapped to a man’s waist and 
can be paid out at a trot or walk on horseback or on foot. A 
second man follows behind, clearing the cable off roads or paths, 
and fastening it up to poles, houses, branches of trees, &c, 

MacMne Guns. — Machine ■ gun batteries of 8 guns, split 
tip into 2 sub-divisions of 4 : guns, farther subdivided into 
2 sections each, formed part :^of each cavalry brigade. The 
^mijs the same as the infantry machine gun. A feature of 
the "eavalry manoeuvres was the great use made of thGse 
weapons. ... ' ^ , 

A . Md einployment in support of dismounted attacks, 
co-operafron on most occasions with the horse artillery, and the 
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care taken to obtain concealment, were^tfie most noticeable points 
in connexion witli them. « 

Greater stress seems tp ba^e been laidf on tbe valne and 

importance o£ machine guns this year than would appear to 

have been the case in the past. : / 

Batteries have in some infantry regiments been organizecb 
on a war footing, and a departure from the usual custom of 
allowing regimental commanders .to have at all times complete 
control ot^er their own machine guns has been obsAved. 

is seated that the present 4)rganization of batteries as 
detailed below, and their tactical employment, are still in the 
experimental stage, but various indications seem to point to a 
definite decision having been arrived at regarding both. 

The organi^qMon of an infantry machine gim battery on icar 
footing. — A bat^y consists of 6 guns divided into 3 sections of 
2 guns each, mounted on tripods. The rea^i’ leg of the tripod is 
j ointed, and has a saddle on whkh the firer sits. Guns, tripods 
and ammunition are aU carried on pack horses. The battery an^l 
one section is commanded by a captain who is mountecl, the 
remaining two sections by subaltern officers, unmounted. 

Each gun detachment consists of 1 non-commissioned officer 
and 6 men. One warrant officer commands the 2nd line ammuni- 
tion section. The gun is fed with ammunition in brass clij3S 
containing 30 rounds 19 clips are packed in one box, and each 
ammunition horse carries 4 boxes, 2 on either side. 

Bach pack horse is led iDy one man. 

The men of tire battery carry a bayonet, but no rifle or 
pack. 

Strength of a machine gun battery : officers, men and horses. 

Officers - - - 3 

Warrant officers - - 1 

Gun detachments - - 42 (1 non-commissioned officer 

and 6 men per gun). 

Leaders of horses carrying 

guns and tripods - 6 ■ 

Horse leaders 1st line 

ammunition section - 6 (1 to each horse). 

Horse leaders 2nd line 

ammunition section - 6 (1 to each horse). 

Leader of spare horse - 1 

Leader of horse carrying 

spare parts - - 1 

2nd line ammunition 

carriers - ‘ - “ ' .'23 (3 rion - commissioned 

■ officers, 'and; 20, ii^n). ^ 
Army ^nedical department - 1 private. 

?otal - - 90 officers and meii.*^ 
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tion 

,, Battery com- 
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. ,, Spare horse 
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6 

p- 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

21 horses. 


Ammunition . — 48 boxes (570 rounds per box). Total 
27,360 rounds. ^ 

Tactdcs. — In sorde divisions, regimental commanders have 
liad entire control of tlieir owi batteries, but in others there 
has been a tendency on the part of divisional and brigade com- 
manders to keejD the batteries of regiments in their command 
under their immediate orders, and in divisional and brigade 
operations to issue special instructions for their employment. 

As a rule, batteries have advanced with the firing line in 
the attack as far as the final fire position, the guns being 
carried by hand from position to position. Either the gun and 
tripod were lifted together bodily and carried by three men, or 
each was carried separately by a single man. " ' 

They have also been employed in : — 

(1) Taking up a position on a flank, fi*om which oblique 

fire could be brought to bear ^on the point of 
assault. 

(2) Occupying high ground in rear, from which covering 

fire could be employed. 

In nine cases out of ten, however, they moved with the firing 
line, 

Lieutenant-General Uehara, Commanding the 7th Division,, 
expressed his views on the employment of machine guns in the 
attack as follows : — 

“ In my opinion the guns should be employed to bring 
“ a severe fire to bear on the enemy in the last stage of 
an attack. 

“ For this purpose guns should be employed on the 
flanks in order that their fire may be as far as possible 
enfilading; but it is too risk^r to place them on the 
‘V extreme flank, and there should be some infantry 
“ beyond them. Officers commanding companies bn a 
% flank should always be ready to prolong a line beyond 
“ machine guns if there is any risk of their being 
“.isolated: 

“"^ Naturally the best position is affordecT when rising 
“ git)und on the flank of the attack offers an opportunity 
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for inacliine guns to siippdjt* tlie infantry ad 
flanking fire. Opportunities may also occur for doin^ 
so from the rear^ bu^ officers in gcliarge of niacliine 
* guns must not keep tkeir guns in such positions toa* 
# long, as the range may become extreme, or their f^fe 
masked in the last stage of the attack. ^ 

“ The main thing is to have the close support of the 
machine guns at the decisive moment and the|e should 
‘‘•be no hesitation in coming right up into the firing line 

« “ wjien occasion demands. * * * 

“ When an attack is ’ordered, the officer commanding 
“ the battery should gallop forward and carefully recon- 
“ noitre the line advance, selecting the positions to 
“ occupy in the attack. For what else is he mounted ? ” 

These opinft^is of General TJehara are shared by all officers 
with Avhom the matter has been discu^^sed and the tactical 
handling of machine guns in ^tack during the manoeuvres has 
been in accordance with this teaching, with the exception that 
positions on a flank have been somewhat exceptional. 

Machine guns rarely came into action at ranged over 
1,000 yards and as a rule batteries were not split uj). On 
the occasions when they were, subdivisions of less than a section 
(2 guns) were never used. They are, in fact, forbidden. 

Great importance is attached to concealment of guns in the 
defence, and it was not uncommon for subdivisions of batteries 
to be made in order to take the fullest advantage of natural 
existing cover. 

When none existed, entrenchments were made, usually in 
the same line those held by the infantry. Such positions 
were not occupied, however, until the enemy had approached 
to within about 700 yards. The guns were then hurried 
forward and as heavy a fire as possible was opened. 
Thus, it is claimed, an element of surprise will be intro- 
duced which will go far towards throwing the enemy into 
confusion. 

Gun positions were selected with a view to utilizing natural 
cover, sweeping probable approaches and assisting the counter- 
attack wffiich is always kept in view. The form in which 
assistance is given to the last-named is by holding a certain 
extent of the position with guns alone, thus enabling a large 
number of infantry to swell the numbers of the general reserve 
with which the counter-attack is to be made. 


Points noticed in connexion with the gun, 

(1) The frequency of jams. ■ ^ 

^ A jam occurred usually before the 20th round 
and was generally due to defective construction of 
a cartridge or a “ fault in feed.” 
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(2) The hrilliancy of Jlie flash on discharge, by which 

positions were invariably betrayed. 

(3) The raj)i(i heating of the barrel. ^ 

(This is apparently due to the use of a special 
muzzle attachment, fixed on the muzzle wheh 
blank cartridge is fired. The attachment is for 
the purpose of preventing the full escape of gas, 
iiieiehj imparting to the recoiling portio^i of the 
gun the same amount of recoil as would be 
produced by th<5^ firing of ball cartridge. V ' 

The blank cartridge used has a wooden bullet 
which breaks up and is consumed in the barrel. 
This is probably the causae of the abnormal flame 
or flash noticed. 

The firing of blank cartridge#^ said to be so 
injurious to the barrel that the construction of 
special .machine g^uis for manoeuvre purposes is 
now under serious consideration. 

Tlipre is no intention of increasing the number of machine 
guns per regiment from 6 to 18 as was mentioned in last year’s 
report. 

A machine gun requires little cover for its concealment, 
especially when firing from its lowest position, about 1 foot 
6 inches from the ground ; but owing to the difficnlty generally 
experienced in attack, of finding sufficient cover for the gun 
detachment, its position is, as a rule, easy to locate. No fixed 
pattern of entrenchment for guns and them detachments has 
been observed. A shallow trench about 4 feet square and 
1 foot deep with the earth thrown up in froXit to a height of 
about 9 inches has been the usual pattern. 

Range finders were not used. A range finder of French 
design and make is said to emxfloyed occasionally, but it was 
not seen or used during the manoeuvres. 

Engineers. — Engineers were chiefly employed in assisting 
ill the preparation of positions for defence, constructing and 
repairing roads, and laying lines of telephone. A few were 
sometimes detailed to accompany infantry in the attack when 
it was assumed that the enemy had constructed ohstacles. 

An officer with an orderly invariably aecompanied general 
officers commanding divisions and biugades, and commanders 
of mixed forces, and he was frequently ordered to carry out 
reconnaissance of positions and assist artillery commanders in 
the selection of artillery positions. 

WirelesB Telograpliy ' and ' ' Balloons —The ' 'former 

was no.trtised. , , ^ 

One balloon of the pattern described in '' The Hjp.dbook of 
the Japanese Army ’’ was emplo^^ed. It was considered neutral 
and was rlirougbout the manceuvres at the disposal of the 
Director of "MancBuvres, who by its means issued signals, such 
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as “ Commeiice oi^erations/^^V fast for orders '’ and 

Operations conclnded.” • • 

lledical Service. — There were no organized field medical* 
nliits on Biaiioeuvres, though their existence was assumed. J 

Great attention was paid to sanitation and lij^gien^. 
Dysentery was prevalent at some places, in eonsequence of 
which orders were issued that no vegetables and drinjj; were to 
iDe bought, while bedding supplied by inhabit^its in billets 
wa^iiot t<^be used. • * * 

Medical officers ’ invariably reported to regimental and 
battalion commanders on the state of health of every place in 
which troops were billetM. 

Every house was carefully inspected and cleaned, urinals 
cleansed and Si^infected before the arrival of the troops, all 
water boiled before use, and any house in which there had been 
an infectious disease given a distinguishing mark. 

Transport.— Second line transport w’-as all civilian, the horles 
of transport battalions being all utilized for 1st line trtosport 
and as chargers for mounted officers of the reserve regiments. 

By law, transport can be requisitioned, but in practice this 
is seldom resorted to. 

The cost of hire for a man, horse and vehicle (four- 
wheeled) was 2 yen {2s. Id) per diem. Before hiring, the 
valuse of every horse was settled, and in case of permanent 
disablement this amount was paid as compensation. 

Cast horses were not replaced unless necessary, in which 
case fresh horses were hired in the immediate locality. Two 
officers only of the transport corps were detailed for duty with 
tlie 2nd line transport. 

First line transport of an infantry battalion consisted of 
4 pack horses. Two carried entrenching tools, one hospital 
panniers, and one stretchers, all being led by men furnished by 
a transport battalion. 

These horses were well up to their work, and 1st line 
traiivsport was good ; 2nd line transport however proved 
unsatisfactory. The horses were too light for the work, 
wagons were overloaded, and breakdowns consequently frequent. 

Civilians employed with this transport -worked hard, and 
there were no cases of insuhordination or infringement of 
regulations on their part. 

COIS-CLUSIOM. 

The ^nost striking characteristic of' the Japanese Aimy is 
that officers and men are one and ail imbued with the idea that 
in peace m"^ncmivres as in -war, they have only to be launched 
1 0 the attack to be victorious. 
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A spirit of aggressioii|) and determination to win kas shown 
itself on OA’-ery occasion and indicates the continued presence 
of that well-iiigli irresistible drivings power wMck has brought 
such success in the past. 

h. There has been much hardship during the manoeuvres, 
<»and the powers of endurance of all ranks have been severely- 
tested. Officers and men have stood the test in a manner 
which fxcited the admiration of all onlookers, and shows 
clearly that ^he moral of the Army has in no way deteriorated 
from Its high standard. e ^ r 
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The manoeuvres in the St. Petersburg Military District took 
place :ftom the 22nd to the 25th August in the Irea of cqjrntry 

immedialiply to the south-west and to the west of Gatchiila. 

* 

STB.E]SrGTH AWD COmPOSITIOlT OP THE OFPOSZHG 
• POHCES. 

_ Bed Force. 

Conimander.—Lieut.-General Nikitin.* 

Chief of Staff. — Major-G-eneral Lovtsov. 

Combined Division (Lienf.-General Lesh). — Three Guard 
Rifle battalions and 50th Reserve Infantry brigade. ' 

22nd Division (Lieut.-General Olokhov). 

24th Division (Lieut. “General Shvank). 

Brigade from the 3rd Guard Division from Warsaw (Major- 
General Resin). 

1st Guard Cavalry Division (Lieut-General Krusenshtern). 

Total. — 51 battalions, 25 squadrons, 12 field batteries, 2 
^hoi^e batteries, cable section of a telegraph company. Appimi- 
mate strength in -Abe ranks 17,000 men. 

Blue Force, 

Commander. — Lieut.-General Danilov. 

Chief of Staff.— Major-General Morits. 

1st Guard Division (Lieut.-General Mrozovski). 

2nd Guard Division (Lieut.-General Mikhnevich). 

2nd Guard Cavalry Dhusion (Lieut.-General Bezobrazov). 

Total. — 32 battalions, 30 squadrons, 6 field batteries, 2 
horse batteries, cable section of a telegraph company. Approxi- 
mate strength in the ranks 12,000 men. 

COXTHTTRY. 

The country is generally level and so extensively covered 
with forest that the whole operations practically resulted in 
wood fighting. On the first day only was any considerable 
force of infantry seen to advance over open ground. The 
occasional intervening spaces between the woods were largely 
covered Avith standing crops and no extended view was obt^in- 
• able from any point. Owing to the marshy ground, fire woods 
were geSerally not passable for artillery ; the cavalry could only 
penetrate ^lem with difficulty, and even the inlantry were 
frequently knee-deep in bog. The ehaussees were the only 
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roads suitable for transport. The difficult country naturally 
impeded tbe combined action of the three arms and also 
made it impossible ,for spectators to ^see anything more than 
%mall isolated combats. The work of the cavahy could ncfi; be 
observed, nor the combination of any number of guns. Sufficient 
* o»ly could be seen to establish the fact that the principles of 
training as sketched in last year’s report are adhered to. 

* mTORB OP THE OPEBATIOHS, r 

■ '€■- 

Accbrding to the general idea, the Eed invaders are^upposed 
to have landed two corps in Finla'nd. Another Red corps (the 
22nd and Combined Divisions under General Nikitin) has landed 
near Narva, on the southern coast of the Gulf of Finland, and is 
advancing on St. Petersburg to draw a portion of the Blue 
defenders south. • X . f 

Tlie mam soiitlierii Red army, after operations in tlie Vilna 
district, is supposed to he advancing along the Warsaw-St. 
Petersburg line of railway and to have sent a strong detachment 
(tlie 24th division and the Combined Guard Brigade under 
Genl. ^ivank) to help the troops from Narva. 

The Blue defenders, to whom the defence of the capital is 
entrusted, are operating against the hostile troops in Finland, 

^ hut have sent the Guard Corps to act vigorously against the 
groups of the enemy that are south of the Gulf until the 
operations to the north of the Gulf can be completed. 

On the first day of operations, the. two Red cletaclnnents,. 
under Generals Shvank and Nikitin, movod respectively N. 
and E., thus diminishing the distance which separated them. 
General Slivank occupied a somewhat extended position across 
the Warsaw climissee, where he was attacked on the 23rd hy 
Blue. 

The latter advanced from Gatchina in two columns, each 
of the strength of a division, covering the advance hy a recon- 
naissance in force Pf 4 battalions from each column. General 
Shvank was forced to retire, but learning on the 24th that 
General Nikitin’s tx'oops had covered another 15 miles eastward, 
he advanced again on that daj^. 

Blue advanced simultaneously, this time in four columns, 
covering a front of 8 miles. Owing to the nature of the forest 
country and to incorrect information, the two flank columns 
arrived too late in rear of Red to take part in the day’s fighting, 
during which Red drove hack the two centre Blue columns, 
.and regained the ground previously lost. To represent the 
losses incurred hy Blue, one of its brigades was transferred to 
Red. General Shvank thereupon made a flank march west, and 
joined hands with General Nikitin 17 miles S.W. of Gatchina. 

An indecisive cavalry action took place on the 25th. On^ 
ihe 26th, Blue was informed that he was being reinfeced by a 
division (imaginary) from St Petersburg, but tliagrinanoeuvres 
were suspended before the opposing forces again engaged. 
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METHOB'. OP COHBBCa^IWCI- MAMCEWRES. 

Tlie metliod of conducting the manoeuvres was similar to 
that employed last year. The manceuvi^^^ were to have been 
continuous for five days, with the exception of an occasional 
stand-fast to enable the umpires to communicate their decis^ns. 
However, on the evening of the 23rd, as the troops had been 
marching and fighting the whole day and as their positions 
had b^ome extremely complicated in the marshy forest, whei^e 
it^vould^have been difficult to bivouac, the Emperor 03?d^red a 
cessation of hostilities till 7 ann. on the 24th. As has been seen, 
the operations actually ceased at the end of the fourth day. 

The task given to tiie Blue commander was an exceedingly 
difficult one, and the system of reinforcing him by additional 
tinops to thoic awarded ^ h^ in the first instance had to be 
resorted to. somewhat impaii^e^ the interest in the 

tactical problem, and the nature of the country rendered the 
manoeuvres in other respect^ singularly uninteresting for the * 
spectator. 

TJie partial participation of reservists in these magioeuvres 
had been intended, and this would have been a matter of 
special interest, owing to the fact that reservists have not been 
called out since the war. Unfortunate^, the order had to 
be countermanded in the St. Petersburg district for fear oP 
spreading the cholera. 

REMARKS, 

Staff.— The following points in the higher leading deserve 
notice : — 

(1) General Danilov’s reconnaissance in force with 8 

battalions on the first day would have been costly. 

It was quite distinct from his attack, and therefore 
his troops, which eventually formed his frontal or 
holding attack, had to recross the same ground, 
again incurring heavy losses. 

(2) If the original front taken up on the first da3"by General 

Shvank may be granted to be slightly over-extended 
for his force, that eventually adopted was decidedly 
too narrow and rendered it easy for the enemy to 
envelop his flanks. Similarly, the restricted front on 
■which he advanced on the second day again enabled 
a very considerable portion of the enemy to pass his 
flank unseen. 

(3) General Danilov’s bold method of sending strong detach- 

inents round the enemy’s flanks was a contrast to 
what was observed last year, when no atteijipt tottum 
^ or entirely envelop a flank was made, but it must 
be remembered that in last j^ears scheme General 
"^Danilov was on the defensive. It is a question 
whether these detachments were not overdone on 
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the second day^ii a country where intercomniimi- 
f cation was so difficdlt. Certainly, for the entire day 

'12 out of his 32 battalions were beyond^ his control, 
and during that period heVas numerically wedcer 
than the enemy at the point of contact. , 

In order to concentrate his force, General Nikitin left 
the diaussee and plunged his corps into the forest 
^in a inarch due east. This rendered his progress 
extrtoely slow and ‘ favoured the Blue commander 
^ ^ whose aim was to « gain time. If he could h^ve 
considered that General Shvank with his 3 brigacles 
was sufficiently strong to avoid a decisive defeat 
by General Danilov’s 4 brigades and had advanced 
rapidly with his entire corps by the main road on the 
capital, he would have renderecl the Blu^ commander’s 
task still npre difficult. As it was,^ie did not get 
his corps into touch with the enemy until the fourth 
day, which seems tfiider any circumstances un- 
accountably slow. 

InfS/iitry, — Discipline was good, and the men remained fit 
and fresh throughout the manoeuvres. The advance made in 
the training of the smaller units down to groups has been coin- 
r mented on in last year’s report, and this year it was confirmed 
by the troops maintaining good dii^ection and touch whilst 
continually working tlirou^i extensive woods. The practice of 
invariably extending to about 3 paces when there was a chaiice^ 
of coming under fire, of advancingby rushes of from 40 to 
50 yards with small units and frequently man by man, and of 
concealing the troops as much as possible, was adhered to. Fire 
in the attack is not carried out whilst the attackers are in move- 
ment. In the attack it is permitted to open fire at 2,000 paces 
distance. It is held that &e during the advance helps to keep 
the men’s attention occupied and thus to render them steadier. 
The use of rapid fire was not observed. Volley firing was still, 
but only very occasional^, employed. 

The Maxim guns of the infantry were not massed or used 
for covering fire, but worked with their regiments and were 
advanced as close up to the firing line as was possible. Large 
rattles were used to indicate their fire, but these could not be 
heard at any distance. The use of entrenchments for machine 
guns was not observed, but they are provided for in the regu- 
lations, and non-commissioned officers are instructed therein. 
Distances are generally estimated by eye, but the “ Souchier ” 
telemeter is also supplied. 

Cavalry*.— The opposing cavalry divisions were employed 
soniewhat further afield from the other arms and more inde- r 
pendently than was the case last year. In the mount ec^ cavalry 
fight on the^second day the scj[uadrons traversed sqine difficult 
ground in a^ creditable manner. , As the fight was declared 
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indeeisive, the opposing divisions mp?e or less cancelled one 
another, and their further effect on the tactics of the other arm^ 
was without interest ^ 

The question of machiife guns with the cavalry is not finally 
d^ided. The Rexer guns now in possession are to be retained,'^ 
but the Maxim is to be the principal machine gun. It is not^ 
yet determined whether the Maxim detachments are to be trained 
and employed regimentally or divisionally, and, whilst ^le guns 
now in possession are deemed sufficient for peace '•training, the 
iiew^guns for the detachments ar^ for the time being kcpi in 
store. Th^re is little doubt that the low-wheeled truck alluded 
to in last year’s report will be adopted for their carriage. 
Though the Russian cavalry are constantly employed dis- 
mounted, no systematic attack of a position by dismounted 
men, such as is^contemplated in the new "German regulations, 
is practised. ^ ^ 

Artillery, — During these n^^anoeuvres no instance of artil- 
lery firing over sights was observed. It is claimed that tli^ 
artillery can now make better practice from concealed than 
from open positions. It is also claimed that moving tS-rgets 
can be successfully engaged from wholly concealed positions. 
One is led to the conclusion that the Russian artillery will 
invariably employ, whenever possible, concealed positions 
except in the close support of the final assault or when horse 
artillery are engaging hostile cavalry. 

If edieal Services. — one-horsed two-wheeled ambulance 
wagon was under trial. It will accommodate 2 men lying down 
or 8 men sitting. The shape of the body resembles that of a 
four-wheeled am^ilance, but is smaller and lighter. Its adoption 
is not decided on, but in any event it is not proposed for use in 
Western European warfare where good roads are available. 

Tolephones. — In the St. Petersburg District the scale for 
telephone equipment is as follows : — For staffs of infantry corps 
or divisions, 10 miles of wire (15 dnims), one instrument for 
central station and 6 for other stations, a box of reserve parts, 
and 5 metal props. For each infantry regiment and rifle regi- 
ment or battalion, 5*3 miles of wire (8 drums), and stores as 
above. For telephones with artillery, see Manoeuvre Report, 
1907. 

Cyclists. — The cyclists (8 per regiment) were formed into 
cycle companies for reconnaissance. In spite of the bad Russian 
roads, officers claimed that they could thus perform useful 
work. 
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*■ The maiiceuvres of the 5th and 6th Divisions took place in 
Norrlancl between the 21st and 25th September, and are the 
first tha# have been held so far to the north of Sweden. 

^ ' c ■ ' 

AmB COMPOSITION* OP THE OPPOSING* , 
FORCES. 

Red Force, 

» 

6tli Division (Major-General Wikander). 
lltli Infantry Brigade. 12tli Infatiitry Brigade. 


23rd Jamtlands Fait] agar Regi-^ IQtlr Norkottens Regiment 
^ nieiit (3 battalions). (3 battalions). 

28tli # Yasternorrlands Regi- 20tli Vasterbottens Regiment 
men t (3 battalions). (3 battalions). 

Cavalry. 

8tli Noniands Dragoons (3 squadrons). 

Artillery. 


9tli Position Artillery Regi- 4th Noniands Aiiillery Regiment, 
meni (1 battery of 6 — 1st “Dmsioii ” (3 batteries of 

machine guns). 4 guns) ; Ilncl ‘^Division” (3 

batteries of 4 guns). 

Engineers. 

2 bridging comj)anies. 1 field company. 

Amounting to a force of about 8,000 men. 

Blue Force, 

5tli Division (Major-General von Platen). 

Infantry. 


22iid Yarmlands 14th Halsinge 13th Dal Regi- 

Reginient (3 Regiment (3 ment (3 bat- 

battalions). battalions). talionsj. 

Cavalrj^ 


2nd Life Dragoons (2 squadrons).''" 
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Artillery. ® ^ 


9tli Position Artillery Regiment ^ 5 Upplanck Artillery Regiiiieiit 
(1 battery of 6 macliine (4 batteries of 4 guns). 
/guns). 

Engineers. ' ^ 

1 balloon company. 1 bridging company. 1 |eld efompany, 

4^oiii^ting to a force of about Q,000 men. 

COITHTRY. 

The country consist^ mainly of forest, with patches of 
cultivated land. The forest country is intersected by bogs and 
streams and is^impassable by cavalry, except for small patrols 
which might follDw the forest patns. The hills rise to about 
1,000 feet above the rivers, and the conn try ,Vhere not cultivated, 
is undulating and broken up bj^mall woods and streams. The 
fields are bounded by wooden railings which, though easily 
destroyed, are sufficient, as a rule, to confine cavalry and ai^tillery 
to the roads. The ground in the forest is very rough owing to 
rocks, stumps of trees, and swamps. 

The general effect of the country on the manoeuvres is shown 
by the fact that after 3|- days of fighting the Blue, which was 
the weaker and defending side, had only been driven back a 
distance of about If miles. 

** The Angerman Elf,*'*'* north of its junction with the Fax 
Elf, is a formidable obstacle, being more than 100 yards 
wide and having a current of about If miles per hour. The 
Fax Elf is less fcmiiiidable, being only about 75 yards across, and 
with a current, in places, of not more than 2 to 3 miles an 
hour. 

ITATURE or THE OPERATIONS. 

The general idea governing the manoeuvres was that a 
Northern Power was attacking a Southern Power whose 
northern boundary was the Angerman Elf. The Northern 
Power had divided its forces, a portion being supposed to have 
landed on the Baltic coast near Simdsvall (south-east of the 
inanceuvre area). 

The Red force represented a detachment of the Northern 
Power, advancing in a south-westerly direction in order to 
co-operate with the force landed near SundsvaU in attacking 
Ostersund (south-west of the manoeuvre area). 

The Blue represented a force, detached from the main 
soiitliern, army, whose mission was to delay the Red on The 
Angerman Elf and thus to prevent the junction of the ti^o 
ilortliern forces. , . 

The rhanoeiivres were practically confined to the open 
ground roiin^Langsele and on the other side of the liver south 


^ Elf = river. 
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'§ii(i ■ soiitli-east of that ^j)l!ace. The general nature of the 
■operations was similar each day. Red took up a i)ositioii 
. facing apj)roxiinatMy west-nortli-we^t, with both flanks lasting 
\ii forest. Blue attacked weakly in front across the open 
^fbinid, and in greater strength on the flanks by iiiakiiig a 
tiiriiiiig movement through the forest. Red replied by making 
coiiiiter attacks, also through the forest. Blue fought with a 
river ranniirg through his front and hci^d the advai^iage of a 
briif^ behind him, which enabled him to transfer his forces 
from one bank to the other. ,Red was on seveiv^l occasions 
niiich delaj^ed in making his attack by finding that Blue had 
altered the disposition of his forces dij-ring the night. Red had 
then to transfer his troops from one hank to the other, either by 
niarching them several miles to the rear aii^ crossing by a 
pontoon bridge w^hich he had had constrifcted, or else by 
making rafts and utilizing such boats as be could find on the 
spot. ® 

® There were no night attacks, thongh the operations were 
contii^uons throughout the manoeuvre period. The fogs which 
occurred each night and did not clear away until about 11 a.m. 
next morning probably accounted for this. Another effect of the 
fogs was that the attacking troops frequently found, when the 
• fog lifted, that they were only a few yards from their opponents. 

Umpiring. — The umpiring appeared to he well done. 
Umpires were always on the spot when required, and their 
decisions were never questioned. There wei^ 38 umpires, which 
seems a large number in proportion to the troops engaged, viz., 
14,000. The necessity for a largestaff of umpires was prol3ably 
due to the difficulty of umpiring in forest couiffcry. 

REMABKS. 

Infantry. — The infantry are formed of excellent material 
and, like all Swedish soldiers, take their profession very 
seriously. They maintained silence, as a rule, both on the 
3iiarch and when formed up, but they appeared quite cheerful 
and interested in all that was taking place. The inarch 
discipline was excellent, and there was no straggling. Each 
man carried a knaiisack, spade, portion of a tent, and a cloak 
on his back, making a weight of 18 kgs. (39*6 Ihs,). With his 
rifle and 100 rounds of ammunition an infantry soldier would 
carry altogether 26 kgs. (57 lbs.). For the inanoeuvres the 
companies were about 100 strong and were made up, almost 
entirely, of men who had been called up for their second and 

Forty ineii of the Landstorm took part in the manoeuvres as 
■\fl)liintpers. They were kept together as one company and 
presented rather a motley aqopearance, as the State only pro Andes 
them with coats, hats and equipment: The Iviiig addressed 
them and commended them for their zeal An attending 
v: ,/ :imncBuvres^ 
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Iiifantiy were never extended* ai more tliaii 1 to 2 paces 
interval either in attack or defence. The contimial numelrin^ 
through the forest possibly conttibuted towards close formations, 
as it* was necessary to avoid extension in order to inaintai.]^ 
cMrection. Ba^mnets were fixed when marching tlirongli forest, 
and, if an enemy was enconntered, the troops cliarged iinine^ 
diately. Direction was kept by compass, and the rate of 
marching was very fast. . ’ ^ ' # 

The hieii used th^ir spades continually, but did not consjruct 
elaborate intrenchinents. In defending a position they h^-tified 
the forward slopes; the usu^l types of eiitreiicliinent being 
either trenches about 2 feet wide and 2 feet deep, or else 
shelters for single men •lying down, about 6 inches deep with 
a parapet about 1 foot, high. During the attack the infantry 
occasionally e]Str|nched whilst lying down. 

Independent firing was the rule: Officers did not move up 
and down their companies dujjng the attack nor did they use 
their whistles. There was little control of fire, and the men 
seemed careless about setting their sights, though ordoi's on tTie 
subject were occasionally passed down the ranks by tlie dlficers. 

Both in attack and defence the infantry were foiined in two 
lines only, viz., a firing line and a reserve. The firing line 
was, however, often subdivided into 2 or 3 lines wliich followed 
one another at intervals of 50 to 100 yards. There was never 
any attempt at building up a firing line before delivering the 
assault. The infantry usually.' advanced by sections in short 
rushes of about 5§ yards. 

.During the attack the rear lines fired over the .head of those 
ill front, even when advancing over level ground. 

The : infantry rifle has a .fixed sight up to 300 yards. ; With 
blank' ainmuiiitioii , it fires a. wooden.- bullet 'which' is supposed 
tO' break\up at the muzzle. '.'It ' does- not always .do so,, however, 
.and on . one occasion a man was 'wounded in the leg at a fe’w 
yards range by one of these bullets. 

. Occasionally the smoke ■ of rifles 'and guns was very, visible. 
This may have been due - to atmospheric coiiditio.iis ; Swedish 
officers said that it only occurred when the rifle or giiii ^vas 
cold.' 

The infantry was seen at its. best when crossing a river. 
'Many of the men were expert ' woodmen and . quickly collected 
logs floating down the stream. With these they made rafts, 
soinetiines even tying the logs together with tbe straps 
belonging to their equipment. The rafts, when cum [)l(aed, 
were poled across the river. Nothing of the nature of a living 
bridge was seen in use. ■ ■ ra. ■ 

• Gavalry. — There were only 3 squadrons of cavalry on the 
Red side*and 2 squadrons with the Blue. The strength of a 
squadron was 125 men. As already mentioned, the oountry was 
not ill any way adapted to cavalry action. • 
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The horses appearecf ^dmirahly trained, and the men rode 
well. The cavaky is accnslomed to make great use of dis- 
iiioiinted action, yiie men woio armed with a sword and a 
^laiiser carbine which was carriecf slung across the "“back, 
^ach man carried 50 rounds of ammunition, and each squadron 
Jiad a pack-horse which carried 2,560 additional rounds. (Total 
about 20 rounds per carbine.) 

The ^saddle has capacious wallets and wooden panels covered 
with thick nlfirinah, and rests on a substantial blanket.^ 

T%ere ■was a light bridging section with the Bl^ue cavaliy, 
but no bridge was built. The* Red cavalry had no bridging 
section, but on one occasion a squadron crossed the Angerinan 
Elf, the men making the passage, Avkh their saddlery, in boats 
and the horses swimming alongside. 

Artillery. — No horse artillery or howiteer batteries took 
part in the manoemues. All the field artillery were armed 
with the Krupp 7-c.m. gun. batteries w^ere made up for the 
manoeuvres to 4 gims and 6 wagons. 

A^goniometric sight was used, the base-plate of ■which is 
''mounted on an arc sight and not on the shield. The latter 
consequently interferes with the view to the front ; it is, there- 
fore, hinged about 6 inches from the top so that it can be lowered 
when using the goniometric sight. 

Aiming posts are not carried. The director and the 
goniometric sight both have their base plates graduated to 6|:, 
but the reason for this could not be ascertained. The dfrector 
has projecting arms so that it can be used behind cover. It has 
also prismatic binoculars with graticuled object glasses.*" 

Indirect fire was usually employed, bift batteries were 
careless in availing themselves of cover, guns being frequently 
placed in positions wdiere the flash betrajmd their whereabouts. 
This was j)articularly noticeable when they occupied the forward 
edges of ■woods, as they frequently did. Entrenchments were 
rarely constructed ; the only ones observed were most elaborate, 
planks were placed under the gun -wheels, and a trench was dug 
for the spade, the rear of the trench being revetted with large 
stones ; this did not appear a very practical expedient, and it 
seems probable that these emplacements rvere only made for 
show. In the above case the guns were only 5 or 6 yards apart, 
and it was noticeable throughout the manoeuvres that guns were 
frequently in action at half interval. On several occasions 
artillery came into action on roads, and in such cases the 
precaution wns taken of breaking the hard outlines of the 
shields with boughs of trees. 

^ Batteries were occasionally brought up to within 800 yards 
of an efiemy’s position in support of an infantry attack. 


The irstrumeat is apparently the same as the “ scissUr telescope ” in 
use ill the field aitillery.— -(General Staff.) 
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Sometimes artillery came into acJiSn ■without either wagons 
or linihers being left in the firing battery, in such cases "4 ar 
5 baskets, each containing 4 romids, were pkced alongside each 

S™-* . . * * . ' . 

, The country in which the niaiioeuvres were held was ilr- 
snited for artillery. It was difficult to find positions for th^^ 
number of guns available. Batteries were usually employed 
singly and not in brigades. ^ 

Eack battery cariied 2 kilometres (2,187 yard^ of telephone 
wire, each artillery divisional and i;egimental commander Mving 
the same amount. • 

No regular method was employed for maintaining touch 
between attacking infantry and the artillery supporting them ; 
the artillery telephones were not used for this purpose. 

The artillS»y indicated the nature of the target fired on by 
coloured screens'^ viz. : — -Red for infantr]^, white for artillery, 
yellow^ for cavalry. Batteries were also experimenting with a 
mirror wdiich they flashed at •ihe troops at which they were 
firing. * 

The artillery has evidently a great idea of its own powders. 
As an instance, one morning there wus a tliick fog wdiieh only 
admitted of a view for about 200 yards. Some troops of the 
Red force crossed the Fax Elf on a raft and took up a position 
to cover the crossing of the remainder of their regiment, also 
by means of rafts. The crossing was judged to be impossible 
owing to the fire of a Blue battery about 1,600 yards distant. 
l'his’*battery had ^n observer near tlie crossing point, connected 
with the guns by a telephone, the direction being ol)tained by 
laying on a compass bearing. This wmnld have heeii difficult 
in practice, the^R.F. of the onlv maiDS available being 1 to 
100,000. 

The artillery draught horses wmre all hired. They did not 
move out of a walk, but appeared to be as mobile as wus 
necessary for field artillery in such country. They w^ere small 
but -wiry and looked in good condition. The riding horses 
belonged to the permanent establishment of batteries. 

MacMne-Gim Batteries, — These w-ere formed from the 
Position Artillery Regiment. They consisted of six gimuvagons 
and six ammunition-wmgoiis, each drawn by a pair of liorses. 
The gull is a Hotchkiss mounted on a tripod and fires the 
same arnimmition as the Mauser rifle. When travelling the 
gun and its tripod lie on the top of a wugoii; wdien going into 
action they are carried by two men of the detacliinent. 

Althougli organized as a battery, the machine guns w^ere not 
as a rule iised as such, but w^ere detached singly or in pairs to 
«any units or localities where they could be of use. Occfisionaily 
the six guns w’^ere brought into action in one line, but there 
did not appear much object in doing this, as eaeh^ gun fired 
independently, and there was no system of fire control. The 
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macliine guns -would liav^ been more effective and less vuliier- 
able liad they heen iiiore disjj^rsed. 

The ahoA^e organization for the machine-guns was experi- 
mental and did not 'appear entirely tcf meet Avith the appiwval 
o%the S-wedish General Staff. ^ 

% "^felegraplis and Telephones. — No AAdreless telegraph Avas 
ill use, nor aauis there signalling either Avith flags or heliograph, 
but mucli^use aa^is made by the engineer telegraph company of 
•field telephone? and telegraphs. The engmeers used i^ot only 
their '^S^wn AAores but those of the district, as long |is it was 
judged liA^ the umpires that the 'latter Avere unbroken, or that 
time had elapsed during AAdiich they might be repaired. 

Cyclists. — Messages AAmre usually carried by cyclists or 
mounted orderlies, and. for this purpose 8 cyclists j^id 8 mounted 
orderlies Aimre attached to each regiment of infantry. Cyclists 
AA^ere not used for othm purposes than as orderlies. There AA-ere 
no motor cycles, and motor cars were only used by the directing 
staff. 

Balloons. — There Avas a captive balloon Avith tlie Blue side ; 
it AA^as chiefly for the use of the directing staff. 

Clotliing. — The troops are gradually taking the iicaat^ blue- 
grey clothing into AA^ear, and many of them had either coats or 
trousei’s of this colour. In the last report on SAvedish manceuvres 
this colour is spoken of as being AAmll adapted to the country 
on account of its similarity to the granite rocks. This year if 
Avas not a great success, as it is more Ausfble than tlie old 
uniform against a background of dark trees. 

Transport.— There aaus a great Amiety of ti%n sport AA^agons, 
all of Avhich AA^ere of a very light nature and Avere draAvn by 
either 1 or 2 small horses. 

An experimental meat AAmgon Avas seen in use. One such 
AAUgon belongs to each battalion and forms part of the 1st line 
transport. It carries the next day’s supply of meat for the 
battalion, 4 company cooking pots, 4 mincing machines and 
implements for cutting up the meat. The inside of the wagon 
is lined wdth tin or gaNanized iron, the hack lets doAvn and 
forms a table, and the top of the AA^agoii has a steel frameAAurk 
AAu til meat hooks. This jduUs out so that the meat hangs OA^er 
the table and clear of the Avagon . 

A small-arm ammunition wagon containing 17,920 rounds 
AAUs also seen. There wms one such wagon for eacli battalion 
Avith the 1st line transport. 

All experiniental form of transport Avas employed on some 
occasions, AAdien manoeuvring in the forest, by taking horses out 
oF transport AAmgons and utilizing them temporarily as packr 
horses. The packs AA^ere carried in rope nets, AA^hich aaOiu sliiiig 
over the saddles and loaded with such blankets, proAdsions or 
ammunition as the troops Avere likely to reciuire. 
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The transport wagons, even those ci£ military pattern, were 
to a large extent driven by civilian drivers. 

Medical— There was §.n experimental njotor anAiilance in 
use. It was of 16 horse-power, and fitted with four stretchers,^ 
twt) ahove and two below. These stretchers had wheels at one' 
end which fitted on to rails in the wagon and enabled tJiemto# 
be easily run in and out. 

CasmSilties. — Cai^ialties were practised only ki the"^ case of 
groups of men ; these groups were temporarily put op^ of 
action, and^the fact w'as indicated "By sticking a screen into the 
ground in front of them.. 

Range-finders were upt used either by the artillery or 
infantry. 

Bridging.— ’^le bridging done by the engineers appeared 
to be excellent. It was stated that they^ took two hours to 
bridge the Angerman Elf where^it was 120 yards wide, 30 feet 
deep ill the centre, with a current of 4|- miles an hour. This 
bridge was made passable for vehicles. They also eonstriieteil 
a smaller bridge about 3 feet wide, partly of pontooiil^ and 
partly of local boats and timber, over the Fax Elf where it 
was about 75 yards wide. This bridge was snfiiciently stable 
for horses to be led across. 

Tents.— Troo|)s were never billeted, but when allowed to rest 
they did so in great comfort, thanks to the Piedmont pattern 
tents, "‘of which evej}’’ man carried a section. These tents, wliich 
have been described in former reports on Swedish inaiunin'res, 
usually accommodate 4 men. During these iiiaiKBiivres the 
men preferred, pfobably on account of the cold, to make tliein 
into larger tents suitable for 24 to 30 men. The toj) of t.li.e 
tent “was open, and a wire cage in which a wood fire was kept 
burniBg all night was hung about 3 feet off the ground liy 
chains from the top of the poles. It appeared douhtful if 
these tents would he sufficiently stable for use in a windy 
country. 

As in former years, no alcohol was allowed either to officers 
or inen. This rule was observed by the King and by the 
Directing Staff, as well as hy the troops engaged. 
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The manoeuvres of the II. Ordu® took place in the neighbour- 
hood of i;\.dri|iiople on the 1st, 2nd and 3rd of November, the 
troog^ engaged consisting of two composite divisions. * 

STBSTOTH ANB COmPOSlTlOJr OP TEE OPPOSING 

POECES. 

r 

Western {or KJiahi) Force, 

Coiimiander— Liwa (Major-General) Slievket^l^rgoiit Paslia. 
Tills force consisted of — 

12 battalions, 

6 squadrons, 

6 four-giiii Q.F. field batteries, 

2 niacliine-gmi companies, 

1 company engineers (bridging), 

1 sanitary company, 

1 telegrapli detachment, 

organized in two infantry brigades and one cavalry brigade. 

With these co-operated a detachment consisting of two 
battalions (marked), one squadron (effective), and one battery 
marked by two guns. 


Eastern (or Blue Force,) ^ 

Commander — Liwa (Major-General) Hakki Pasha. 

This force consisted of — 

12 battalions, 

5 squadrons (3 effective and 2 marked), 

9 four-gun Q.F. field batteries, 

3 machine-gun companies, 

1 company engineers, 

1 sanitary companj", 

1 telegraph detachment, 

organized in two infantry brigades, with a composite cavalry 
regiment consisting of 2 squadrons (effective), 2 squadrons 
(marked) and a squadron of cadets from the military school 
at Pancaldi. 

' ' The approximate .strength ■ of the .whole force (both .sides) 
was 12,500 men, the Western force being actually the stronger 
of^ the two by some 500 men. 

The '"^strength of battalions averaged 360 men— squadrons^' 
perhaps 60, and artillery 75 per battery. 


Ai*my District. — ^(Greneral Staff,) 
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Tlie tiieatre of operations, wM5i emtoaced both banks yf 
tbe Tim dja, some 25 kilometi;es nortli-east of Aclriaiiople, is 
absolutely unenclosed, with gentle undulatiSiis, affording oppor- 
tjinities for skilful troop leading. All arms could inoYe free^^ 
except Yvbere obstructed by the waters of the Timdja. ^ 
The soil is loam with sand, and the direction of the valleys 
north to south, the general dip of the country trending some- 
what toifards the w^t. • * 


WATUBE OF THE OFBBATIOHS, 

The general situatioli stated that the frontier between the 
hostile powe:^ was that actually existing between Turkey and 
Bulgaria, and ih|t on the morning of October 31st the x>rincipal 
. Western force had crossed the frontier* to the south of tlie 
Maritza, driving weak detacl:^nents of the enemy across the 
line Ohermen and Karabagh. 

The main body of the Eastern Army had not finished 
concentration at Deinotika, ** 

The Fortress of Adrianople was supjiosed to be unarmed on 
the east and north-east. 

The task of the Western force -was to cross the Tundja, ^ 
disturb the concentration of the Eastern force, and cut tbe 
communications between Adrianople and the east. To this 
end At was concentrated at Skudere (Iskudar) with cavalry at 
Vozgach, expecting to co-operate with a detachment moving 
southwards from Biyiik Boyalik. 

The intenticj^i of the actual fighting division of the eastern 
force, which on the morning of November 1st was concentrated 
at Karadeli, with cavalry at Gechkenlia, was to protect tlie 
north-eastern front of the Fortress of Adiianople and if possible 
prevent the iiorth-W'estern front being masked, while keeping 
oj)eii the communications with Constantinople and Eodosto. 


METHOD OF CONDIJOTIHO THE MAMffilJYBES. 

The original scheme for these manamvres liad been devised 
by Marshal Abdullah Pasha, commander of the II. Ordn, and 
embraced operations between the garrisons of Adrianople 
and Kirk Kilisse, involving the capture of the latter fortress ; 
dVon d. Goltz Pasha, however, completely altered the sclitnue 
to one which, owing to the nature of the coiintry, ■would give 
greater experience to the troops, and wFicli possessed the 
additional advantage of practically familiarizing officers and 
^ineii with operations which may some day have to be i%-eiiacted 
in actiiahwar. , 

The ope^tions were conducted by Yon der Geltz Pasiia, 
with Pertev^ev as his Chief Staff Officer. 
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Malimoud Slievket, idDcJnllah and Nazim Paslias also 
assisted. ' 

The oi^posiiig generals were^ iiominally given a freehand^ 
except as regarded the hour at Yvhich^ manoeuvres iniglit ooin- 
nS3nce on each day, hut it became evident that the moA^^eiiieiits 
wem to a large extent pre-arranged, owing possibly to a mis- 
trust of the efficiency of the supply arrangements. 

A conference was only held at the conclusion of the 
manceuvres, and to this the military attache^ were not iipdted. 

U'^pires.— An Umpire Staff was detailed, but wms generally 
conspicuous by its absence. ' 

The general good sense, however, of the regimental officers 
served to minimise impossible situation^. 

Distinguisliing Marks. — The military attaches wore 
white bands on the le|t arm with a red num ber^cliereon, a corre- 
sponding hand and number being -worii b,y eacli cavalry orderly 
attacliecl to a military attache, •^here wms thus no difficulty 
abeut finding horses. 

Ma^'ked Enemy. — Flags rejoresented companies, batteries 
and squadrons. Red, yellow and wdiite in the three cases 
respectively. 

Maps. — Appeared to ];)e little used, but this was explained 
by the stateinent that the country was so thoroughly well known. 
Notwithstanding this explanation, it is douhtful whether in tlie^ 
Turkish Army the science of map reading Jias yet emerged 
from a state of infancy. 


REMARKS. 

Staff. — Arran gements, generally speaking, were good. 
Orders were issued early and were concisel}- and cleAurly framed. 
No confusion was anywhere noticeable. 

Infantry. — The appearance and performances of this arm 
were highly creditable considering that nearly 60 per cent, of 
the men in the ranks had less than 6 months’ service. 

Imniense j)aiiis have been taken by the officers, and the 
result can he considered as eminently satisfactory. 

Deployments were fairly quickly carried out and in silence, 
hut the supporting lines Yvere often far too close together and 
the rushes too short. There was a marked tendency tOYvards 
over-extension, wdiichA^on der Goltz Pasha suggested was due 
to the large printing of names on small scale maps, this causing 
officers inexperienced in map reading to misjudge distances. 

The general discipline seemed extraordinarily good, and the 
fir(r discipliile also called for praise. Volley firing was not r 
employed., . « 

Thirty rounds Yvere allowed to each man for the three days’ 
.inanoeiivre .period. 
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GaTalry. — ^Little was seen of 

The squadron of cadets from •Pancaldi acconiplislied the 
niarcli from Constantinople to ^Adriaiiople in five daj-s andf 
after resting half a day, •took the field aifd did well One 
sqiiadron dismounted and repelled a cavalry attack. 

Artillery. —This was well horsed, and the harness 
practically new. The driving, if not good, was intrepid, and 
guns were quickly brought into action. ^ 

Gims^vere not entrenched, few shovels being carried. 

Mistake as regards i)osition and changes of position«t5rere 
noticeable but these were readily recognized and cominented 
upon. 

Danger angles were ignored. Indirect laying was largely 
employed. Ammunition supply was not practised. The placing 
of teams and lillibers was good and out of line of hostile fire. 

Thirty rounds^ per gun were allowed tfor the tlnee days’ 
manoeuvres. 

The Three Arms combined.— This was the weak point. 
Mutual support between the three arms was scarcely ever to be 
remarked, although artillery was once seen to gallop ii]? into 
the firing line within some 600 yards of the hostile infantry 
when it could have been of equal service in its original position. 

The cavaliy took little or no part in the various actions. 

Engineers. — These seemed extraordinarily efficient. A 
bjtidge 55 metres (60 yards) long was thrown over the Tundja 
in one hour and 40 minutes (mixed trestle and pontoon) and 
25 kilometres (15|- miles) of air line were completed in 5 hours 
by the telegraph^section. 

Medical Services. — There was little or no sickness, and 
provision was only made for 25 sick on either side. Latrines 
were dug and camps were left fairly clean. 

No attention is paid to purity of drinking water. 

Automobiles. — Thi^ee armoured Hotchkiss autoinobiles 
were available for conveying the Directing Staff and the 
Military Attaches to and from the inanamvre area. 

Supply aud Transport. — Depots of forage, meat, rice, oil 
&c. were established for both forces at conveiiient centres. 

Each man carried biscuit and bread for two days in a 
■Iiaversack. 

No requisitions W'ere made for civilian transport, all wagons 
being supplied by the transport battalion. 

Each division had 40 heavy %vagons and 30 sinaller carts. 

With each battalion were 12 pack horses. 

^ Each battalion in time of peace has 1 wagon, to tli^se weire 
added 3 i^iore wagons and 8 carts. 

MacMn|-Guii Companies.— As stated, five of these were 
present fully equipped and made a favourable impression. 
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’ Tlie officers are selerfiQd. ' 

T Signallers. — Flag signalling is making slow progress, 
altliough tire nishanji (rifle) battalions do fairly good work witk 
'darge and heavy flags. 

r 

^ Eange-flndmg— Tliis was not observed, thongli a few 

men in eacli battalion are said to bave received some training. 

Uniforn?,. — Tlie Eastern force was in bine with red fezzes 
and.^lie Western in kliaki with khaki fezzes. Tt is'^probable 
that the khaki fez will be geherally adopted. 

Steel scabbards were swathed in kliaki. 

Bivouacs and Billets. — Troops slept in the villages 
whenever available ; otherwise they bivouacked, straw being 

issued to them. No system of billeting was obsdi’ved. 

0 

Tlie principal impression left upon the mind by the 
manoeuvres was that at last tl>e Turks had really commenced 
to possess efficient troops in the modern sense of the term, and 
that, given an unbroken period of rest from internal disorders, 
thej^ may hope to have in the course of tlnee years an army fit 
to undertake offensive, as well as defensive, operations. 


UNITED. STATES. 


Manoeuvres took place in tke vicinity of Boston, Massa» 
ckusetts, between the 14th and 21st August, the greater part of 
the troops engaged being drawn from the National Cruard or 
Organis^Militia. • * 

® 

STBEITGTK AITD COMPOilTIOlT OP THE OPPOSING 

FOHCES. 

Itei Force, 

OoniniarLd8l* : — Brigadiei-Geiieral Tasker H. Bliss.'*''* 

This force wa'S organised as one division of an army corps 
and comprised : — 

3 infantry brigades, 

3 squadrons of cavalry, , * 

3 batteries of artillery, » 

1 battalion of engineers, 

And detachments of the signal and medical Corps. 

Blue Force, 

^ Qommander : — Brigadier-General W. A. Pew, National Guard, 
Mass. ® . , 

This force was also organised as one division of an army 
corps and comprised 

2 infantry brigades, 

1 squadron and 1 troop of cavaliy, 

1 battalion (3 batteries) of artilleiy, 

12 companies of coast artilleiy, 

2 battalions of cadets, 

1 section of an aininunition column, 

1 divisional hospital, ' 

And detachments of the signal corps. 

The Red force numbered about 6,500 of all ranks, with 
1,095 horses and 20 guns, and the Blue force about 5,500 f of 
„ all ranks. 

COUHTBY. 

The manoeuvre area was the south-eastern part of the State 
of Massachusetts, viz. : — that area lying south of an east and west 
line drawn through the town of Quincy, and east of a north 
♦and south line through Fall River. % ^ 


Presidgnt of tke War College at Wasliingtoii. ^ 

t Tile minaber of liorses and guns with tins force is iio^kiiOTOi. 
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" TMs portion of tlie St^te/is sparsely inhabited and, for the 
most part, iincnltivated, the soil being poor and rocky. The 
country is generalj}^ flat and rwooded. Movements of troops 
^iinst almost everywhere be confined to the roads. Woods, 
where passable, are passable by infantry only. c 

« There are nnmerons small lakes and swamps, which fomi 
iinpassable obstacles to troops and which, in a large measure, 
detemiine the route followed by the roads. 

'Qie roads are nnmerons, but, with fhe exceptADfi of the 
^ Estate roads,” are practically all nmnetalled and beoome badly 
cut lip in wet weather ; the soil is, however, light and dries 
quickly after rain. 

The streams are all small and with few exceptions easily 
fordable, 

Good drinking water can be obtained frgni the lakes and 
streams. 

The district is well served^ by railways, all of which are 
syigle lines, and, in addition, there are a number of electric 
trolley lines running along the roads. 

TKere are telegraphs along all the railway lines and 
telephone communication is much developed. 

In this district, stone walls replace the “snake” fences 
usually found in well timbered parts of rural America. 


AT¥RE OP THE OPEHATIOHS. . , , ^ 

The general scheme of the manoeuvres was the defence of 
the city of Boston against a hostile force landed from transports 
at some point on the Massachusetts coast to tSie south of that 
place. A fleet wus to co-operate with the land force bj" attack- 
ing the sea defences of Boston. The attack was deemed to be 
so sudden that there had been insufficient time to mobilize 
troops from other parts of the countrj^, and only the National 
Guard of the State of Massachusetts was available to oppose the 
attack. 

The Bed, or invading force, was conveyed in transports 
from various ports, and a landing was effected unopposed at 
New Bedford, Mass., on the 14th August. On tlie same day 
the Blue force moved out from Boston b^^ train and bivouacked 
on a line from Paper Mill Village to Halifax, covering the roads 
leading on Boston from the south. The distance therefore 
separating the two forces on the night of the 14th“15th August 
was about 20 miles. 


^ ^ ISTo part of tlie United States ’Nb.yj was available to co-operate and 
conseqneifuly certain transports and mine planters were organised as a fleet^’^ 
of warsMps. Two companies of. coast artillery, were embarked on tliese 
vessels and tbe intention was that they should attack Boston from, the sea. 
Owing, how(fm*, to Tinfavonrable weather these operations Appear to have 
been entirely abandoned. '. 
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Tlie plan of tlie commander of tlielRed force xvas tn turirtlie 
left flank of the Bine Army, whicE was in a soinew])at exteiulijd 
position, and eventually to place his force between it and 
Boston. He advanced, fherefore, in this* direction with Ids 
k'oops in a concentrated formation and succeeded dining tlie 
clays of the 16th and 17th of August in driving in the few''f>lne 
troops ivho opposed him. ■ 

On the afternoon of the 17th August the Blue Cojnmander, 
having fi salise d his opponent’s plan, made streiftous efforts to 
coHcentr^pTus force on his left flank. Being unable, In-Tvever, 
in the time available to place it across the R^l line of advance 
on Boston, he correctly appreciated the situation and, witliout 
delay, decided to attack the left flank of the advancing Red 
Army. The result was that severe fighting took place on the 
days of the 1^6th and 18th August in the neighhourhood of 
Bryantaille and* Hanover Four Corners, At tiie end of the 
operations on the latter day the Director of dana'uvres con- 
sidered that the Blue commafider must fail in his attempt to 
prevent the Red force from reaching Boston. Tlie manoeinl-es 
were, consequently, brought to a close. ■» 

METHOD or COHDTJCTIHG THE MAHCEUVRES. 

TTrapiring. — The Chief Umpire interfered in no way with 
the initiative of the opposing commanders, and no atterapit was 
inade to create particular tactical situations. 

Supply. — -Each force managed its own supply. Throughout 
the operations, the Red force drew its supplies from New 
Bedford, rising its own transport. The Red force was not 
permitted to make use of the railways. The Blue force on the 
other hand was permitted to use the railways in its rear. 

Use of TelegrapRs. — Both forces were forbidden to use 
the existing telegraph and teleplione lines and were oliliged to 
depend entirely on the field lines put up by the detaclmients 
of the Signal Corps which accompanied them. 

Duration of Operations. — Operations commenced each 
day at 5 a.m. and terminated at 1 p.m., as it ivas considered that, 
in View of the rawness of the troops and the novelty of taking the 
National Guard out for manoeuvres, it would he unwise to try 
the men too highly. No flank or foiward movomenf was 
permitted outside these hours. 

Camping Grounds. — No definite camping grouiuls were 
laid down, and troops were allowed to bivouac anywhere, subject 
to the restriction that orchards, parks and fields under (iultivation 
were noli to be used without the owners’ consent. 

Conferences. — No discussions took iflace at tlj,e lenuina- 
tion of the day’s work, although they were coiitenqflated in the 
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manceiiTre instructions ; apparently given up loecause 

i% was found impracticable to get the officers togetlieiv and also 
because it was tlnDugffit tliat tandi^l criticism of the militia 
rfScers in public would not be politic. • 


REMARKS/^ 

Staff. — T^e staff on neither side appeared to be well 
orgai^sed, there appeared to be no clear cnvision««ftfcg^ties and 
consequently a good deal of tjonfusion. In the case <d the Blue 
staff this was to be expected, as it was composed of militia 
officers without experience or training. The officers composing 
the Red staff were partly students ^ from the War College 
accustomed to wmrking together, but “were also 'wj^hoiit practical 
experience. ® 

Infantry. — The Red infantry carried kits weighing about 
40 lbs. inclusive of rifle and b^I^mnet. The men had had no 
pfevioiis training, and the majority were wearing hoots which 
were ^piite unsuitable for marching. The average length of 
the marches was about 12 miles. The inarch discipline was 
good, the units kept well closed up, very few stragglers were 
to be seen, and no men were noticed riding on transport 
vehicles, though a few -were to be seen marching barefoot 
carrying their boots. 

The Blue infantry carried little besides their arms, so thai 
their marching was no test of their mobility under service 
conditions. 

Owing to the close nature of the country, it was seldom 
practicable to deploy more than a battalion ili one line, and 
for the same reason the attacks made were usually piecemeal 
affairs. The firing lines held the edges of the woods and 
seemed to be right in doing so, for, in a country where artillery 
if it comes into action at all must do so within close rifle range, 
there is little danger to infantry holding a line which offers a 
good artillery target. 

The fire discipline was poor. The officers did not point out 
targets, give ranges or control the rate of fire of their men. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that most of the fighting 
was at point blank ranges. 

The men had a good idea of making use of cover and only 
exposed themselves at the moment of fi.ring. 

No entrenching appears to have been done, nor was a case 
heard of where a unit had claimed to have entrenched itself. 

Cavalry*— The number of cavalry engaged was so small 
th«.t thep was no opportunity of seeing whether they were^ 

~~~~~~ ' ~ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In reading these remarks it must be remembered not only that the 
manoeuvre a^ea was a difficult one for the carrying ou#i of combined 
operations, bfit also that practically all of the troops engaged belonged to 
the National Guard or Organised Militia. 
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able to inaiKBuvre in mass or \im.l When halted the luen 
seemed inclined to remain in the saddte instead of disinoiintiifj^' 
to ease their horses. • . 

M far as reconnaissance was concerned, the cavalry on both 
skies was badly handled. It was difScult country for tlienx to 
work in, because they were in most parts confined” to the roadsT 
They showed, hoivever, little enterprise in trying to push in 
the enemy’s outposts and find out Avhat tlien^ wa;? beliind 
them. W • 

Artillery.’ — The artiUeiy thotigli .Imow theb* 

drill, appeared to have very little idea of ^a.rtille,ry tactics. 

Guns were brought into |,ction in the open within 80(1 yards of 

infantry in position, and no attempt was made to get the teams 
under cover. % 

Indirect fire «vas not used, but tlii| was hardly to be 
expected as all the batteries were militia imits, 

Though organized in battalions of three batteries, the 
artillery was not apparently utilised in this manner, but rather 
by single batteries. This held good both in action and ^n tlie 
line of march. 

There was no hesitation about bringing guns close up behind 
the firing line, and the regular officers did not criticise this 
action adversely. 

Camping Arrangements. — The camping a.rrangements 
were ’left to the Brigadiers, as the whole force was nevei- 
bivouacked togetlier.. The site was selected by an officer 
detailed by the Brigadier. The troops settled down into 
bivouac quickly, -jaiid there was no sign of confusion and dehi}'. 

Telegraphs. — Both sides had detachments of the Signal. 
Corps (National Guard). These detachments were engaged in 
establishing telegraphic communication between the divisional 
headquarters and the headquarters of the different Inigades, 
and, in the case of the Red force, between the base at New 
Bedford and the divisional head cpiarters. 

The telegraph ecpiipment was crude but serviceable. No 
poles were carried and at road crossings the wire was either 
buried or suspended from trees. 

Telephones. “—No telephones of any description were vseen 
and there was no wireless equipment of any kind with either 
force. 

Visual Signalling.— No visual signalling appeared to l)e 
used by any unit. 

Motor Transport.— Motor transport was used fcetweeii 
the Red I'^se at New Bedford and the division. The vehicles 
were petrol lorries of an experimental pattern. There were two 
classes, viz. a light vehicle cariying 3,000 lbs. and" a heavy 
vehicle carrying 6,000 lbs. 


# 
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"" Cjclists*— Tie Ref being^ veiy short of , cavalry, 

cndeavoiired to make up for its deficiency in mounted troops by 
employing cyclists, for scouting# work. These were organised in 
^squads of 6 or 8 ordinary cyclists and 2 motor cyclists.r The 
latter were stationed at some central point of the zone in w^hkli 
♦the ordinary cyclists were working. The cyclist scouts took back 
to the motor cyclists any information they had obtained, and 
these latter were responsible for getting this information to 
headquarters, taking it either to the iieaMst tele graj^ office or 
direct? into the lieadcpiarter camp. The system as a ijhole &iiled 
because the scrQgii of cyclist sc(5uts was too thin to penetrate the 
enemy’s cavaliy patrols, and the scouts were too inclined to stick 
' to the roads. , ■ 

Compensation for Damages. — I’he cqpipensation offi- 
cers carried a considerable amount of cash v^th them and were 
autlioi*ised to settle^ at once for cash any claim for damages. 
After the amount to be paid hail been agreed ujion, the claimant 
signed a form of release and the money was paid to him. This 
systega of immediate settling worked well, and the total damage 
bill for the manoeuvres only amounted to 1,500 dollars ( 300 ?.). 
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Ammunition. See under Artilleiy, Cavalry, Infantry, and Machine 

Guns.. 

Artillerj ; ■ ^ 

• ArmamSliPw^ - • - - ^ 

feridgefliglit - - « “* * ** ’ 
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See also under Telephones. 
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Cavalry; — cont. § £ ■ page , 

' Telegraphs - - - r - - - - - 10 

^ Uniform - - ^ - . 46 

Comiiiiiiiicatioii - ^ - - ♦ - - - 24, 41, 49, 70, 178 

See also under Telegraphs, Telephones, and Signalling. f 

Cyclists - - . - 9, .19, 32, 34, 72, 128, 134,^143, 191, 198, 210 

‘ motor - . . - . 41, 89, 134, 150, 2lo 

Engineers : 

" Bridging ' - 150, 199, 203 
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